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J.TBRAXS: aommoma. 

The Library to be under the control of the Direc- 
tors, who may withhold such books from circulation, 
as they may deem expedient. 

Each Meml)er shall be entitled to take from the 
Library, one folio, or one quarto, or two of any lesier 
fold, wiih the plates l^longing to the same, upon sign- 
ing a receipt for the same, and promising to make 
good any damage which may l)e sustained when in 
their possession, or to replace the same, if lost. 

No person shall lend ony book belonging to the In- 
stitute, except to a member, under a penalty of one 
dollar for every offence. 

The Directors may pe^^mit other persons than mem- 
Iters to use the Library. No meml>er shall detain any 
book longer than foui weeks, after being duly notified 
that the same is wanted by another member, under a 
penalty of twenty five cents per week. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May all Imoks 
shall l)e returned, and a committee of the Directors 
appointed for that purpose shall examine the Library 
and make a report of the condition at the Annual 
Meeting. 
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pre:face. 



This won was prepared with the hope of rendering the stady of English 
Grammar more interesttng and profitable than is nsnally the case under the 
ordinary methods of instruction. 

Testimonials from the highest soorces, received since the first edition was 
pnbhshed, have led the author to believe that his efforts to this end have not 
been entirely in vain. 

The work has been carefully revised, and a considerable part of it re-written, 
for the present edition. It has been enlarged by the addition of Introductoiy 
Lesfloos, Orthography, Pre ndy, and other matter necessary to make the woik 
more complete as a Grammar of the language. 

The subjects of Etymology and Syntax, are divided into three Parts. In the 
first, tlio Parts of Speech are defined, and tiieir offices and relations explained. 
The noun ts first illustrated in a familiar way, but still in a manner to relieve 
the teachnr of the labor which properly belongs to the learner, by exercises 
on the black board or slate, and by supplying nouns in sentences which are 
left incomplete. These exercises are sufliciently extended to give a clear 
understanding of the Part of speech under examination. 

The Verb is next explained by a similar method. The Noun and the Verb 
are now united to form a sentence^ 

The idea of a fefitence is impressed upon the mind of the learner by a variety 
of exercises, questions and explanatipns. He is taught that the Noun and the 
Verb are the most unportant parte of speech, and that without employing both, 
no idea can be fully expressed in language. 

The Parts of speech'which extend or limit, or in any manner modify the 
meaningof the j^oon, are next in their proper order clearly illustrated and 
defined, and in like manner, the modifications of the Verb are explained. 

The sentence which was begun with two words, viz : the Noun and the Verb, 
is thus gradually^Xtended, us nature dictates in learning language, and in a 
manner which can hardly fail of making the relation of words well understood 
' by the learner. 

After the sentence has been tlius constructed, and the office and relation of 
each Part of speech explained, and after the terms by which its different parts 
are denommated, have been illustrated and defined, Exercises m Analysis are 
mtrodnoed, by which the learner is taught to roselvo a sentence into the ele 
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ments of which it is composed. Even young pupils will perform such exer- 
cises with surprising interest and facility, and will unconsciously gain, in a lit- 
tle time^ more knowledge of the structure of Language, than he can acquire 
by a drilling of several years in the usual routine cfparring. 

In Part II. the parU of speech are again taken up in the same order, and 
their variations and forms are explained, and exercises in parsihg are intro- 
duced, in addition to those in Analysis and Composition, which were com- 
menced in Part I. 

A few Rules of construction are employed in this Part, to guide in the ex 
srcise of parsing. 

Part III. is devoted to Syntax and Composition; in this pert, the rules ind 
principles of construction established by usage, are illustrated by examples 
drawn from the best authorities, and arranged in exercises under the rules, re- 
fpectively, for analyzing and parting ; and to these are subjoined other exer* 
daes for Composition, having reference to the same principles of constmclion. 
Special attention is given in this port to the use of etmnscfftvis, and to the ex- 
planation of difficult phraaeB and combinations. 

The Exercises in Composition throughout the liock bring into inunediate 
practice each principle explained ; and besides their practical advantage, they 
«e a ua^iil means (Omental discipline. 

From the plan thus briefly explained, it will be perceived that the main do- 
iBgn of tiiis wotk is to exhibit a method of instruction which may relieve tlM 
ttonotony and muhameal dmdgery usually attending the study of Granmiar, 
ttoft by tmiooafionr and notwliief , but by a simple and natural course of exer- 
cises, which, if properly attended to, will not only ensure thorough progress in 
Ihe knowledge of the subject, butwUl teach the method by which language 
may be studied with the greatest pleasure and advanti^e, and by which it can 
be eo^Ioyed with the most strength and propriety. 

The apnce attotted for this preface doos not admit of a particular enumert)- 
Hon of ^ woiks consulted and referred to. It may be sufficient to say that 
the work has been H long time in contemplation, «nd that the best authorities 
fW>m Home Tooke, Murray, Crombie, Jcc., down to the presmt time, have 
been consulted. 

The acknowledgments of the author axe due to Rev. Solomon Adams, of 
Boston, for siany valuable hints and crittcisms during the pro g r ess of the pras- 
«Bt edilioB through the press. 

A. aw. 



FAHILIAS INSTRUCrnON TOR YOUNG BEQINNEBS. 



Thb following introductory pages are prefixed to thA work, mdnlj fiv the purpose of 
niggesting lo the teacher a familiar and inteUigtble method of explaloing to the leamef 
the fhrmatioa of words and aentences ; the terms employed in Oeaminar; aad the classi- 
fication of words into what is called the Parts of Speech. 

Each lesson presents a subject for a fomiiiar lecture, with a few illustrations which 
can be raried or extended at the discretion of tlie teacher. 

LESSON I. {Liiten.) 

NoTB.— Let the chuB stand at the Blackboard, or be furnished with slates while 
practising these lessons ; or the teacher can do the writing on the Board for the class. 

Write the noarka or letters a, £, t, o, u. Sound or utter each separately.* 

Write the letters 6, c, d,f, gj, k, l, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v. Endeavor to sound 
each by itself; not using a, e, orv before or after them. Try to sound 6 and d 
in the word bird, c in the word cat,/ in faith, g in go, k in kind, 9 in 9€kl,j in 
judge, t in toU. 

Sound a in the words bate, bat, bar, baU, 

Sound e in mete, met 

Sound t in pine, pin, 

Sound o in note, not, move, 

Sound « in tube, t'uh,fiM, 

What is the difference between the letters a, e, %, o, u, and &e letten b, e, d[, 
/,gr,andA? 

Ana, The letters a, e, i, o, ti,.jcan be sounded easily alone, and are called 
vocals or vowela. The other letters are with difficulty sounded without ^ aid 
of the vowels, and are called conatuuud$, 

LESSON n. {Word*.) 

Put the letters b, d, r, i, together in such a way that they will call to mind 
something which you have seen. In like manner place the letters h, e,r, e, o ; 
d,g,o; w,i,d,n; r,n,i,a. 

*Let the class practise, simuUanAoufily, on the di&rent sounds of these lettocs, with a 
full and distinct utterance. 
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When letters are put together so u to mean aometUng, they form word» 
Before letters were invented certain pictures or signs were used in writing ib- 
stead of words. 

Remark.— The whole number of words, conabting of about 
40,000, is divided into eight dijfertni elamoB or sortB. 

LESSON in. (Closst^ieofion itf wordM.) Nouhs, PROHouvt. 

One class of words consists of the noma of things which we can see or think 
of. 

Write the names of the ohjects which yon can see or think of. 

Does every object have a name T An». A large number of db|eetB of the 
same kind has a eonmon name. There is a great number of hones, and but 
one common name for all, viz : hone. 

The name " iree" is giTon to a great number of objects 

Do any objects have a paraeuUtr name which is ^pUcable to bo other ob- 
ject ? Ana. Some objects are so important that we wish to speak ol them sep- 
arately, and for copTenience,we give them a particular name 3 as, Washington, 
Boston, Amazon, James, Charles, &c.' 

Will you give particular names to some mountains T cities f riTeit f towns t 
persons f 

Do trees, birds, fish, stones, have particular names T Why not T 

Words which denote the names of objects and things are called 
Nouirs. 

Write the words i, thou, he, the, ii, tee, you, they, him, he, them, who, which. 

Are these words iiames of things f Ane. They are not names or noom^ 
but they stand in place of nouns and are called proMnou. 

ExAMPLEv^I heard from my brother yesterday ; he was welL Thb woid ke 
is used to avoid repeating brother. 

LESSON ly. (ClotnySeafioiK^toordt.) Vxrbo. 

Write the words einga, runt, neigha. 

Do these words denote the names of objects T What do they denote f Ane. 
They denote what something does. Whatnnget H^kolrunsf Vl^bal neighs f 

Write other words which will denote what a man, a hone, a Uon, a dog, does. 

How does the word Mr<i, differ fVom the word mqgt? Ane. Tlie first is the 
name of a certain animal, the last denotes what the bird does. 

What is the difference between the words^bx and runt? Aorse and netgfta? 
dog and barhel aun and ddneal wind and blowa? 

Words which denote what any thing does, has donOi or win 
do, are called Verbs. 
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RSKARX."-The two claiisee of words explained, tIx : Uu noun and tha vtrb, 
eomprise a large part of all the words in the English Unguage. 

LESSON V. {ClasaificaUon qftoordt.) Adjectitzs. 

Write the words good, great, wiit, prudent. Are these words noons f Why 
not? Write each before the noun man. What do these words denote, when 
iised,befote man T Am. They denote whtU kind of a man, or the ^uaUtjf of i 



Write words which will show what kind of a house you live in— what kind 
of a book you hold in your hand — what kind of a day it is. 

These words which denote u^uU kind or quality, are called Ad- 
jectives. 

NoTB.— The words ox or a and the ara generally called articUtt but as thej rBSemUs in 
their office the word^ mm, thia, Out, &c., they are sometimes clasaed with adjecUvas 
which limit or re:(trict the meaning of nouns, and are called Definitive adjectires. 

What b the difference between the words horte and gray 7 Ant. Tlie word 
hone is the name of an animal, the word gray denotes the kind, or quality of 
Bomething. 

What is the difference between the words Ught and pleeuant? boy and good? 
tree and high ? house and large 7 

Apply three adjectiTes to man ; three to child ; three to day; three to nigh^ 
four to horte. 

The adjective is a part of speech next in importance to the noon and verb. 
It comprises a large number of words which are used to eipieaa the qoalitiea 
or to limit the meaning of nouns or pronouns; 

LESSON VI. {CnasrificaHon o/teordt.) Adyxbbs. 

Write the words pteatanUy, sweeUy, thee^ftdly. 

Can these words be joined to a noun ? In the expression, ths stm tMsies, to 
which word can pieasanOy be joined to make sense? What kind of a word ii 
^hiM9 7 

" The bird sings aweetly." Which word shows how the bird sings T 

** The night was very dark." Which word shows how daik the night was 7 
What kind of a word is dark t " He came yesterday." Which word denotes 
the time T With which word is yesterday connected 1 

Words which denote manner, time, ^tcan^jf, &c^ are called Ad- 
verbs. 

There are three other classes-of words, termed pbepositiows, see $ 105 j 
ooNJUKCTioNs, seo $ 107 5 INTERJECTIONS, SCO $ 41;which comprise but few 
words compared with the classes which have been explained above. 
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SUMMARY. 

What is the nomber of wonb wtiowted to be in Hm Eagliih tanfMfB t 
Into what lorti or daaiM are thet^ woida dividad, as eipUinod in preceding 



Kame the Puta of Speech. Am, Thk vovir, th« provouv, tb« ai»- 

JXCTITK, TBS TXRB, TBB ADTMRM, THX PRBFOSITIOH, THC COJTJVVCTIOII, 
and TBS IHTXBJXCTIOH. 

LESSON Vn. (The sMlraee.) 
Write on the board or slate, in separate cobimnsy tho foUowing nmom and 



JVbMia. Varbt. 

Wind. Shine. 

Snow. Fliea. 

Stan. Blewi^ 

Flace the nonna and the T«ri» together in snch a way that th^ will i 

aense. How many things can be said with the six woids ahoTe f 

Words put together in such a manner as to express an idea, fonn a UE>- 

TXHCX ; as, The toind bUnos, fAc start ahbu. 

Write sentences, using the following words. 

Water, tee, treee, eun, hone, grow, meU9,/reexe9, aMnee, doge, eftddren, bark, 

pUty, walk, men, boys, ride, roUa, batt. 

What parts of speech have yon used in each sentence f 

Nora.— Eirerj sentance contalDs at least om rerb, and ona noon, or somethfaig stand* 
tag for a noun. 

Write six sentences using snch noona and verba as yon eaa ncotted. 

LESSON Vm. (Jfodi^EeafioNf .> 
Join some a^eeUvee to each of the nouns in the foUowing sentences to d»- 
aote some qualily ; as. The oak falls —join an adjective to the noon oak, and 
^ wntence will read, ** the Hurdy oak falls.'' 

The — youth learns. — children obey. 

The — sun shines. The — child weeps. . 

The -— bird sings. The -^ water flows. 

Join an adverb to each of the Teibs in the sentences above ; as, The yondi 
learns rsodtly ; readily ia an adTeib joined to the veib leama. 

Point out the adjecHvee, novne, verbe and adverbs in the following smiten* 
ces. 

Pine trees grow rapidly. The angry waves dash violently. 

The gentle wind blows softly. The joyful tidings came to-day. 
The little bird, sings sweetly. A wise man acts prudently. 
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LESSON IX. {FornuUion qf senteneea.) 
Write in separate columiu the following a^eeUvet, ntnmi, vtrhM and advirbt* 



AdjteUvu. 


Nouns, 


Verbs. 


AdvirbM* 


pleasant, 


cloud, 


sMnes, 


frowninglj. 


kind, 


ran. 


hang., 


brightly. 


prood. 


parents, 


condncts, 


carefUly. 


dark, 


youth. 


provide, 


unbecomingly. 



Place four of the words above together, so as to form a sentence j as, The 
daric cloud hangs frowningly. 

LESSON X. {Of^eeL) 
Write on the board or slate, ** The wind shakes the leaves.'' 
Which noun denotes the thing that acts T Ana, Wind. 
Which noun denotes the thing acted upon ? Ana, Leaves. 
Which word expresses the action of the wind upon the leaves ? Ana, Hie 
verb akakes. 

Write the following sentences, and point out the nouns which denote the 
aotor„ and the thing acted upon. 

The sun melts the snow. The boy strikes the belL 

The wind drives the ship. The hawk seizes the dove. 

The frost swells the ground. The rose perfumes the air. 

In what condition or relation is the noun sun, in the first sentence t Ana. 
In the condition or relation which denotes the thing that acts. 

In what state or relation is the noun snow ? Ana. In the state or relation 
vdiich denotes the thing acted upon. 

The condition or relation of a noun in a sentence is caHed its 
case. 

The noun which denotes the doer or the thing spoken of, is in the nomma- 
Uveeaae. 

The noun which denotes the thing acted upon is in the ^tfeetiee eaae.^ 

Point out the nominative and objective cases in the sentences above. See 

NoiK—The cases of nouns need to be illuetratad more fuUv than the limito of thsss 
first lessons will permit. But the teacher will be able by a litUe oral instruction to make 
the subject perfectly inteffiijiWe to young learners. In this connection may te eiptafhad 
the difierence between a transitive and an intransiUve verb ; and also the number and 
fender of nouns. 

LESSON XL {Prepoaitiona, ^e.) 

Write, " Rain falls — the clouds." 

Place some word before ** the clouds'' to make sense. 

m ' III! 

* Tho abject of a verb in the passive form, is an exception to this remark. 
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Thej wtnt — Boston •— the can. 
Place a woid before " Boston'^ and one before " the can'' to make aenae. 

The words which have been supplied are called prkpositioks. 
For further explanation and exercises, see § 31 

Write, " James — Charlea — Thomaa are brotheia." 
« George reada — wiitea.^ 
What woida shoold be aapplied, to connect Jamea with Charlea f Charies 
withThomaaf reada with writea T 

He ia happy beanut he ia good. 
What word connecto he u happy with h* U good? 
The part of Speech uaed to connect aentencea or woids, ia catted a cos- 
JVHCTioir. See ^ 39. 
IsTSRjxcTioHs are exclamatory worda^ aa, O ! ah ! alaa ! See f 41. 

LESSON XII. 

When the parts of speech and theb officea are well onderstood, the leans«r 
can proceed to the exercise of forming sentences, gradually extending them bj 
joining qualifying woida to the principal parts, according to the following 
method. 

SxKTXHCx. The wind drires. 

Join an odjeeHvt.— The UmpeMtumu wind driTes. 

Join an objeeUioe oatc.^— The tempestuous wind diires the Mp, 

Join an miecii.— The tempestaoos wind driyes the ship violently. 

Join a preposition and i . The tempestooos wind ^tcs the ship vidsBl* 
a noim/Uloietng. ( ly ogatnal the rodka. 

Extend the following sentences in a simflar way. 
The horse draws — * The scholar leama — 

The sun wanna -^ Birds build — 

The tree bears — The tiger seises •» 

Such exercises can be Tsried or extended at the pleasure of the teacher. 
RxMARK-p— Exercises of this kind not only impart an interest to the study of 
Grammar, but alao aenre to facilitate the progress of the young leaiMr, ia a^ 
^pririBg aknowledge ofdie essential principlea of language. 
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LESSONS FOR PARSING. 

LESSON I. 

Point out the noani and verbs in the oolanuu below. 
Cciar. Dog. King. Ceto. 

Yetterday. White. Proper. Wise. 

Shinet. Barlca. Rales. Sees. 

Useful. Runs. Master. StriTOS. 

Point out the adjectiyes and tiie adverbs in the same colunna. 

LESSON n. 
' J>iKBcnoN. — The noun which denotes that of which Bomething 

IB said, is in the nominative case. 

The bird sings. Time flies. 

The dogs howl. The moon is bii^ 

Men labor. The stars tvinUe. 

LESSON 111. 
Direction. — Some adjectives are joined to fioniis, to qualiQr 
their meaning; as, A good man ; good qualifies man. 

Mention what the adjectives qualify in the following expressions. 
Tail trees. A mild disposition. A fleet horM. 

Pale moon. A rapid current A ferocious tiger. 

Lurid sicy. A florid countenance. A stormy night. 

The day is long. The sky is blue. Time is short 

LESSON IV. 
DiBBcnoif. — A verb is used to assert Bomething about that 
which its nominative denotes ; as, The rain falU; the vmbfilk to 
used to assert something about rain. 

Point out the nominative case, and the woid which is used to iMeft loaM* 
thing. 

Charies reads. The fire bams. 

, JAmes studies. The coaehmaa drives. 

The flirmer ploughs. The seholsr kains. 

LESSON V. 
DiBxcnoN. — The noun which fbllows a tranritM^ Terb is in the 

*Ttae taadMrcan much mora easily sxplaia the idea of a tranaitivt verb, by fiuniUar 
•ralteilr«eMeM,UMncanbsdonBinabook. Ssefl0,4. 
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ot^edUfe case; as, The miwr loves gold; gold is in i1m olgeetiT« 



Point oat the noani in the objectiTe ease in die following eenti 
Charlei readi his bo<dL The fire bame the wood. 

Jamee etedieo hit l eiio n . The coechiMn diiiee hie teim. 

ThefimerpLoaghshiefioand. The echoUr gains knowledge. 

LESSON VI. 

DiBxcTiOK.— Adverbs are joiiied to veibs a^ectives^ and < 

adverbs, to nHidify their meaning. 

Nofn.— Adrerbs may be genecalljr known by aridiic how t uhm $ or tew wtmekt the 
wood that anawen la the adVeibu 

The bird flies, [ikotp?] itnt. Swiftly; ewiiay is tin adfeibs he iii«rvdl| 

How ill 7 the adreib answers. 

Point out the adveibs in the following sentences, and show to what words 

they are jsined. 

The boat anived to day. J esteemed him too hi^y. 

The ship was launched yesterday. He is veiy negligent. 

1 dislike his conduct exceedingly. She sings sweetly. 

LESSON vn. 

DiRBCTioif. — ^A prepontion conneets the noun Allowing it, ia 
sense, to some word preceding it ; as, He returned from Boston ; 
jQx>m connects Boston with returned. 

Mention what words the prepositions connect in the following sentenoee. 
For a list of prepositioni see § lOfiu 

He dwells in the city. The soldiers were in the camp* 

The ship has sailed for London. The eM^F was taken by the Americans. 
HewasberijedbeneethtbAiiver^ The Ull slopes towards the East 
The hiqg^ stood on the hwningdeck. The Meiicans were conquered in the battle. 

LESSON vm. 

Point out the different parts of speech and show their relation. 
The Americans cea qu ete d the Mexicans in the battle «t Palp Alto. 
The army under G s n e iu l Scott ci^tured the fine miSj oC Veia Cms« 
The robin satgs sw e ed y in the Spring: The $»mm Uoonie in the mesdowt 
The lambs skip orer the hills. The Spring is the most delightful season of the 
yoan 

Ged eseatod thMM*.} hs eev«n4 it«M Tecdius : 
Tlis inn ihlnea. a.t hi« command ; he er e wns the y ea g with Inving kindBflKI 
His mercy is ofer all the wpte eChia han& 



GEAMMAR. 



BKauaH QjujoiAR is the edenoe whieh teiMhea ibe prin« 
^ififefly and the proper oonstractiimyof the English laagna^a. 

$ 1. GENERAL DIVISIONS AND TERMS. 

EifeusH 6ramicar is generally divided into four pan%^OH%0g^ 
Mp%> JB%mo<t^^S^|iil«r, and Promiy. 

OBTHoeRAiwr, (Greek oHAm, «oorreel^* and grofk^ <* to write,") 
treats of letters, and teaches their power and proper use. 

Ermioi.o0r, (Greek efumoit, ^true and pnqper tise,'^and l&go9 
<<a word,") treats of words, and teaches their derivadon, classes^ 
and yariations. 

Syntax, (Greek nrntaxisj ''the act of arranging,") treats of sen- 
tences, and teaches the proper construction of words m inning 
them. 

Peosoi>t, (QrQek|irosMlt(x,) treats of accent, quantity and venrifi- 



ORTHOGRAPHT. 

The ergttis of Speedi are so fi>rmed, ae to be capaUe ef utter- 
ing sounds, significant of ideas. 

Languages was spoken long before it was written. The first 
written language was in rude images, hieroglyphics^ or pictures. 
Letters, werei a latiBr invention^ 

8 
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{ 2. ALPHABET. {DwUUm qfUUtn.) 

Non.— Th0 woid " Alplabst" ii derived ftom mlpHa, beta, the MunMoT Om two fimi 
letter* of the OraekAlphiibeU TbetennliMrafcreoceoDlj tt>tlMa^■llC«lMotoft)Mlai' 
ten; u, A. B. &c. 

L The English Alphabet consistB of ^twenty nz letten, which 

represent sounds, or articulations. 

Nota.— Artienlatkin imtieuhm, a joint; ooiMbu In eithar wImOj or puttaOy Intanepl- 
tag the Toico ^ ckMiagor>«cMmf the oiiuw of speech. 



VOWELS. 
2. Those letters which refwesent a fiee,UBinterrapted sound, are 
called vMoett, (Lat wcirfu^ that may be sounded,) as a, e, t, a, « ; 
and 10, andy when not occurring at the bec^nning of a word or a 
syHoble. 

XZEKCI8XS. 

1. Soand a'vaaU withoat uticvlfltiiig the B; Mrand a In al wiflioat artieii- 
latingthal; alsOyaiaiqMwidioiiiaitieiiUtittgtfaeji; alao a in ana without 
articiilatiiigther. 
S. SoondthoaiathefoUfmiagwoidijfintpioaoiiBciiigthewotdythsaoaiit* 
^ ting the letten which follow the a, then Mtinding the a alone. 

]— a It-a S-Hi 4^^. 

bite — ba — a bat— ba— a bar— ba— a ball— ba— a 

ftte — fa- a fat— fa — a far— fa— a faU— fa— a 

mate — ma — a mat ma a map— m»— a wall-w>— a 

S. Treat the other Towele in a aimilar manner, in the following worda. 

1— « «-« 1— • a-i. 

eke — e elk — e ice — i in — i 

mete— me— e met — me — e mice — mi-— i mill — mi<— i 
deep- dee— e aet — ae — e pine —pi — i pin —pi —i 

1— « 2— o 3— o jwomucMOiw. 

dd-o QffH> move-mo-o fate, faB, Or, ftt 

hope-ho-o no(Hio-o roTe-pro-o me, met. 

1— « 1^-41 5— « mite, did. 

tnbe - t n n tob-tn-u fiill-Ai-a note, nor, more. 

hito-4ii-a mngHWHi poU-pn-a tone, ton, fUL 



▲IfD EXERCISES. 
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CONSONANTS. 

3. Letters which are used only mconnectionwith vowels ftr the 
purpose of articulation, are called eonwnanii, (Lat eofitotUHU^ 
** sounding together." ) 

4b B, Cf (hard,) g (hard) k, p, t, are called miitefy— they repreaent no mh 
dible aotind. 

5. C, (aoft,)/, g [woStj) h,j, r, 9, v, x, z, are called Mintvoioaby or Aa|f veto* 
«by— they repreaent aonnda obatructed by organa nearly cloeed. 

6. L, m,n,rf are called liqnida,— they eaaily ooaleace with the Moad ef 
other lettera witfi which they are aaaociated. 

EZSEGISES. 

1. Vrtmaaao%bajka,pa,tafea,ga, 

2. EndeaTor to aoond b, ky p, t, Cy g, withoat the o. Whatara IhoM lettera 
calledt Whyt 

3. Pronoonce tf, g9, Jo, n, tc, ««, ex, «t. 

4. Sound f, g, h, j, r, %, t, z, z, without the t. Do theae re p reaent a lUl 
aoundT What are they called t Whyt 

fi. Pronounce the following worda 3 and aa far aa poaaible aoond the ecnao* 
nanta alone. 

1. fwuttt. 2. fflniMNMb. 5. Vqtdd$, 

bet— b— t aance— a-»c lamb«-l— b 

cap — c— p rerge— J — n— g nor -hi— -r 

gat — a — t lerve— a— r— T long — 1— iv 

quake — q— k horse — h — r— a maa-HD— n 

LABIALS, DENTALS. &c. 

6. The conaonanti 6, p, m, to, v, are called labials, (Lat labia, ** a lip,") be- 
cause the lipa are employed in articulating them. 

7. The consonanta d, I, c (soft,) g (soft,) j, and «, x (aifrOofil or Uftmg,) are 
called dentals, (Lat dma, " a tooth,'')— they are articulated by preaaing the 
tongue upon the tedh, 

8. The consonants k, e (hard,) g (hard,) y (at the beginning of a syllable,) 
are called iMilatob —-they are articulated by presaing the tongue against the 
paSatfi 

9. H^and y are consonants when they begin a woid or a ayllaUe. 

^ 3. SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 
N^m.— Ths fbDowfaig analysis of tbe sounds of the Towels and coDsooants Is taken by psr> 
mlMion from a pamphlet by E. M. Thurston, A. M., Just published. A chart ingankraslr 
exhibiting the sams analysis, and recently prepared by Mr. T. is commended to those 
who wish to sss a concise and philosophical representation of the elements and aonndi 
of the EngUah huupmgi* 
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A 

The vowel a has four Bounds peeulisir to itself; as^ 

h am fete, ± am tat, S-ainfinr, i.«mfaiL 
It ifl tlio uied to represent the eound of t in nanj, and o in wbiL 

£ 

The vowel e has two sounds peculiar toltself; as, 

1. cin BMte, S. « in mft 
Iti»eboiMedtorepneenttlieeeoondtoiuidarainllMP») tfanaeeoad 
eft in IJngland, and the aecond aound oTn in her. 

I 

The vowel i has two sounds peculiar to itself; aS| 

liiinpine, 2. tinptn. 
It if used also to represent the fiortMMUid of « in machine, and tha 
aoondoftiis bird. 

O 

The vowel o has three sounds peculiar to itself; as^ 

1. • in aotOf 2. o in not, 3. o in move* 
It is aLso used to represent the secoBd sound of « in dore, and Ihn aaaad of IS 
united with w in ana. 

IT 

The vowel u has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. « in tube, 2. u in tub, 3. « in full. 
It is used also to represent the second sound of e in hury $ the second soond 
of i in busy ; the sound of w in qtioit, and the sound of yu in ludon. 

EXBKCISB. 

Give the vowel soondi in the following words. 
Ale, arm, law, cat, bat, lard, hard, ball, fall, what, wasp, wash. 
Eta, me, elk, term, mild, mint, marine, brute, but, puU. 

J 4. SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The following consonants have but one sound. 

1. 6 as in dite, ik as in Aite, |^ as in pail, { sa in Me, r aa In fata, v as in 
sain, «& aa in aAall, xh like a in plea«ure,tif as in thin^ , f& shaip aa in thm, tk 
irt. if rnVtoOfj as injfoy, m as in nan. 

The consonant A ia an aspirate, and haa one aound aa inJ|ai|d* 
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2. E«ch of the fbUowiog consonants has one sound peenllar to itself, and is 
used to represent one or more of the sounds of other consonants as fellowa i 
if as in date, and repns«its J as in solifier. 
/ asiinAn, '^ '< vasinc/. 

ff as in irave, ** ** J as in g:em. 

IS as in iiota^ «« u i^ as in singular. 

« as in sin, " " s; as in hit, «A as in sugar, and lA as in pleanire. 

i asinliaie, ** '^ alk as in nation, and cA as in nature, 
•oasinioaie, << ** « as in broien. 

jf as in yet, *^ " i as in ^^rant 

s as in xom, **■ " si4 as in axure. 

«has in dkureh, « ** «&asinmacAine,A;asindkoms,andih0asine)boiri 

C and G aie haid before a,o,u,rfl, and soft before e,i,tadff. 

1 5. SUBSTITUTES, OR EQUIVALEMTS. 

OOVSOHAHT 8UBSTITUTX8. 

S0B8TITUTS8 «ro characters which have do sound peculiar to 
themselves^ but wee used to represent the sound of other letters. 

XXAMFLKS. 

The character e represents k before a, o, «, Ift; and the soend oft bafots « 
i, and jf ; the sound of x in sacrifice, and the sound of sA as in oesan., 
Q represents the sound of A as in liquid. 
X " ** ^z as in exact, and sr as m santfant* 

PA V ** ** / as in phlegm, and « as in Stepften. 

Ok * " / as in coug^fk, and I: as in hoqgA. 

TOWXL SUBSTITUTES.* 

A a rep r esents a as in Boalam. 
A* " long s as in Ctfsar, and short e as in diuresis. 
Ai ** a as in plaid, s ss iu again, t long, as in tM»^ i 

■hort, as in Tilloin, and h short, as in BritaiUi 

Ao se pr es en ts the first sound of a as in gaol, and the second sound of o otn 
extroordinarj. 

Au represents the second sound of a as in diougAt, and the fiist sound of a 
as in gouge, the thiid sound of aas in otoit, the fourth sound of ass in caught, 
the first sound of o as in haiftbo7,aAdtbeseoondsoundof o, (or the fiDurth sound 
•fa) as in laurel. 

*Ths compounda hen teraied aubttituiet are usually called diphthongs or dign^)ha, 
when aamposad of tars rowsls ; trifkthong§, when oompoaed of three vowels. 
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Aw reprewnti a u In low. Ay reprwents the fint uonaAetatm In day, md 
tlM Mcond sottiid ofc as in soyi. 

Ea reprawnto the fint sound ofa ts in st«di, the tididsoond ofaaiinkMHt, 
the fint sound of e as in tca» the second sound of t as in hsod, and the second 
sound of « as in Tengeonce. 

£e represents the first sound of t as in tifs, and the second sound eft as la 
been. 

Ei represents the first sound of a an in Tcfl, die second sound of a as in their, 
the first sound of e as in deceit, the second sound of s as in heifer, the fiial 
sound of t as in height, and the aeeond sound of t as in forfeit 

Eo represents the first sound of t as in peoj^e, the second sound of r as in 
leopard, the fint sound of o Wt in yeoman, tiie aeeond sound of o as in Gcsige, 
and the second sound of ti o in dungeon. 

£u represents the firrt sound of « ss in deuce, and the third aound of « as in 
iheum. 

Ew represents the first sound of o as in sew, and the first sound of « as in 
dew. 

Ey represents the first sound of a as in prey, snd the firrt sound of ess in Icey. 

Id represents the second sound of a as in partial, and the aee o n d aound of i 
as in marriage. 

/e represents the first sound of e as in grief, the second sound of e aa in quo- 
tient, the first sound of i as in die, and the aeeond aound of i as in siere. 

Jt represents the first sound of i as in Pompeii. 

lo represents the fint sound of u as in nation. 

Ju represents the second sound of « ss in Lucius. 

Oa represents the fourth sound of a ss in brood, and the first sound of o ss 
in boot. 

Oe represents the fint sound of e as in antoeci, the second sound of e as in 
foetid, the fint sound of o as in doe, and the third sound of o ss in shoe. 

Oi. represents the fint sound of i as in choir, and the second sound of i as in 
tortoise. 

Oo represents the fint sound of o as in door, the third sound of e as in fool, 
the second sound of « as in flood, and the third sound of u as in good. 

Ou represents the fourth sound of a as in ought, the first sound of o ss in 
though, the second sound of o as in cotigh, and the thiid sound of o ss in so«p« 
the second sound of ii as in rough, and the third sound of « as in could. 

Oi0 represents the fint sound of o as in know. 

Ua represents the second sound of a as in gtforantee, the third sound of a as 
in guard, and the first souiid of « as in manttiamaker. 

Ue represents the second sound of e as in guest, the third sound of « as in 
true, the fint sound of u as in blue, and the second sound of n as in conquer. 

Vt represents the fint sound of i ss in guide, the second sound of i as in 
guilt; the third sound of « as in fruit, and the fint sound of « as in juice. 
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Uo represent! the second sotind of u m in liqHOr. 
Vff represents the first sound of t as in buy. 
Awe represents the fourth soond of a as in oioc 
Aye represents the first sound of a as in aye, 

Eau represents the first sound of o as in beau, and the first sound of » •■ ill 
beotitjr. 
Eou represents the second sound of u as in herbaceous. 
Eye represents the first sound of t as in eye, 
leu represents the first sound of u as in adieii* 
Jou represents the second sound of u as in gractoui* 
lew represents the first sound of « as in Wew. 
Oeu represents the third sound of u as in manofurer. 
Owe represents the first sound of o as in ofoe. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthoDg ie a union of two vowel sounds in the same syllable. 
There are three diphthongs in the language, viz : ay, the adverb of 
affinnation, oi or oy, and (m or ow. 

In the first, a has its third sound, and y represents the first sound of c. In the 
second o has its second sound, and t or y the ^t sound of e, as heaid in the 
words toUf joy In the third, o has its second sound, and « or to has the third 
sound of u, as heard in houndj town, 

NoTB.— The I and the y in the diphthongs, represent the first sound of e somewhat clip- 
ped, still it is the element of e as heard In me. 

$6. WORDS. 

1. A word consists of two or more letters, and is usuaUy the sign 
of an idea. 

2. A sydoMt is a word, or such a part of a word as is uttered by 
one articulation. 

3. A word of one syllable is termed a numotyffabU ; of two sylla- 
bles, a disnflabU ; of three cfyllables, a tri^labU ; of more than thre« 
syllables, a polysyUaUe, 

Aules iv ;9jpeUtnf mv ht Ibond hi Ihs Appsndlz. 
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Diredunufir Oe «M fT O/fikd LMtrt. 

It wafl formerly the custom to begin eTery nomi with a eapHal{ tnt m fSbam 
practice wm troublesome, and nv« tM writiag or wwitinf a ui owi to d aad eon- 
fused appearance, it has bisen discontinued. It ia, aowavar, f«iy pnptf to Im- 

gin with a capital, in the following instances, tis t 

1. The first word of eveiy book, chaptefy Iflttor, note^ or any 
other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period; and if the two miteDces axe 
ind^pendendy after a note of interrogation or eiclamatioQ. 

3. The appellationa of the Deity. 



"God, JehoTah,the Ahnigh^,the Supraae Bei^b <^ ^-^^ Providnce, 
t&e Messiah, the Holy Spirit'' 

4. Proper names of persona, places^ streetSi mountainSi rivers;, 
ships, and common nouns personified* 

■ZAMPLES. 

<* George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Seaphorse." * 
\ AH tides of honor, professions, or callings also the names of 
eligious sects, courts, societies, and puMic bootes of men. 



** Govenor, Judge, Esquire, Baptists, Frieadi, Cnagrew, tiia Sspreme Jndi 
eial Court." 

6. Names of months, and the days of the week. 

7. Adjectives derived fix>m the proper names of places; as, 
''Grecian, Roman, English, French and Italian.* 

8. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or 
when it is in a direct form. 

EXAMFLES. 
''Always remember this ancient maxim: <Know thwlf."* ''Our great 
Lawgiver says, 'Take np thy cross daily, and follow me.''' 

But when a quotation la brought in indirecdy after a comma, a 
capital is unnecessary: as, ''Solomon observes, ' that pride goes 
before destruction.'" 

The first word of an exunple may also veiy properly befpm with 
a capital ; as, "Teaapiatioii proves our virtue." 

9. Eveiy noun ana principal word in the tides of books. 

EXAMPLES. 
"Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language:" "Thomson's Seasons:" 
"Rollin's Ancient History." 

10. The first word of every line in poetry. 

11. The pronoun /, and the interjection 0, are written in capi* 
tals; as, "I writef "Hear, O earthl" 

12. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi* 
tals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or tiie principal subject 
of the compoution. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 



PART I. 

Tbif part embraces the enential principles oTGnmimar, wUcii wiH %e man 
ftally detailed in the subsequent parts of the work. Additional examples and 
exercises can be easily supplied in such parts as may need further illustratioay 
tiiaa isatfbrded in the book. 
f 

§ 7. PARTS OF SPEECJEL 

Words are divided into eight sorts or kinds^ called 
Parts of Spbbch. See Familiar Lessons, HI, IV, Yp 
VI. 

THEIR NAMES. 

1. The NOUN. 4. The VERB.f 

2. " Pronoun. 5. " Adverb. 

8. " Adjective.* 6. " PRSPOsmoN. 

7. The Conjunction. 

8. " Interjection. 

1. The principal parts of Speech are the noun and the 

VERB. 

3. No idea can be fully expressed in language, wifhoot 
using a noun or a prononn, and a vert). 

•The ArHde is classed under the Adjective. * 

t llw PartidpU is considered a part of the Terb. 
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EXEBCISE.* 



Ezpreii an idea aboat wind, in Uoo \ 

firef water 

boy tiitie tree bird. 

Wliat parte of apMch have been emplojed 7 

The learner can now ezpreas an idea, (oaing the nom and the Mffr,) aboel 
Mnh objecte as can readily be called to mind. 



§8. THE NOUN. 

NoTS.— The meaning of the word noon, vk a haii»-<^^ newtn.) 

1. Every name is a noun. 

Mention the names of the objects in this room. 

2. The name of every person, olgect^ or thing, which can 
be thought of, or spoken of, is a noun. % > 

Mentien all the noons or names, you can recollect. 

EXEBOISB. 
Forikt Board wr suae. 

L Write the nomet of the obiects in a school room. 

2. Write the nanus of animals in a farm yard. 

3. Write the namu of flowers in a sarden. 

4. Write the namu of trees in the forest 

5. Write the names of certain habits ; as, SUilk, dUigenee, 4>e. 

6. Write the names of certain vices ; as, PrqfanmesSf lying, ^ 

7. Write the names of certain virtues ; as, Benetoknee, generoriijf, ij^e, 

* Exercises of this kind may be performed with pleasure and profit to the 
learner upon a black-board or slate. Oral exercises may be added in cases 
where the learner does not comprehend the subject perfectly. 

t ^ or the, may be placed before each of these woids ; as, ' The fire,' ete. 

tThe words thing and object are used in this book m the widest sense. The 
word thing is applied indiscriminately, to inanimate objects, and to abstract 
qualities. The word object is applied to j»erson«,and to eveiy thing which is 
presented to the eenses. The learner should be careful not to confbnnd this 
general meaning of o^'ect, with ita specific signification as a grammaHeat Urm^ 
oplfbaed to fufi^ 
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8. Write the namn of the fiye teiuei 3 as. Hearing, 4« 

9 Write the namea of the metals ; as, Oold, 4*e. 

10. Write the namet of the persons and places which 70a can reeoDeet 

What part of speech has been used to denote th» dfcgects and thiqgs whoM 
tiames have been written ? Why 7 

3. When a noun denotes but one person or thing, it is in the 
siNOULAB NUMBER ;* as, Pen, booky letter. 

4* Wben a noun denotes more than one person or thing, 
it is in the plural number ; as, Pens, books, letters. 

5. The names of individual persons, places and things, are 
called PROPER nouns ; as, Charles, Boston, ApriL 

6. Other names are called common nouns. 



EXERCISE. 

(a) Point out the nouns in the following examples. 

The moon rises in the east Washington was a natiTe of 
Tlie fire bimis on the hearth. Virginia. 

Time is money, said Franktin. The sun, stars and planeta 

Snow and rain &11 fix>m the The sleep of the slugsaivL 

^^clouds. Real friendship is enduring. 

The Amazon is the largest river Honor is the reward of varar. 

in the world. Justice, tnitii, and prudence. 
Which are common nomis T Proper 7 

I\)r the BUuk-hoard. 
Direction. — ^Every sentence after a period should hegin with a 
capital letter. 

(6) Place a noim htfort each of the following expressions. 

MM. 
^-ishaid. — *issteep. 

( The flint is hard. The hill ia wUtp, 

— is pleasant — ukind. — is dark. — runs. 

— walks. — ^^reads. — writes. — mows. 

— is high. — is long. — studies. — shines. 

*A(bwterms,snchas*nttfn6er, ease, nomtfutftve, obfecUoe, ^c, are mtzo* 
dnced into thispart to give variety to the exercises, and a general knewled§s 
of their use. lliof ai« A1II7 explained in Part n. 
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(e) CoBBaettwoBOvniviaeftchoflSiefoUowfaigworAitdi 

— loTe« — 
The duggard loTei aUep, 

— loves — — hates — — pleases — — ehooses- 
•— Sttikes^ —born*— —warms— 
— writes — — studies — —deceives— - 



§9. DEFINrnON. 
1. A noun is the name by which any penon or^tfaingis 
called. 



Whyiithe wonl KonftMNmt Am. Beonue it li Ike aNiii by tHMh a 
cartam aniiml it called. 

Wbj ifl the woid uiimal a nova f Ant. It ia die name by which linng be- 
ingiare called. 

Wbj are the worda Chaiu, Owrge, Suum and HeUm, aooaa T Whj are 
the woidaroie,ia9r,yMfc, noonaf Why ia the word man a neaa T Amm, It 
ia the feaeral mrm or term bj which the humaa apeeiea ia eelJed. 

Why are the wotda vtrfm^eiee, idleneu, mdmiry, iemfmnmu, ftaaa lj f y aad 
d ^ura a Hy, aooaa t Am. They are namn or Imat by whioh eortain qaafi- 
tlea are <Oilled. 

2. The names, then, of all persons^ places, qualities anA 
subslaiioes, are nouns, 
d. Noons are sometimes called sobstaatives. 



BETIEW. ^ 

1. What are the parta of apeech f 2. What are the principal parta oTapeechf 
3. What parta of apeech nraat dwaya be naed in wpeitktng er wntfaig:, to ezpreaa 
an idea ftdly t 4. What ia the meaning of the word notia? 5; Repeat the 
definition of the noon. 6. Write on the board or slate, acTeral eiamplea of 
nouna. 7. What aaaaea are called proper nouns 1 Common f 8. Aretha 
worda ntod, grtatAaa, kjgh, aonna f Why not t 9. What kind of noona are 
the woids Charles, Jamea, Boston, Pordaad f Why t 10. What kind of noons 
are the woids Mrlft, aua^ virlae, etee, Aotiae, roadf 11. Aia the weada iovtiL 
walkt, fiimtt , haUt, thm u, aouna T Why no! T 
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§10. THE VERB. 

Verb (Latin verbum^tL word) meuii a lOOitL^ 

1. No assertion can be made about any person or things 
without a verb. 

2. The noun and the verb are the principal words in a sen- 
tence. 

EXERCISB. 

For ihe Board or SUde. 
(a) Place a word after each of the following nonna to make an aiieitioo. 

M3deL 

The wind — The hone— 

The wind ft^btitf — The hone ne^iU. 

The waves — The sun — The dog — The rain 
The day— Birds— The lion— The ships- 

Fire— Flowers— Trees— Stsrs— 

{b) Point out the verbs in the following ezpretriona 

The moon rises. The sun set& 

The child reads his book. The sword kiDsL 

The loud thunder peals. The waves dash violently 

What part of speech has been employed after the nount son, stan, dee. f 
Why are the words sun, stars, fire, dec. called noons T 

In the expressions above, what is saia or asserted of the moon 1 Of the nm'f 
Of the fire f OfthechUdY What part of speech is nsed to make the asMr- 
tionf 

8. Most Yerbs are used to assert the action of some person or 
thing. 

EXAMPLBS. 

IJkt hoTM rtau. Which word is nsed to assert the aetion of the hofss, «r 

to expreM what the horse does T 
J%i bvrdftUB. Which word is nsed to assert the action of the bird f 
Tluwormereept. Which is the verb T WhyT 
TTu woifhowU, Which word denotes the thing that acts, or the aetor f 
T%i$ bee burnt. Which word denotes the actor f Which ii ued to aaNit 

tiieaetiont 

o 
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EXERCISE. 

Um ft woifd after the following noani to expien aome aetioB. 

Example or MiM. 

ll^bird— TheroM^ Theitan — 

The bird atn^. The row 6Ioom». The staia fioaiJUii. 

Tbe cow — The tiger — The iwallow-^ 

The lightning — Tbe hail — Thunder — 

Glnas— Smoke — Wood — 

The sea — The eel— The bear — 

What part of speech baa been employed to expreas action T 

4. Many verbs assert the action of one person or thing upon 
another. 

EXAMPLES. 

The sun toarms tht earVu 
Which word la used to assert the action of the ttm upon the earihf 

The wind drives the snow. 
Which word denotea the doer T Which denotea the thing acted opoa 1 
Which word ia naed p aaaert the action of tiie wmd upon the afUNO? 

EXERCISE. 
For the Board or Slate. 

(a) Sapplj two verba between the nouns in the aame line to aaaezt the 
action of one person or thing upon another. 

MM. 
Jane — flowers. 
Jane pIucA* flowers. Jane cuttiiHitM flowera. • 

George— his brother. Trees— fruit Children— books. 
Water — thmsL Food — hunger. Eyes — light 

Teeth — food. ^ Earth— fruit Fire — wood. 
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(6) Use a noon to denote the doer, and a Terb to aMort the leliAn, Mm 

the following noonti 

—light —light 

The 9un givtt light CUmdi obtcurt the light. 

—trees. — children. —flour. —carriage. 
•^»|[rain* "^-bocrik* -— time. —Money. 

5. Verbs which are used to assert the action of one persoui 
object, or thing upon another, are called transitive verbs. 

The heat melta the wax. Why is mdU a trmmUm mbf jIihi. It aaserta 
what heat does to wax, or the action of heai apon wax. 
The son warms the earth. Why is wamu a tranaUiee veib 7 
The fire consumes the wood. Whatkindof aTeibiseonnoiief? Whyf 

§ 11. THE OBJECT. 

1. The object of a transitive yerb is a noon or a pronoun 
which denotes the perscm or thing that the agent or doer acta 
upon or controls. 

EXAMPLES. 

Zeno duuHaed hit tlore. The noon dove denotes the person acted upon, 

and is therefore, the object of the Yexb. 
Cfod ereaUd the earth. Which word denotes the object T 
TV wind drivea the »hip. Which word denotes the thing acted apoo T 

What then is the object t 
T%e king ndeekU people. Point oat the o6^ ef the Terix 
ThegenUemanhaaawateh, Whatistheo[|^eef of ^ereibhasf 

2. The noun which is the dj^ect of the verb, is sidd to be 
in the objective case. 

§12. DEFINITION. 

1. A VERB is the part of speech by which any tUi^ is 
asserted. 

2. Any yerb which admiti of an object k a trtauUivt rerh. 
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8. Anyyerb which does not admit of an object is an tii<r«i» 
iUive yerb. 

EXEBOISB. 
{a) Point oat tbe verb ud oiffeti, in oaeh of tlw following lon t wicei. 

The BwaUow builds her nest The huabandinau tills the gromid 
Bees produce honey. Tlie tree yields fruit 

(6) Express the name of in olject after each of the following Teiiia. 

Sickness causes — The earth produces -— 

Worms destroy — God created — 

Are the above yerba transitiye or inatransitiTe T Wbjt Are tlievwte 
akmdtf waiSkt, rwM, «fttne«, transitiye or intransitive T Why f 

(c) r jint out the nonns and verba in the following aentencea ; alao, the objaoi 
of each tranaitive verb. 

A thief stole cloth from a draper. 
Birds build their nests in a secure place. 
Camels bear heavy burdens on their backs. 
The general gained the victoiy. 
The enemy desolated the country. 
The scholar studies his lesson. 
Perseverance overcomes difficulties. 

RBVIBW. 

1. What ia the meaning of oerfr ? 2. Define the object of a verb . S. Ds> 
fine the verb . 4. What parts of speech most be used to express an idea, or to 
Biake aenaet 5. How does a tranntint differ from an tnJtnmaUkoe veibf 
6. What kind of verba takea an object ? 

/' 

§ia THE SENTENCE. 

1. A sentence consists of such words as are employed to 
declare or assert any thing; as, The scholar studies; the 
plant grows. 

2. Every sentence includes, at least, a noun and a Teib. 
d» Every sentence contains %$vkj%Kt and a prtdicaie. 
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§ 14. THE SUBJECT.* 

The std(feet of a sentence denotes that of wbich some* 
ihing is asserted. ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

7%<Mrfftfrc«6I«l,uaBe]itenca. The nilgeet ii the noim aorfl ; II d». 
AOtei the thing of which lomething it anefted. 
I%$Jhwen bloom. What ii the Bubject ? Why f 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Point oat the nibjecti of the fallowing ■enteneefl. 

The tree rocks. The worm creeps. 

The day dawna The leaf shakes. 

The sword glitters. The snow melts. 

The branches bend. The san sets. 



(6) Supply thxee lubjecti for each of the following i 

— flies. 
Tb» btrd flies. Time flies. T%i tnemy fliesL 

—stands. — sleeps. — awakes. 

— fidls. — edts. — walks. — dreams. 

— commands. — bums. — reads. — shake. 

(e) Point oat the noans which denote the subjecta and objects, bk the foUowing 
sentences. 

The king conquered the enemy. The tree yields fhiit 

The solvere besieged the town. The nK>on withdraws her light 

The foxes deceived the hunters. Bees collect honey. 

<%e wolf followed tL 9 lamb. Hunters pursue the game. 

4. The noun which is the subject of the verb is in the mwt- 
iruUive c(ue. 

In the sentences above, fttng, §oidien,yifxe9, and wo^, are in the nominatiTe 
ease. What others are in the nominative ? 

*The Mubjeet is here defined as a grammatical term. In logic, the snbject 
of thoaffht is always some person or thing. A similar distinction is made be- 
tween the terms w^ect and predicate in grammar, and the same terms in logic. 
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5. To find tlie word wldch is intbe nominatiye case, in- 
qnize irhu word denotes thai of wUek something is asaertr 
ed. 

flXEBOISB. 
JMstooiikeiMnislatiMMBlmdimeMelBllMftHowlBgMa^^ ^ 

The child plays. The trees grow. 

The leaf shakes. The fox bariEs. 

The horse neigh& The ball rolls, 

lime flies. Idleness produces poverty. 
The sun sets in a cloud. The master taught him to write. 

^ The sky is dear. Contentment is a bfesnng. 

The apples are ripe. Union is strength. 

§ 15. THE PREDICATE. 

NoTz^— To jpredicate, pfniftet io agbrm, i/o 4itHrt, to didmt. 

The predicate of a sent^ca consists of the word or 
wordS) which we use in asserting any thing. 

I 

EXAMPLES. I 

Hie son shines ; shines is the predicate ; it is used to as- 
saK sometMng ahont the sun. 

7%< groM grotoi. Point oat the prf«ltea<e. Why ii jUl caUed pia dica ta 1 ! 

TUthipwSiM, Potatoatthe fWMtteote. 

ThAdayitjrfeoMm^. WhatisaMertedofdqr? I 

EXEBOISE. 
Supply two predicates for each of the following nonni. 

I MM, 

Trees— Roees — 

Trees UoMom, Roses zxefra^ranL 

Earth — Water — Dog — Clouds — Snow—, Horse — 
Serpent— Vapor — Fire — Man — Boy — Rain -— 
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What part "f speech has been ased in assertinff something of the sabjecta 
above f What parts ofspeech have been defined? 

§ 1& The Verb Be. 

1. Anh are, was, is, are parts of the verb be. 

2. The verb he asserts only the existence of the 8al:|ject ; as, 
I am ; L e., I exist The world is ; L e., exists. 

3. Some word or words must be used with the verb he, to 
predicate or assert any thing more than existence ; as, The 
sun is shining ; is shining is the predicate. The earth is 
round ; '< u/' with the word ^ rounds'* oonstitotes the predi- 
cate. The man is in trouble ; is in troubkf is the predicate. 

NoTX^— In these examples, existence is first asserted, and then somethiBg 
more is added. The man w; i. e. is existing or living j in traubiU is added to 
ahow the state in wliich he is living. 

EXERCISE, 
(a) Point oat the predicate in the following expressioiia. 

Time is short The trees are talL 

The rain is fidling. The day is near. 

The un is pleasant The view was deliffhtfiiL 

The ooil is productive. The time is at hand. 

Supply a word to complete the predicate in each of the following expressions. 

Friends were — Time is — 

The scholars are — Home is — 

The man is — The horses are — 

The birds are — The snow wi^ — 

I am — 1 Thou art — 

$ 17. The Verbs May, Can, ShaU, Jm,MgM, Mutt, Could, Wouid, 
Shotdd 

These verbs are used with other verbs, or as parts of other 
verbs/ to make an assertion or predicate. 

COMPOSITION. 
Compose three senteL^ces on each subject; including the verbs last mentioned. 
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MiM. 
Hie youth— ThewoA — 

The youth tmS return. The work mult fte jafeofonl. 

The youth hm^ dwbf. The work 9hould progmt. 

The youth «AotiUo%. TbiB ynuk wtt he am^pUted. 

Children— Charles—* FwresOm^ llieMlibBth — 

Tune— The Bible— Talents— Anger— 

$]a DEFiNmoNa 

1. A sentence is any oolledaon of words which comprises a 
subject and a predicate. 

2. The principal parts of a sentence are the nUbjeU and 
predicate. 

8. The snlject denotes that of which something is asserted 
or expressed. 

4. The predicate is used to express that which is asserted 
of the subject 

5. The subject must be a noun, or something standing for a 
noun. 

6. The predicate may be anyverby or the Tcib bs with 
some word or words connected with it 



COMPOSITION. 

DoLBcnoir. — Write the composition in a plain neat hand, leaT 
ing a wide margin on the left side of the page. Make a period 
at the ^lose of every complete sentence. 

Compote Biz sentences on each of the following sul^'scte. 
Modd. 
Subject — Bttn — 
The sun shines. Th% son giTes light 

The sun warms the earth. The sun melts the snow. 

The sun dries the ground. The sun is eclipsed by the moon. 

A man. A bird. A boy. A child 
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r 

BBVIBW. 

1. What pirta offpeeph ara MMiitial in fonnliig a leviteaGa f .S. What ate 
the principal parts of a aentence called t Z. Define the aubject 4. Of what 
part or parta of apeech must the aubjeet conaiat f 0. Of what may the predU- 
cate conaiat f 6. How does the yexb Bb differ fVom other Terba T 7. What 
ia said of the verba may, can, S^c 8. Will you give an example of a aenteneef 
9. In the aentence, Tht eUntdafiy, which word ia the anbject? Which word ia 
the predicate 7 10. Point out tiie anfajecta and predicatea in the fdlowing aen* 
tenoea. Hu 9ky %» dear, Tht Uaoe» tkaJu, Tlu tikiip U tmXimg. 

BXBBOISB. 

The leaner may now point oat the tuJbjtd and frtdioati in each of the fol- 
lowing aenteg^9^ 

NoTS.— The predicate may be known by asking what is aaid or aaaerted of 
the aubject 3 the word 6r wbrdia which answer the queation wilTb^'fiil) 'predi- 
cate. 

Authors write boeks. Soldiers fight battles. 

Ships sail on the sea. Foxes dig holes in the ,^un<L 

Indians use the tomahawk. Life is a vapor. 

Point out the nouna and verba in the aentencea above. 

Point out the nouna which are in the nominative caae 3 in the objeetiye caae. 

The objective caae may be found by inquiring wk&iU the digeot 0^ the 



§19. THE PRONOUN. 

The word pronoun [LaUn proy inatead of, and nomen, a name] aignifiea in 
stead of ^ aoyn or name. 

1. >A pronoun is employed to avoid an improper or tOQ^&e- 
quent use of the noun ; as, I will write ; the pronoun I is prtrp- 
erly used instead of the name of the writer. James might 



i 
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leam if he would be diligent ; ke is QBed to aTtnd repeating 
James. 
2. The ftDowing woidfl are called jMTMiial pron^^ 

SVBJECTB. OBJKCTS. 

I me 

Thou thee 

He him 

She her 

It h 

We OB 

Teoryou you 

'Fhej them. 

8* The following words are called rdaiive pronoims. 

STOJXCTS* OBJKCTS* 

Who whom 

Which ndiich 

That that 

4 Who and wham are used onlj for persons, and for things 
personified. 

5. Which is used for things and irrational animals.* 

6. l%ai is nsedibr persons, for irrational animals, and ftr 
ihingk 



EXERCISE. 
(«) Write MMne pranoan before each of the fonowiiig fertm 

— woik* — beliere. — hnovett 

/weik. ITebeUeve. • 2%o«kiiowe«t 

—walk. — dreams. — studies. — work. — lo?e. 
—read. — waikest — lovest — dream. — ^ 



*Ib older EDgliih writen^ and ui the Bible, wkkh oftra refen to peiwae. 



J 
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(d) Write fOBie pronoui to denote the olfeti of tiie foOowiBg ivriM. 

Madd. 

They obey ^ We ihoald fear— 

The J obey the -king. We ihoald feer God. 

I teach — I believe -— I know— > 

He blames — I will convince— I will chaatiae-* 

I hear — They rebuke — I read — 

NoTa.^The eligecte loAom and whUh are placed before the veib ; aa, Whom 
I lore, whom I fear, which I aee. 

(c) Supply aabjecta and objecta for the following veibe. 

MnkL 

— teach — 

I teach ymt, yon teach me, we teach them, they teach ua, whom I teach, etci 

— praiae— — robe — — blaiiiea — 

— advisest — — chastises — — please — 

— see — — reprove — — standera — 

BBMARES. 

In the following examplea the learner may point oat the pronoona which are 
■abjecta or oli{)ecta^ and thoae ^hich are in the nominatiTO caae or in the 
objectiTe caae. 

It ahould be remembered that the dbjecta whoMf loAtdl and thai atand h^brt 
theaab|ect; as, The book toMdk/ read} toAieft ia the objui of leed, and is 
pUced before I, tiie aabject The learner will alM> bear in mind that the pro> ' 
Boan which ia the sutjeet, is in the nommaUvt eau ; and that the 
which ia the olivet of a Torb or preposition, is in the offjHiiot caae. 

EXAMPLES* 

He is the man whom J. saw. 
Who do men say that I am ? 
Did you hear the news which they brought? 
' He blamed me, and I blame you. 
The rose which we saw is fading. 
The tree that we passed has withered. 
The orator whom I heard was eloquent 
I am the vine, ye are the branches. 
The task which I performed was difficult 
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$m. DEPimnoN. 

1. A PRONOUN 18 a part of speech used instead of a 
noun. 

BlYISIf. 

1 What doet the woid pranoim iMfyf 1 Wlttt pronomM are siAjaefei I 
a. Wit piBap— ■ m9 oh|Mti t 4. I&i— >pfow. «. WUdiamttepOT- 
ioiMl pronoiuw f 6. Which the lelathrM f 7. What ii the pwff prnW nil ^ 
wlioai in a Mntenea ? OftotodbandfAaLwhrnithajaTOtheokgee^ofairaibf 
a Name the pewonal pwMM. STha rdtfiw pwwi> 



OOMPOSriTIOH. 

Cnmp iiB iMlf iiiiriach ahall iaol^e in eaeh, e— er mate <f Iht 
f^KproiMWM. 

I me 

He him 

Who whom 

fihe har 

Tha¥ thMB 

Which which 

Thai that 

$91. "NOONS cm PRONOUNS MODIFIED. 

1. Some word or wotdsmaybe joiiied to noons or pronouns 
to modify their meaning. 

NoTK^Aathewordmodj^beaBii wedin thbboek,it ia impoftant that 
the learner ahonld hare a clear idea of ita signification. 7b modUi, (Lit mo- 
dutj « manner,'' 'J limit," « bound,") jigniaea to qualify, to dMCi«e,to defin^, 
to hmit, to explain. *' 

BXAHPLES. 
Good man. Man ia modified bjgoodi i- e., good ei pr eaa e a the eharactef of 

Pleaaantligfat I4glUi» modified by jileaMml; i.e.^|»lMMii(«ipreaaea tha 
fulitjr oC'l^AlyOr ahowa what kind oflii^t 



m 

EXEROISB. 
Show how the nomis are modified in fhe following enmplei. 

Revengeful temper. Fruitful trees. Belfiah heart 

Strong memoiy. Productiye soil CheerfUl liglit 

Bflvfc night Long day. Beep water. 

NoTX^-The wofdB joined to the nonni above an called a^iectiveik 
2. The maaning of nooBS and pronomui maybe modified 
\fj other noons. ' 

EXAMPLES. 

Cicero, ttc wOm ; the ontor modifiea Cicero j L e., itdenotef wkai demo 
ii referred to. 

deen^t orations ; Cictr&t modifiea orations. WhoH or loM ofatioBe f Ite 
neon Cieero\ answers the inqnixy, and therefore restricti the word crfifiaRf 
to a particular class. 

John, the Baptist Howisthemeaaiiigcf Joteoio^ftidf 
Pilgrim's progress How is the meaning of jp r ogras s nodifted f 
Mention other examples of a similar kind. 

8. The meaning of noons and pronouns may be modified by 
the prepositions tn, of, oHf udth, atj and the noon or woxd 
following them. 

BXAHPIiES. 

A man of sorrow; A man in affiction ; qftorrow, in qffidiUmj modify man; 
L e.y they describe the condition of a man. They are eqniTalent to the adyeo- 
tives Morrau^, t^flkUd, 

The prisoner at the bar ; at the bar modifies prisoner. 

An army on the march. How is army modified f 

A house witii green window-blinds ; hoase is modified by the wcids wUh 
gnm wmdo u hUmd ^ and wrindow blmdt is modified bj grefn. 

NoTBiT—Qf sorrow, tn «^iicfion, on the ifiarcA; 4^., are called a^ioncts of the 
words whose meaning they mo^y. 

4. The meaning of nouns and pronouns may be modified by 

a relative clause. 



NoTx.r-A relative clause is one that eataios toAo, fsMcft, UM, whom 
ttf fcoifk or some other relatire word. 

^ 4 
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BXAMPLBS. 

Hera if a tree which bean iweet applet. The elaiue wkiek h§an, Jj^, 
modifies the meaning of tree 3 it describes a quality of IL The whole i ent e m c e 
Is eqairalent to, " Here is a sieeef appU tree." 

The rich man, who fkred somptaooslj. How is the meaning of man modi- 
fiedf The fields which are clothed with Yerdnre. How is the woid field 
modified? 

Give other eiamples of noons modified hj a clanse. 



BEMARKS. 

1. The modification of noons and pronouns by parUeiplei, and hf rcrte in 
te u^bdHoe, is exphuned under $ 81 and $ 124. 

t. A teib in the infinittTe, modifying nouns or adjectiTes, is in most eases, 
mhen it has a limiting power, so similar in its import to a verbal funm, ($ 46» 
6,) that it may properly be consideiedan a^tfunet of the noun oradijectiTe which 
it modifies} as, A time I0 sow, Le.,>brsoi0tng. AToicefonqg; Le.,ybr«tnf- 
liif . Ready to dtpart i i. t.,for deparHitg. 



§22. ADJUNCT. 

NoTBw— ^4fimef signifies something ''joined to," or ** connected with." 

An adjunct is two or more words connected with another 
word to modify its meamng. 

EXAMPLES. 

A youth of a mild disposition ; qfa miid dUpotiiionf is the adjunct of yontii $ 
i e. it describes a quality of the youth. 

A row of trees ; ^ trees is the adjunct of row, it Umiie or rcsfrieft the mean- 
ing of row. A row of what 7 The adjunct answers the question. 

An army of locusts. What is the adjunct 7 Why so called f 

A foifc with three prongs. Point out the adjunct* 

A tree of rapid growth. What is the adjunct of tree f 

A heart to feel. What is the adjunct of heart 7 

A task to be performed. Point out the adjunek 
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EXEB0I8E. 
Write adjuneti to modify the meaning of the following boom. 



TliekindiieM^ayWeiui. AioMtnUoom. 

Friendship — A tree — A knift — 

Affection — A flower — A coach — 

Indulgence -« A forest A book — 

Goodness-*- A grove ^^ A dock — 



§ 23. MODIFIED SUBJEGT.* 

Whfttdoei the m^'cd of a aentence denote? How does thenbjeet diffisr 
from the object f $ $ ^M^* 

The subject of a sentence may be modified. 1. By an 
acyecHve. 2. By another runmj or Siprtnunm. 8. By an 
odQimet. 4. By a rdaUue clau9e. 



§24. THE ADJECTIVE. 

'NoT^j^Adjeetioe means some word added to a nomi or name. It is derived 
ftom a Latin word signifying '' to add to." 

1. Adjectives which are used to explain the quality or 
character of persons or things, are called BBSCBipnyB ab- 

JECTXYES. 
NoTE^F— Qualify signifies what sort or kinJ. 

* The subject may be modified in the same manner as a noun or pronoun in 
any relation : but it is thouffht desirable to keep the wbftd, as one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the sentence, oefore the mind of the leameT; even at the expense 
of some repetition. 
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BXA1CPLB8. 

Crood is an adjective ; it explains the qualitj or character 
of eyeiy person or thing to whieh it is applied ; as. 
Good men. Ck)od friends. Gtood fruit 

GkxkL houses. Good scholars. Good fiurms. 

WhyugoodaajMicptUef Ant. It ezphiiia tke quality or chancterof 
men, fruit, 4tc. 

£XERGI8B. 

For i^ Boards suae. 

(«) Join tbe i^iSjBtiT* (HmK to sadi jiooni at you can recollect } alaotbead- 
jectiTea, 

3veet— Bitter— Idle— 

Hard — Small— Selfish- 

Great — Round — Hungiy — 

(6) Join three a^ectiTes to each of the following nouni. 

MM. 
' — eiuL 

Bri^waau Gloriouf tun. CUmdUuwan. 

— moon. — parents. — tree. 

— home. — rose. — house. 

(e) Point out the descriptiTe adjectiTea in the following expreaaiona . 

The lofty sky. The mlver moon. 

The silent orb. The dark cloud. 

The shaggy brow. The turbid streaoL 

l^e auburn locks. The dashing waves. 

The impetuous temper. Tlie rosy mom. 

2. Adjectives which serve to define or liwit the mean- 
ing of boi;bs or pronouns, are called dbfinitits adjbc- 

TIVBS. 
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These wmrnora, the* one, iwo, three, ^.,tki§,i thai,ihe9e, thoee, both, eadb, 
•tery, eiiher, neither, eome, other, any, one, tOl, eudk, mticft, many, none, $am», 
few. 

NoTSv—iln or a vndthe, are called articlss, and in paiainff may be re* 
garded as sach. 



EXAMPLES. 

Point oat the definitive adjectiTes in the followinff expressions, and designate 
Ibose which are called articles. 

A tree. This watch. Eveiy hour. 

An apple. This gold watch. Every good man. 

A high tree. That monster. Those tyrants. 

The world. That bloody man. AU lions. 

The good man. Each day. Another eviL 

N0TX.P— 1. An is from a Saxon word which signifies one, 

8. An if ased before words beginning with a vowel sound. A is nsed before 
words beginning inth a consonant sound; as, An industrious man, a man, on 
hour, a union* 

NoTX^— Union begins with the sound of y. 



EXERCISE. 
Join rix definitive adjectiTes to each of the following nouns. 

— book. — ^horses. — people. 

— paper, 
—men. 
— foacL; 



, COMPOSITION. 

" Sentences to be written, including the noun or pronoun, verb, and adjective. 
Each sentence after a period should begin with a capital letter. .The whole 
should be written in a neat and plain hand. 

* An or a and the have been generally in the later grammars, classed with 
adjectiTes. ^ 

f The words iM»f that^ ^e.y are sometimes substituted for nouns, or the noum 
Trith which they asree are understood. On this account they are called in 
some grammars, adjective pronouns. * 



— flower. 


—orator. 


— hour. 


— wwiwial- 


—bridge. 


— nver. 
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Afecfefc 
SubjeeL The roM. 

TUfragraninuenertamMthewir. It iimenuig ill nvcil floww to At 
nfitfi^ ran. Will the mower cut down the fair roM with his enul icjfthet 



flRomtfi^i 
ThejNdc 



roM withera and diet. 



TbekUa Hie hawk. Thebifd. The monung. 

$2S. DEFINITION. 

1. The adjective is a part of speech joined to a noun or 
pionoim to qualify, describe, or limit its dgnification. 

Examples of (he auhjed mod^kd hy an a^edive. 
The branching oak reaiBts the blaat Oak ia the anb) ct; the t/raadmgotkf 
is the modified aubject Which is the definitive f 

Point out the modified aabjects in the following aentencea. 

This fatal day will be remembered. 
Gentle manners are winning. 
A soft answer twneth away wrath. 
The cool breeze is refreshing. 
The morning sun was clouded. 
The loud thunder pealed. 
The tiger is a fierce animal. 

K £! M A Bi K . 

A subject which is modified, L e., explained or limited in either 
of the ways mentioned under § 21, is called the modifixd subjzct* 

EBVIBW. 

1. In what waja are nonna and pronoona modified? S. Explain what k 
meant by the term adjunct 3. Explain the meaning of adiectiye. 4. What 
ate deacriptire adjectiYoa 7 ^Defimtive 7 5. Name the definitivea. 6. Gm 
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■ome exannloi of a nil4ect modified by aa «4)ectiTe. 7. Wkit Mrti of ipeeeli 
have alreaay been explained 7 8. Denne the noon. The Terb. 9. Wnat ia 
a sentence T Subject? Predicate? 10. Write aa example which ihall con- 
tain a rabjaety a veib, and an object 



§ 26. Subjed mcd^Ud by amaQmr Abvn or Prononm. 

1. The subject may be modified by aaetfaer noim or a 
pronoun ; as, Milton, (he poet. ^^ The poet," modifies Mil* 
ton ; it shows what Milton is spoken of. Yirtae's reward. 
Howard is modified by " virtae's."* 



EXAMPLBS. 

Cicero the orator. Stewiut the philoMpfaer. 

Gibbs the pirate. The nver Gflmges. 

How are Cicero, Gibbs, Stewart, and river modified 7 

' 2. Each of the nouna thus related may have an a^ectave ; as, 

Cicero, the renowned orstor. Gibbs, the notorious pirate. The illustriooa 
Milton, the great English poet Milton is modified by ittuflrioia, and by potls 
and poet is modified or qualified by gr^t and Engliih, 



EXEBCISB. 

Show how the subjects of the following sentences .are modified. 

My worthy fiiend, Sir Roger, told the story. 
The planet, Jupker, has four moons. 
Miltiades, the son of Cimon, was an Athenian. 
Herschel, the astronomer, discovered the planet Uranus. 
Washington's prudence saved his country. 

" A noun which ends in • preceded or followed by the apostrophe (') denotes 
the ffOMe$»or, and is said to oe in the possessive case. 
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§ 97. SUBJECT, MODIFflSD BY ADJUNCTS 

The sdtgect may be modified by an adjimct. See § 22. 



BZAMPLBS. 



Awwia|iraipMts llwa4i«Bet,inyrMgpcel, modiftai WW. Amnicfnr, 
rowB| the m^pauBi, ^§orrowB, nodiilM many Le^ dafiiiM hk eonditiQB. 



EXBBOISE. 

Sliovr how the iiili]ecti of the following leBteiices are modWed. 

The man of oeience conunands respect 
The yoirth of great fironiise, found an early grave. 
Tlie priaoner in chaina, made his escape. 
• The priaoner at the bar, received hia aentence. 
A great multitude of people were present 
The atorma of winfry time will quickly ] 



COMPOSITION. 

Supply a^iancts to fill the blank placea. 

MihUL 
1. Cowper •— — died in the year 1800. 
Cowper, tic gi^foet, died in the year 180a 

S. The terror -^ ». .» overpowered hia facnltiee. 
Tlie terror qfaneUmal judgment, oTerpowered hit facoltiea. 

9. He — — ahoold baild hia houae npon a rock. 

He, loAo would aethkt a wue man, ihould build hia houae upon a rock. 



Washington 
Columbus 
Youth 

The pleasures 
The man 
The counsel 
The robber 
The carriage 



died in the year 1799. 
waa a native of Genoa, 
often find an early grave, 
are trannent 
will be esteemed, 
should be respected, 
demanded the admiral's purse, 
was overturned. 
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BBMARK. 

A4]ectives are often modified by adjuncts ; as, Capable tfteeing , 
the adjunct, qf 9edng, modifies capable. Happy m l|^ ; the ad- 
junct, tfi Ijfe, modifies happy. 



§ 28. VERBS MODIFIED. 

The meaxung of the verb is often modified by some imi 
or words connected with it. 



EXAMPLES. 

The stream flows smoothly ; gmoothly modifies the meaning of 
the verb ; that is, it shows how the stream flows. 

The boat will arrive to-morrow ; ithmorraw modifies wiB omst 
in respect to dme ; that is, it denotes the time tdben. 

The bird sings sweetly; how is the meaning of the verb tingt 
modified? 

NoTE.^Tlie words above which modify the meaflSng of the veifoeJlMM^ or- 
rwi, and HngM, are called adverlM. 

The meaning of a verb may be modified, 

L By an object See § 11. 

2. By an adverb. 

3. By an adjunct See § 22. 



§ 29. THE ADVERR 

'Nfyr^.^-Adverb rignifies a wofd added to another word, fiom the Latin ad, 
to, and «er6tiffi, a word. 

1. Some adverbs are joined to verbs, to show the manner 
of acting; as, The youth studies diligently. DiUgenUy 
denotes in what manner j or how the youth studies. 



biimier of aetiog or doing. 



1. Write two adTHteafWMch of the IU1oiHh^«Hw^U^i<AiI>^< 
t or doing. 



Tho water flowf — 
TUwatorflowt §m99Mff, 
Tlie wmter flowi ixpid^. 

Hie pupil writes — The fire baam — The ehild talkr— 
The sun shines — The lion roare — The bird sings — 
How are the Terba which 70a have written modified T 
f. Place a noon and a Tezb before each of the following adTerba : 

— proudly. — ilL *-welL — foolisUj. 

— coirecUy. — cruellj. — unwisely. — jusdy. 

2. Some adyerbBdeaote the ^9116 of aetang or doing; as 
Wow I will go ; now is an adverb ; it denotes time. 

My cousin will arrive to-morrow. Which is the advert) ? 
•Note. — ^Adverba of time answer to the queation, when? 

BXERCISB. 

Point out the adveiba of time, and the Teiba which they modify. 
The boat arrived yesterday. I heard the news before. 

When did his brother arrive ? I will write soon. 
The steamer will come to-day. He wiU never forget you. 

Fm- ike Board wr Slate. 
Write five aentencea, each of which ahall include one of the following 

lOfl 



To-monrow. Already. Hereafter. 

AgasB. Lately* Never. 

8. Some adverbs denote place ; as, I am here; you aro 

tWtf ; that is, in thitplaeey in ihatplace. 
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SXBSOISB. 

Point out the adYorbs of place. 

Whither has he gone ? [that is, to what place.] 

Where I am, there shall ye be. 

The day draws near. 

Whence art thou ? [that is, firom what place.] 

Ibrihe Board crlSale. 

Write tentencei which ahall include the following adTerbf of place t 

Here. There. Where. Whence. Thence. 

4 Some advertis denote asstnt, demai, doubt ; as, YtSj nOf 
noty undoubtedlff, truly ^ perhaps, probably, possibly. 

5. Some adverbs denote comparison, quoM^y ; a^ Mortf 
most, very, much, enough. 

6. Most adverbs answer to the questions, how 7 when 7 or 
how often 7 as, The prattler talks — how 7 Ans. Foolishly. 

The boat arrived — when 7 Ans, To-day. You come to. 
town — how often 7 Ans. Frequently. 

7: Adverbs are often joined to adjectives, to modify their 
meaning ; as. More pleasing ; most fanciful ; very true. 

8. Adverbs sometimes modify the meaning of other ad- 
verbs ; as, Very soon ; most assuredly. 

9. Adrerbs rarely modify prepositioDa ; as, Alnunt to; di* 
reetly mider. 

§30. DEFINITION. 

The tArerb is a part of speech joined to- yerbt, a^eo- 
taveB, and other adyerbs, to modify their meaioiiig. 
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00MP08ITI0H. 

Sentenew to be written, oaoh of whieh nnj iMlede eM of the fbUewiaf 

■dvertMS 

Diligently. Rapidly. AsBuredly. Pteaauilly. 

Uiutoubtedty. Poenbfy. Probably. Gheerfulfy. 

Truly. To-day. To-morrow. Often. 

Ye& Not More. Moet 



BBYIEW. 

1. What if the ■oWeet called when explained or deacribed by odiar woidif 
% What ia the modified piedicateT 3. In what wara ia the meaning of the 
verb modified f What doea the word adcwb aignify T A. Mention what dif- 
ferent claaaea of adverba denote. 6. With what parta of apeeeh, beaidea the 
▼eib, are adToiba connectedt Define the adToib. 



§ 31. ADJUNCTS OF THE VERB. 

TwojOt more words connected wiUi the verb, to modify 
its meaning, are called the adjunct of the yerb. 



EZAMPLlBS. 

JEb kvea to learn ; to kam ia the adjunct of the veri> Iooet« and 
modifies its meaning. 
Sk desires to improve. Point out the adjunct of the Terb desim. 

Note.— The adjuncts to leam, to tmproee. are verbs in the infinitiTe mode, 
. which will be explained under the aubject of Verfrt. in Part 11. 

Ihnpe^udyouarewXL The adjunct tta< ^ou ore loefl^ modifies 
or limits the meaning of the yerb hope. 



BEKABK. 

The most common acyunct of the verb is a proposition with its 
obgeet 
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§ 32. THE PREPOSmON. 

NoTX.— 'The word preposition signifies a placing before, or t plM6 befon. 
(Latin, f rtf, btfore, and poiiHOj a jdacing, or a pUwe,) 

EXAMPLES. 



ft 



Hie snow lies — (he ground. The word which should stand he- 
^ore ground, to connect it in aetue with /i», is called a preposition, 
lie snow lies on the ground. 

He went — England — Coflr. England may be connected with 
went by the preposition/h»m. Cork may be connected with went 
by to. He wentyit>iii England to Cork. 

1. The preposition is followed by a noun or something stand- 
ing for a noun, which is called the object of the pt^pos^on. 



EXAMPLES. 

EighteMimesa tenddh to life. lAfe is the object of the preposition 
to ; to lijk is the aifuncl of the ▼erb tendeth. 

Columbus eailed aerosa the Mcmtic •Across is the preposition. 
What is its object ? Point out the tufund of sailed. 



Far the Board or SZofe. 

(a) Place wotds before and after the foUowiiw prepositions to tnaloe sense. 
The TertM go, loeiU, eonUf with the pronouns I, ke, (key, can be used before 
most 6r them* 



ModeL 
A man <{f sorrows. He went into the house. 

-of^ — mto— » — fit)ni— — on-^ 

-beyond — — upon — — without — — after— 

.by^ , —over — —near — — with— 

-up — * — about — — in-^ — down— 

-below — — against — — before— — above — 

-trtthin — ^ -^ among — — under— -* behind— 

-to— —at— —for— —through— 
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(6) Supply prepotition* for the unfinished sentencet that foHow : 

He traveUed — Europe. The rain fell — the clouds. 

He lived — the Arabs. The fruit lies — the ground. 

They, cast him — the pit The eagle hoypred — his head 

He was acquainted — gtief. The stone rolled — the hilL 

He fell — his sword. He was cruslwd — the wheels 

NoTE^ — In all theee instancet the pfepoaition, with the noan followuig^ 
modifies the verb of the sentence. 

He travelled wkiiher^ or to what plaee 9 The prepontion with the 
noun, answera the question. 

Note.— iA whole sentence is frequently the object of a preposition ; aa. The 
crime of being a young man. Being a young manf i» the object of the preposi- 
tion ({^. 

2. A preposidon; with its object, is called the adjunct of the 
word which it modifies. 



EXAMPLES. 

Point oat the adjuncta of the verbs in the following sentences i 

The sun shines upon the earth. 
The wind blows from the north. 
The boat glides over the waves. 
Difficulties are overcome by exertion. ■ 
They divided the captives among themselves. 

8. Prepositions with their objects, modify nmms ; as, The 
land of promise* Of promise modifies land, or is the adjunct 
of land. 

4. Prepositions with their ol^ects, modify adjectives ; as, 
Worthy of esteem. Of esteem modifies worthy. True to 
nature* To nature modifies, or is an adjunct of true. 



§33. DEFINITION. 

1. The prepodtion is a part of speech x» connect 
words, and show their relation. 
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2. Prepositions are followed by nouns, pronouns, and dans- 
es. 

8. Prepositions with their objects, are adjuncts of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and sometimes of adverbs. 



COMPOSITION. 

Write tentencet about the trayeller, describing hit joumeyiiigi from 
one place to another, his modes of conveyance, &c.; and use the prepositions 

to, from, through, in, among, around, &c. 



REVIEW. 

1* What is the sisnification of preposition T 2. Before what words does it 
stand T 3. Define uie preposition. 4 What ports of speech does the preposi- 
tion with its obftct modify t 5. In what ways is the meaning of the Ten modi- 



GtnercH exardst on (he Parts of Speech andprinapUs abtady 
explained. 

The following f]uestions may serve as a guide in examining the sentences 
below: 

J^lhe fori vfwpttfik u a noioi, inquire, Why so called t Is it the atibfeci or 
object ? Is it modified or explained by any other word 7 

If an adjective^ inquire, Why so called T Is it descriptive or definitive 7 
What word does it limit or describe 7 

Xjf a verhf inquire. Why so called ? Is it transitive or intransitive 7 Why f 
Is its meaning modified by other words 7 

Make similar inquiries in regard to other Parts of Speech. 

The sun gives light by day. 

The ships sail over the boisterous deep. 

Clarion notes rang sharply on the ear. 

It was a sultiy day of summer. 

The heavens declare the glory of God. 

The integrity of the upright diall guide them. 

The fiuit of the righteous is a tree of life. 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

The moon shines oU the brow of a mountain. 

Knowledge enlarges the mind. 

Milton, the author of *< Paradise Lost," was blind. 
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MODIFIED PREDICATE. 

1. The predicate is aword or a combination of mxrds 
used to express that which is asserted of the subject ; as, 
The AoyrerMoams; SmeisBhart; hloinnijUkd is shorty are 
predicates. 

2. Any verb may be a predicate. The verb k, pads 
of which are am, artj m, are, was, w<uty wertj commonly 
has some word or words connected with it to constitate % 
predicate ; as. The wind u Uomng ; time uprteUnu. 

8. The predicate modified by some word or words con- 
jiected with it, is called the modijUd predieaU. 

BXPLAHATION. 

Tht awaUowJIies 8wyt^ through tbe air. What is asKrted of the 
milgect ? Ans. Hies. What expresses that which is asserted of 
thesafajeet? Ans. TTiepredieate. la the predicate modified by 
any other word ? Ans. The predicate <* flier* is modified by «im/i- 
bgf which expresses how the bird flies. What, then, is tbe mpdiMd 
predicate ? Ans. Flies swi/Uy ihrovgk the air, 

Thtptafk depend eld^Qn fMngfor suh s isitnea. The modified 
predicate is, d^)end ddtfbf onfMng fir subsisienet. 



EXAMPLES. 
Point oat ilte aubjed, predieaUf and mod^d predicaU, in the following 

Peter wept bitterly fbr his sin. 

He recited the lesson impeifectly. 

They divide^ the inheritance among them. 

Rivers flow mto the ocean. 

The sailors abstained from intoxicating drinks. 

Preparations were made for the funeral. 

The body was borne to the church on the sabbath fi>I]0wing. 

The church was filled with sad countenances. 



AND EXERCISES. S3 

§35. ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES.* 
NoTX^— Analysis signifies resolving, dlTidiiig, or sepertting. 

1. The analjeds of a mm|d6 sentence eonsisls m separat- 
ing or dividing the sentence, into tiie parts of whieh it is 
composed^ and in showing the relations of Qiese parts. 

§ 3a iME'raOD OF ANALYJaNG. 

1. Point out the subject of the sentence. 

2. Point out the predicate of the sentence. 

3. Point out the modified subject 

4. Point out the modified predicate. 

5. Point out the adjuncts or modifiers of sutii other words as 
are modified or limited. « 

KoTBrf— A sentence in its simplest fona has no adjuncts ormo4ifienis as 
Charles reads. 

$37. MODELS OF ANALYZING. 

(a) Good breeding conrists in a respectfiil behavior to alL 

Name the parts of speech in this sentence. 

1. Breeding is the subject ; it specifies the thing spoken o£ 

2. Consists is the predicate; it is used to express that wluch 

is asserted of breeding. 

3. Chod breeding is the m<dified subject ; good is the atSedive. 

4. Consists in a respectful behavior to all, is the modified pred- 

icate. 

5. Mespcdfid modifies behavior; it shows what Idnd of behav- 

ior; to aUis the adjunct of bduwior. JMl means atf per- 
sons, and is the object of the preposition to, 

(6) The early natives of this countiy fell into the hands of the 
Romans. 

* Only a few simple sentences are giren here for analysis, which may serve 
to fix in the memory of the pupil the foregoing explanftions. The subject 
will be resumed in succeeding parts of the book. 



J 
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Name tLe parts of apeeeh in thia aeatenea. 

1. Natives 18 the subject Why ? 

2. jFVa is the predicate. Why? 

3. The earbf natives of (his country , is the modified subject 

4. Fdtinto the hands qfthe Romans, Is the modified predicate. 

5. Of this eountiy is the adjunct of natives. The is a d^buHoe , 

early is an aeSeetvoe ; both modifying natives, the su^eet 

6. Into the hands of the Rttmans^ is the adjunct offeU, the predicate. 
Of the Romans is the adjunct of hands; it answers the question, 

whose hands? 

The is a definitive ; it modifies or limits hands and Romans. 

Hands and Romans are objects, respectively, of the prepositionB 
mtoando/. 



SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Point ODt the pyts of speech in each sentence ; then proceed to analyie. 

1. The patient ox submits to the yoke. 

2. The angiy viraves dash violently. 

3. The affecting story of the crucifixion has melted hard 

hearts into penitence. 

4. The memory of Washington is embalmed in the hearts 

of his countrymen. 

5. The sun sank in the western horizon, in clouds of fi>re- 

boding darkness. 

6. I heard the crashing of the pointed rocks through the 

bottom of the ship. 

COMPOSITION. 

SjDpply modiJitdpredieaUM for the following modified anbjecta. 

ModeL 

Modi^d wbjteL Modified preditatei 

Many enemies of public liberty — 

Many enemies of public liberty, kaot been disHnguuhed by their prtvate 
virtuee, 

A contented mind — , Idleness in the season of youtb-^ 

Industrious habits — . Great advantage — 

The trees of the forest — . The duties of children at school - . 

The flowers of the field — .- The darkness of the night -^ 

Children who are obedient to their parents — . 

The world which we live upon — * 
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§ 38. TBOE FORMATION OF SENTENCES. 

MnkL 

BubjecL PrtdHeaU. 

Washington— — commanded. 

Washington commanded. ^The edmplest, that is, the umnodii- 
fied fi>nn.) 

Modified aubf'rL Modified pndieaU, 

The iUfutriouM Washington bravely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington bravely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington, ^ bravely commanded the American 
the son of a Virginian planter, { army in the revolutionary war. 

Note.— It will be seen that a simple sentence consists of two parts, riz i 
a tvbject and a predicate, or a modifiea wbjeet and a modyied predicate* 

COMPOSITION.* 

Let sentences be formed after the model above. 
Subjects, Predieatea, 

Columbus discovered. 

Trees grow. 

Ship sails. 

Fire consumes. 

§ 39. CONJUNCTIONS. 

NoTE.^-<^onjunction is derived from a Latin word which signifiei ^ to joia 
together." 

1. Conjunctions connect words. 



EXAMPLES. 

Charles and Jamea And, the conjunction, connects Charles and 
James; that is, it shows that Charles and James are spoken of to- 
gether. 

* Some verbal explanation from the teacher may be necessary to show the 
pupils how they may vary these sentences from the model. 
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PART II. 



$ 4SL PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Words are divided into dight WMrii or kbda, called |Mr«t 
oftpeeA; tiz: 

The NOUN- The VERB. 

<« Pbonouh. " Adysrb. 

<< AiNrsonTB* ^ F&Erosmoir. 

The CONJUITCTIOX. 

^ Immuscnov* 
IfoT&p-Tlw AmTiCLXi OMom, and fhe,ai« cluwd with the »4ectiT«i. 

$43. DEFlNiriONS. 

[Tenns used in paning.] 

1. A notm is the name by which any persoa or thing is 
called ; as, Charle9y BoitoUy roadj virtue. See § 8. 

2. A verb is iiie part of speech by means of which any 
thing is asserted; as, The wind blotoe; the tree shake9. 
See §10. 

8. Ajpt^tmotmisapart of speech used instead of a notm; 
as, Sbj ehe^ ity who^ wUehj that. See § 19. 

4. An a^'eeUve is a part of speech joined to a noon or 
pronoun to qualify, describe or limit its ngmfication ; as, 
Gfood mesij^ fcide TOtd. See §24. 

5. An €Mherb is a part of speech jcnned to rerbs, adjec* 
tives and other adverbs, to modify their meaning ; as, He 
conducts jc?nMfen%. See § 29. 
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6. A prqHmtian is a part of speech used to coineet 
words and show their relation; as, He went from Portlaiid 
to Boston. See ^ 32. 

7. A conjtmction is a paai; of speech used to connect 
words and sentonces. See § 39. 

8. An mteryeetion is a part of speech used in ^ving: 
utterance to some sadden feeling or emotion; diA, 01 dUuI 
See § 41. 



TERMS EBIPLOYED Of AJXALYZOKO. 

SENTENCE. 

SUBJEOT. PbEDIOATX. 

Adjunct. 
Modified StJBjEGT. Modified Pbedioatb. 

§44. DEFINrnONS. 

1. A sentence is any collection of words conqprising a 
#u%f*«c* tsii precUcate ; as, Th© storm rages. See § 18. 

2. The subject denotes that of which any thing is assert- 
ed ; as, The mmmtains are covered. See § 14. 

8. The predicate expresses that wMch is asserted of the 
subject ; as, The mountains are covered. See §§ 15 and 
16. ' 

4. An {^tfunct is two or more words connected with 
another word to modify its meanmg. See § 22. 

5. The modified svlbject is the subject explained, de*. 
scribed or limited by one or more words; as^ The loffjf 
mwntains are covered. See §§ 28, 26 and 27. 
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6. The modified predieate is fhe predicate modified or 
limited by some word or words comiected with it ; as, The 
lofty momitains are covered deq>ly with maw. See 

NoTVrf— 7%« mod^d tulnui ii vmMBy tenned tiie logiad mAjedt, and tiie 
iBodifiMi pvadicate, Uie lotML prtdUaU ; the woid wodi^ b pt d hn ad to 
lofwal> ai it H mora itrictly a gnunmarifial tonn. 



DIVISION OF NOUNS. 

9 40. COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS. ' 

1. A single name is often applicable to a great number of 
objects ; as, Animal, plant, river, stone, momitain. 



Hie name anMiai is applicable to erery lipng being. The name mtm ia ap 
pUcaUe to each of a certain claaa of liring beinga. So likewiae each of the 
namea, bwd^fithf repHU, quadrvptd, ia aiq>licable to a whole claaa of beinga 
and to oTOiy indiyidnal of a claaa. The namea rolnn, thnuh, lark, eagU, and 
roocn, denote diatinctdaaaea of btida, and each of them ia applicable toeveij 
indiyidnal of their own claaa. 

In like manner, the name fiUuU ia appUcaUe toalmoat oTeiy thing t^t grown 
from the groond. 

2. A name which is applicable alike to a dass, and to each 
individual of a class of objects, is called a general or common 
noun. 

3. Sometimes a particular name is given to an individual 
of a certain dass, to distinguish it from the rest ; as, Adam, 
Homer, Bucephalus, Amazon, Andes. 

4. Particular names which denote inditndual objects are 
called proper* nouns. 

* The word proper, aa oaed in thia connexion, signifiea, " belonging to the 
iadiYidn«l,'' « not common/' (Lat proprtiw, « peculiar/') 
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§46. DEFINITIONS. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes ; Common 
and Proper. 

1. Common Notjns are names ^ven to whole classes ; 
as, AnimcUj plant j river, stone j grain. 

2. Proper Nouns are names ^yen to individuals ; as, 
Washington^ Bostony Amazonj Andes. 

Common noons are divided into eolUeUvef aMraet, par H eqM or verbal, and 
coffljfwwui. 

3. A toUeetht noun ia the name of a body or collection of indiTidnals j aa, 
VtopU, Jlockf emmcUf oMemNy. 

4. An aMract noon ia the name of aome qnalitjr j aa, Clmrfiimen, vaniigf 
goodnega, fraSUy. 

5. A participial or verbal noun ia the name of aome action, or atate of being 5 
aa, The cheering of the multitade. The einging of birda. 

Note. — Such nouns are called verbal, because they are derived from verba 3 
parUdpial, from having the form of a participle. 

6. A compound noon ia a name composed of two or more worda,, which are 
generally aeparated by a hyphen 3 as, RaH-road, wiU-with^m^oitp, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. A common noun often becomea proper when it denotea an inanimate ob* 
ject or an abstract quality personified ; as, Winter! awful thon. Time ' how 
ew thy value weigh. 

S. A common noun becomes proper, when, with the article the, it diatmgnish' 
ea aome particular place, object or event, as remarkable above othera of the 
same name; as. The Bar, the Park, the Common, the Tempest, the Daik-Day, 
the Deluge. 

3. A proper noun becomea common, when applied to a class of individuals, 
to designate in them some character or quality of the person or object to which 
the name was originally given ; as. He is the Cicero of his age. He never will 
become a Waehington, 

4. Proper namea preceded by an article generally become common ; but this 
Ib not the case with names that designate a whole people ; as, Tht Amerieane, 
the Ktissums, the Indiana ; but when auch nouna <ure applicable to individuala, 
or to any part of the pei^le thus deaigpated, they become common; aa, Axur" 
ieam, Rueeiema, Indiana. 

6 
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EZHBOISS. 

Write on the board or ilile, in one eokuno, the ^nftir nowe } i 
coinmn the eoimnon nount. 

It is the bunnesB of geography to describe the eutk TTw eci- 
ence which teaches the size, form, nature, and motions of the sun, 
moon and stars, is caUed astronomy. The grand divisions of the 
Eastern Ooutiaetit, areBurope, Afiica and Ana. Ariver is a large 
stream of water; as, The Mississippi, the Amaaon, the Nile, the 
Danube, the Ganges, &c. 

Columbus discovered America. George Wasliington comimndr 
ed the Amencao anny in the war of the revohitioik The eaieer 
of Cromwell was short Immediately after his ^deadi, measures 
wan taken to restore Charies to the throne of England. This was 
opposed by a powerful party. 

Several tribes of Indians,* among which were the Nanragansets 
and Mohegans, submitted to the king of England. 

ORAL EXSBGISS*t 



1. Are there u manjiiamee inthe Eqgliifa laagSMes objects which can 
be described 7 GiTe tome examplea of names each of which is applicable to a 
namber of objects. 

2. Which name is applicable to the laivest namber of objects, animal or 
man t Animal or bird 7 Biid or robin f Bird or laik 7 Reptile or worm 7 
Tree or maple 7 Plant or tree f 

3. Mention the names of as many animals as yon can recoUeot f \§ each' 
ef the names given applicable to more than one animal 7 

4. What kind of nonns are those which you hare mentioned 7 Why so called 7 
Define a ooaunon nown. 

6. Which noon is the mose general <» coainion, mountain or Alpa f river or 
Amazon 7 man or Washington 7 boy or Charles 7 Why 7 

6. What kind of nouns are those which designate indindnals of a class \ 
Why? 

7. Whatisaaabslraotnounf A coUectiTe neu 7 A partielpial nonn 7 A 
compound noun 7 

* /ndtONS is a common noun ; ikt Ihdimu would be a pmptr neim. 7%e 
NarraganseU is a proper n9un ; Narragansets would be a common noun. See 
Remark 4, above. 

t Questions like these contained in the oral exercises rfiould be multiplied 
nntQ the leameris perfectly ^miliar with the subject under cx.imin itinn. 
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PROPERTIES OF NOUNa 



1. Thetenn property, (Lat proprttts ^ peculiar to^") as ap- 
plied to the noun or pronoun, signifies the quality of represent* 
ing the numbery sez, and certain relations^ of objects. 

2. The propertj of a noun or pronoun by which it dengnates the wptdkar, the 
penon or thing ^oktn to, or tpoktn qf^ is called jMnon. 

3. Nouna which denote bnt one can be changed in their fonn so as to de- 
note more than one ; as, Aeuse denotes but one object, but when ehanged in 
ibrm by adding s, (Aotiaef) it denotes more than one. The property or qnality 
in a noun of distinguishing ons firom more than one, is called w im Ur , 

4. One class of nouns presents the idea of mafe beings, another ^ftmtit be- 
ings, another that the objects which they denote belong to neither sex. Thie 
property in a noun of distinguishing the sex of objects, is called gemier. 

6. A noun in one position or relation in a sentence denotes the ^gmf, or 
mibjtti ; in another position or state it denotes the ohjtti ; in another, it de- 
notes the ponetwr. This property of the noun or pronoun of denoting the 
condition or relation of objects is called ease. 

The properties of nouns and pronouns are j:^ers09i, fwmr 
her, gender and case. 

§47. PERSON. 

Person (Lat, penona, " character,") in Grammar signifies chsractw cr re 
lation. In conTersinff m writing there are three relations implied j m : that 
of the one speaking, ttiat of the one sp<Aen to, and that which is spoken of. 

1. The first relation or character is that of the speaker ^ who 

is denoted by the pronoun J. 

NoTx^— The name of the speaker is sometime* expressed after /; as, /, John 
saw these things. 

2. The second relation or character is that of the person 
spokm tOy* who is addressed by name, or by the pronouns 
you or thou. 

B. The third relation is that of the person or thing spoken 

* The name of the one addressed is not generally expressed, as this penon ii 
present with the speaker, and is designated by a look or gesture. 
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of^ which is denoted by some nouD, or bj the pronouns Ae, the^ 

or tV. 

Note.— -The penon of the noun or pronoan reciairet a change in the focm 
of tho verb, which [change] will be explained in the proper place. 



EXEBCISE. 

Point out the speaker, the one spoken to, and that which is spoken of. 

Believe me, my friend, I shall never cease to remember your 
kindness. 

Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I wiU 
give you rest 

I go to prepare a place for you. 



§48. DEFINrriONS. 

1. Person is a property of the noun or pronoun, by which 
it denotes the speaker, the person addressed, or that 
which is spoken of. 

There are tnree persons ; /Jrrf, woimd and fhxrd. 
The first denotes the speaker. 
The second denotes the person spoken to. 
The tliird denotes that which is spoken q£ 



§49. NUMBER. 

When we say a ^u«e, how many do we speak of? 

If we wish to speak of more than one house, what change shall 
we make in the word house ? Ansi Add 9, — ^it will make misms. 

When one object is spoken of, the noun is said to be of the sin" 
fuloar nwnbtr ; when more than one object is spoken of, the noug^ 
IS said to be of the pZuro/ nwnbtr, 

1. The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding 
to the singular. 
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NoTX.p-£fingtilar, Bignifiei^one perton or thing." /^lurol, (Latin, j»/ftf^ 
rignifiM '' mora than one/' 





EXAMPLES. 




Sing. 

Hone 
Road 
Mounts 


in 


Pki. 

horses 

roads 

mountains 



IToTX^When the last letter of die word in the lingular, will not vnita ia 
Mmnd with $, the plural ia formed by arinATing e^. 



§50. DEFINTnON. 

1. NumW is a |m>perty of the noun, by which it denotes 
ancj or mare than one. 

2. A noun in the singular number denotes only one. 

8. A noun in the plural number denotes more than one. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. When the noun ends in s, x^ $9, sh, or db, (soft,) a ia added to form the 
plural 3 aa, Fox, foxt$; gUui, gtaaua ; bnuh, brushet, dec. See note above. 

S. Moit nouna ending in /or ft, form their pldral in vea; aa, Wife,iofoet/ 
loaf, loavn. 

The following nouna and their compounds, ending in/ form their plarala 
regularly ; life, fife, safe, brief, chief, grief, kerchief, mischief, dwarf, acarf, 
turf, aurf, gulf, roof, proof, hoof, and such aa end in ff, except afa^, which faaa 
9iaot$. 

d« Nouna ending in y after a conaonant, change the y into iet, to form the 

Slural 3 aa, Body, bodu$; lady, todies. But nouns ending in y after a vetod, 
ave their plural regular ; as. Valley, vaUeya ; boy, hoys; day, daya, 
4. The plural of the following nouns is irregularly formed: 

Singular, Phtral, Singular. PhtraL 

Man men Tooth teeth 

Child children Louse lice 

Woman women Goose geese 

Ox oxen Mouse mice 
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5. The following nouns hare two forms in the plnnl, with different 
cations. 

aingtdar. PluraL PkraL 

Brother brothers (ofone &mily ) brethren (of one society ) 

IHe dies (for coining^ dice for gamiDg. 

Fenny pennies } distinct pence f applied to 

Pea peas \ objects. pease $ a mass. 

Cow cows &ine 

Genius geniuses, pmomotgBaim. genii,akiiiioraraa ipinti. 

6. For tho ploral of certain noons adopted from foreign languages, see Ta- 
ble No. I, near the end of the book. 

7. Some noons, from the nature of the things which they denote, have the 
singular form only ; as, WhetUf pitch, gold, tloth, 4*^ Some words of this 
class, when used to denote different kinds of the substances or qualities which 
they represent, admit of a plural form ; as, H^tne, wmt9 ; me$, vices, 

8. Some nouns are used only in the plural j as, AnnaU, atku, SfC ; for a 
list, see Table 1, 2, near the end of the book.^ 

9. Some nouns have the same fonn in both nuniberB 3 as, Jfol&Miafiet, eUticB, 
meanif ipecUi, $efUa, deer, thup. 

Newtf which was formerly used both in the singular and plural, is now re* 
garded as singular only. 

10. SeTeral nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, have et, in the plural } 
as, Potato, potaioet ; but canto, junto, sdo, take s only. 

11. The words cannon, that, ioU; also the words hone, fool, ii^antry and 
cavalry, comprehending bodies of soldiers, are used as plural nouns ; as, " SeT- 
eral shot being fired ;" " several sail of ships." The word JEsA has a plural, but 
is used in the plural sense without a change of form. 

12. To express the plural of a proper noun with a title prefixed, the title only 
is usually varied in writing, to express the plural; as, The Messrs Harper; the 
Misses Toung. But in regard to the plural of such complex nouns, usage is 
not uniform. Some good writers vary the name and not the title, and in con- 
versation this usage is more common ; as. The Min Youngs. With the title of 
JIfrs.. or the numerals two or three prefixed, the name only is varied to express 
the plural. 

13. Compounds in which the principal word is put first, vary the principal 
word to form the plurals; as, Fatiter-isL-\ayr } phwal, Fathert-in-lz^. Com- 
pounds ending in^vii and all those in which the principal word is put last, have 
the regular plural form.— Cr. Brown, ** 

Write the plural of the following nouns. 

Quill woman wolf church euide man 

land penny thief ' dress hoof self 

life goose. hero gulf mouse wharf 

grape. pea tooth. brother chidf genius 
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§51. GENDER. 

1. Some nouns with a certain termination represent male 
beings ; as, Actor, abbo^. 

2. With a different termination' thej represent female b^ 
ings ; as, ActresSf abbess. So likewise — 

Ma§. Fern, Mob. Fern, 

Lion lioness. Count countess. 

Author authoress. Emperor empress. 

For a complete list, see Table II., near the end of the book. 

3. In many instances different words are used to denote the 
different sexes ; as, Boy, girl ; friar, nun. In like manner-^ 

Ma». Fern. Mas. Fern. 

aunt 



Man 


woman. 


Uncle 


Beau 


belle. 


Brother 


Father 


mother. 


Hart 



roe. 

See Table II. 2, near the end of the book, for a list 

4. The sex is sometimes denoted by annexing or prefixing 
another word ; as, Land-lordy land-lady ; cock-sparrow^ heh- 
sparrow ; he-goat^ ske-goaU 

5. All objects, which belong to neither the male nor female 
kind, are said to be of the neuter gender. 

NoTE^ — ^Neuter signifies neither, or belonging to neither sex. 



§52. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Gender is a property of the noun or pronoun, by which 
it distinguishes sex. 

2. The masculine gender denotes the maie sex. 
8. The femimne gender denotes the femode sex. 

4. The nender gender denotes things which are neither 
male nor female. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Some nooDfl denote objects which are either male or female; as, CMdf 
gmtni, fmgfkbor. Such aue sometimes said to be of the commov oxv- 

2. Things without life are aooaetames fignratiTelj represented as haYing 
the attributes of linng beings ; to such the distinction of sex is applied ; ae 
wfaen we say of aahip, tlu sails well, or of the sun, Ae is rising. Things re- 
Tf^ffrfM^ for power, aiae, Stc., are spoken of as masculine. Things beanti* 
fU, amiablOyOr productive, as feminine. 

3. When we speak in a general manner of a species ; as, The dog, the cat, 
6cc., to the species which is remarkable for boldneas, atmngth, or generositjy 
the male sex is generally attributed ; to animals of opposite qualities the fo- 
male sex is attributed ; as, '' The dog is remaikable for Au sagacity." ** The 
eat, as du beholds the light, contracU the ball of Aer eye." Creatufes whose 
sex is unknown or unimportant to be regarded, are often spoken of as neuter | 
as, If a man steal an ox or aheep and sell it, dte. 



ORAL EXBRCISE. 

1. How many does the word river denote T Change the form so that it shall 
denote more than one. Change the following nouns to the plural form ; knife, 
strife, wife, chief, fox, glass, brush, vanity, money, child, emphasis, analysis^ 
memorandum, gymnasium. See Table I. 

What is that proper^ of a noun called which distinguishes one from more 
than one T 

2. What is the distinction between lion and lioness f duke and duchess f 
master and mistress 7 father and mother 7 

How is this distinction denoted 1 Am. By difierence in termination, or by 
different words. 

By what property of the noun is the distinction of sex denoted f 

3. What is number. How is the plural number formed T What are the 
variations from the genera] rule 7 What is gender 7 What does the woid 
gender signify 7 Neuter 1 



* The term eommon does not refer to any distinction in sex, but is applied to 
B certain class of nouns, which, from their form, are indeterminate in respect to 
sender ; but the context generally determines to which sex they are to be re* 
ferred. 
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§53. CASE. 

Cass. (Lat ctmu, " an end/' or ** a close/') denotes a Tariation in the md» 
jn^ of words which can be declined. This is its meaning in Latin and Greek 



1. In English Grammar, case denotes <' condition,'* ** rdar 
tion^^or "position." 



EXAMPLES. 

The hunter kffled a panther. A panther killed l&e huntet. 

In what relation is the noon " honter'' in the first sentence f Ans. la di« 
relation of subject What is the case called which denotes this relation f Am. 
** ^ominati?e/' (from the Latin word nomuuOiiout, naming j) because it names 
or designates that wliich is spoken of, that is, the subject 

In what relation is the noon ** hunter'' in the second example T Ane. la 
the relation of ** object'' 

What is the case termed which denotes the object f Ans. The "oljgec- 
tive case." 

What kind of Terbs requires the objectiTe case ? 

What case follows prepositions 7 Ans. The objectiTe. 

How can the nominative case be known T Ans. By inquiring which wosd 
denotes the person or thing spoken of, or doing something* 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the nominaiioe and objecHve cases in the following sentencea. 

The law forhids theft. 
Brutus assassiuated Ctesar. 
Cicero punished the coDSpirators. 
Anthony beheaded Cicero. 
Earthquakes have destroyed cities. 

2. A noun or pronoun, which denotes the owner or po9« 
sessor, is hi the possessive case ; as, Washington's sword. 

3. A noun, which stands unconnected with the subject or 
predicate in a sentence, is in the independent stifte or case ; UB, 
On comrades ! Lazarus ! come forth. 
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§54. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Caseis fhe property of anoun or pronoim, which denotes 
ihe relation or state of nouns and pronouns in a sent^ce. 

2. There are four cases, Nominative, Possessiye, Objec- 
tiye, and Independent,* (or absolute.) 

8. A noun in the nominatiye case is the mjfhject of the verb. 

4. A noun in the possessive case denotes (nvnerfMp. 

5. A noun in the objective case is the object of the verb. 

6. The independent case is that of a noun or pronoun, 
which stands unconnected, in construction, with the subject 
or predicate of a sentence. 

Note.— A noun or a pronoun, joined with a participle, and independent of 
the rest of the ■entence, in construction, is sometimet said to be in the case 
afrfo(i4e. The case independent, as defined above, is intended to apply to every 
condition or state of nouns or pronouns standing unconnected, in which an 
eUipsis is not obviously intended by the writer or speaker. 

REVIEW. 

1. What are the properties of nouns f 2. Describe and define person. 
S. What does the word person signify T 4 What do the different persons de- 
note 7 5. How is the distinction of sex denoted ? 6. What does the word 
ease signify f 7. What does it* mean in English Grammar f 8. In the sen- 
tence, <Ae thXld rtadSj in what case is child T 9. How can you know that 
child is in the nominative case t Ans. By inquiring who reads ; this will show 
who is spoken of. 10. In the sentence, the child readty will you supply an ob- 
jective case 7 11. In the sentence, the ehUd reads kU brotker'9 book, will yoa 
point out die nominative, possessive, and objective cases 7 



§ 55. ANALYZMG AND PARSING. 

Parsing is derived from the Latin word jNirs, " a part^' 
1. Parsing is naming and describing the parts of speech 
which compose a sentence, and showing their connection and 
government. 

* The term independent, refers to the stote oroomltltofiof the noun in a sen- 
tence, but not to its ** relation.'' A noun may be in an independent condition 
or state when it has no grammatical relation to either the subject or predicate 
of the sentence. 
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2. In this work the terms jMirae and paning are applied to an exerciae, which 
consists in a particular examination of the parts of speech in a sentence. 

The following questions may serve as a guide in parsing the noun. 1. Whj 
called a noun 1 % Proper or common 1 Why ? 3. What person 7 4. What 
number? Why? 5. What gender ? Why? 6. What case? Why? 

3. The terms analyris and (OuUyzing are applied to a particular examina- 
tion of sentences. The following questions may serve as a guide iQ analyzing 
a sentence. 1. What is the subject ? Why? 2. What is the predicate T Whyl 
3. How is the subject modified ? 4. How is the predicate modified ? 6. Wnat 
is the modified subject ? 6. What is the modified predicate ? 7. What are 
the adjuncts ? 8. Name the parts of speech in the sentence. The leaner 
will be directed to parte words, and analyze sentences. 

4. The sentence should in all cases be analyzed, before the words are 
parsed. 

Here review (( 35, 36; 37 3 also $$ 14, 15. 



NOMINATIVE CASE. 
§ 56. RULE. 
The nominatiye case is the subject of the verb. 

EXEBOISE. 
MODEL OF ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Sentence. Trees grow. 

ANALTZE.^Trees is the subject ; tfiat qf which eomethmg ii Mtd. 
Grow is the predicate ; that xohidi is toed to atMert 

Parse. — ^Trees is a noun ; the name ofeomething. 

CloM — a common noun ; a general name. 

Person— ^f the third person ; it denotee the thing spoken of, 

Nundter—o^ the plural number ; it denotes more tnan one. 

Gender-^ the neuter gender; it denotes neither male norfemdU. 

Cose— in the nominative case ; it is the sulijeet of the verb. 

Construction— \t is the subject of the verb grow, according to Rule, $ 56. 



Water flows. The earth revolves swjfUy.i 

Birds fly. llie boat glides rapidly.^ 

Time flies. Fragrant^ flowers bloom in the mden.' 

Boys leaiTi. The lark mounts high in the air? 

1(29,1. *$$24and25. >$22. 
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§ 57. THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

1. The possessive singular is generally formed by add. 
ing ij with an apostrophe before it, to the nominatiye ; as, 
« Smfe9 Journal ;" " Spencer'g Anecdotes f " JShmpi- 
cfe«*« ^tragedies ;•' "Dr. Lawrmc^s study;" ^^Boracifs 
Art of Poetry;'* ^^ BomeXPi Life of Johnson.**' 

2. The possescdye case plural, ending in eSj has the 
apostrophe, but omits the 9 ^ as, Bagles* wings. 

3. When the noun ends in m, x, x, or ec, the t is lometimei omitted, if thd' 
following word begins with «, or contuns tn « or 2 in the first syllable ; as. 
Conscience' sake. The t is more commonlj omitted in poetry than in i»ose. 

NoTx^— ^or further nplanation of the pofspiiiTe case, see Syntax, Part IIL 

BXEBOISB. 

Far (ke Board or Slate, 

ModeL 

Hoy - book boy's book. 

Horse ~ mane horse's mane. 

Horses - (plural) mane horses' mane. 

Write the following nouns according to the modeL 

John knife. Joseph hat 

Father fiirm. Brother cane. 

James . ball. G orge watch. 

Virtue reward. Cowper poem. 

Webster grammar. 

Robs voyage. 

Eagles. wings. 

Which nouns denote the owners, in the sentences aboTe t Which the thing 
owned or possessed 1 

*An apostrophe indicates an omission of a letter, as in called; the apostrophe 
Indicates the omission of e. As the sign of the possessive esse, the apostro- 
phe seems more properly to denote the omission of t or c, than a contraetioa 
of Mt, Afr, or tis. See CVomMs's Etymology. 
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§58. RULE. 

A. noun or a pronoun in the possessive case, limits the 
meaning of the name of the thing possessed. 

EXAMPLES. 

The president's house. Which is the thing poaseandf Which 
noun denotes the oumer or possessor f What does it limit ? 
Virtue's reward. Which noun denotes the thing possessed ? 
The moon's light What does moon limit ? 

Model of parsing, 
Sentevcb,.— The president's message ftrrived. 

Analtzi. — ^Message, is the tubfeetf modified by president i. 

The President's message, is the modyied subject 

ArriYed, is the predicate ; it afSrms something of the tabjeet. 

Parse. — Message is a common noun or namCi 

1. Person — ^third person, it denotes the thing spoken of. 

2. iViim6er— <ingular number ; denotes but one. 

3. Gendn^—neuter gender ; neither male nor female, 
i. Ciue — ^nominative case ; denotes the subject 

6. Constr%ietumn~ihe subject of arrived ; Rule $ S6. 

President's is a common noun, of the third person singular, masculine, . in 
the possessive case ; its sign is *s ; it denotes the owner and limits message. 



Examples for Parsing,* 
Analyse and parse according to the model aborv. 

Youth's joys depart 
Edward's courage fiiOed. 
Samuel's prospects brighten. 
Joseph's father wept bitterly. 
Washington's army suffered. 
The ship's crew mutinied. 
Bonaparte's soldiers conquered. 

* The nouns only are to be parsed. 
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§ 59. THE OBJECTIVE CASE. See §§ 11, 52, 53. 

1. Tfte form of the objectiye case of nouns is like that of the 

nominative. 

2. A noun in the objective case after a transitive verb, de- 
notes that which is acted upon, or controlled bj the agent, or 
doer. 

EXAMPLE. 

The ran wanna the earth. Which noun denotes the doer f Which nomi 
denotes the thing acted upon 7 Which is in the nominatiTe case 7 Which in 
the objective 7 

What kind of a Teib then is toann«? Ana. \ trannUve rtn^ 

S. The noun following a preposition is in the objective case. 



$60. RULE. 

The object of a transitive verb, is put in the objective 
case. 

EXERCISE. 

Write a nominative and an objectiye case for each of the following transitiTa 
Yeibs : 

— strikes — — consumes — 

— reads — — created — 

— loves — —studies — 

— deceives — — obeys 

M>dd of Analyzing and Parsing. 

SsirTS9ci;.^The workman's hammer drives the nail. 

Ahaltzvw— Hammer is the mbjeet (spoken of.) 

The workman's hammer, is the modified mbjeet. 

Drives is the preditaie, a tranaUwe verb, 

Dnves the nail, is the modified predicate, 

«au is the object ; it denotes that whicl^ is acted upon. 
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PARSE.*^flfionmer is a common noun, of the third penon, singular, neuter, 
uidis the subject of drives. Rule $ 56. 

lVorktnanf» is a common noun, of the third person, singular, mawxiline, and 
limits hammer, which is the thu^ possessed. Rule ^ ^. 

Nail is a common noun, of the third person, singular, neuter, and is put in 
the objective case. It is the object of the transitive verb drivet. Rule ^60. 



EXAMPLES TO BE PARSED. 

Analyze and Parse. 

Hie goldsmith's diamond cuts the glass. 
Tlie prince obeys the king's command. 
Arnold's treason disgraced his name. 
The eagle's talons seized the prey. 
George studies Colbum's arithmetic 
The sun's rays disperse the darkness. ' 
The youth's diligence deserves praise. 

COMPOSITION. 

Compose nine sentences, each of which shall contain a nominatiTe, 
ive, and an objective case, using the following nouns and verbs. 
NoTE.^ — ^The article on, a, or the, may be used if necessary to make 

Verbt. 



cuts. 





JVbttJW. 


James 


Henry 


Grass 


Knife 


Scythe 


Wood 


Rivers 


Frost 


Cold 


Winter 


Winter 


Ground 


Gun 


Soldier 


Hunter 


Sword 


Game 


. Enemy 




congeals. 



kills. 



DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 



Nouns are declined, that is, their cases are named as 
follows : 

Singular* PluraL 

Mm. cast Man men 

Poss. case Man's men's* 

Objec case Man men 
Indep.ease Man 
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ow^gfiilar* Pwndm 

JVbM. MM King longs 

Potf. COM King^ kingi^ 

Ol^ee. MM King kings 

Mgi. COM King kings. 

Sbigylar. PharaL 

AVm. Wife wivss 

Po98. Wife's wivsflP 

O&iec. Wife 

huiqf. Wife 

RxKABK.^— Initead of the posMtuTe case, the prapotition with iti objeet is 
often OBod} h, The light qf th* ftm, instead of the 9un'B light The ewoid 
^tk§ Aiiv,initeadof the Awf'* iword. 



$ 61. PRONOUNS. 

Here review ($ 19 and Sa 

What does the word pronoun signify f 

What pronouns are always subjects, that is, in the nominatiTe ease t } 19. 

Whaf pranoons are objects, or in the objectiTe case t 



§ 62. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

1. I, thouy jf#ic, hey shtj ity are personaipronmms ; so called 
because they represent the speaker, the one spoken to, or that 
which is spoken of. 

2. J is of the Jirst person ; it represents the one speaking* 
8. nou and you are of the secotid person ; they represent 

the one spoken ta 

4. He, shef itj are of the third person ; thej represent the 
one spoken of. 

NoTx^— The praBoan^^ should alwajv be written with a c«iutal letter. 
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A. Tk6 Penontapromowu are declined, or Ihoir caiM* naioed asiblloiM't 

L FimST PXRSOl^ 



JVbm. 
Pom. 



Singvlar. 


Plural 


I 


we 


my 


our 


Me 


vm 


lor me 


weor U8. 



NoTK.— ^Jftfic and fAtnc were fonnerlj naed before wordi beginning nHk 
a vo^el, instead of my and thy. This usage is nearly obsolete. 

Thnu SECOND PERSoir. 

Smguiar. PharaL 

AVffk Thoa ye or yofO 

Poes. Thy your 

Obi Thee you, rarefy y» 

/iMt9>. Thou or thee ye or you. 

NoTE>— TVm is oaed chiefly in grave or formal style. You has alwiyi the 
plural form, but is used in place of nouns of either numbers. 

Htj S^B. TBIXD PXiMON. 

Singtdar, 

JVbm. He She It 

Po8S. His Her Its 

Obj. Him Her It 

lnaq>. He or him She or her It 

Plund. 

JVbnk They They Th^ 

Pou. Their Their Their 

Obj. Them Them Them 

They or them They or them They «r them. 



BEMABES. 

1. The pronouns hers, ours, yours^ theirs,* are possessive 
pronouns, standing either in place of her own, our own, your 
oum, their own, or in place of her, our, your, their, and a 

*Our8, jpotirt, theiny are always substitutes, used in the place of nouns, which 
are understood.— TVc&ster. 
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noun ; as, The book is yaursj that is, your own. Yours of 
yesterday ; that is, your letierf &c* 

Mine and thine usually stand in place of my own, thy oumj 
or of my, thy^ and a noun. 

2. The Possessive pronouns Aer5, ours, yoursj theirs, and 
commonly mine and thine, are either in the nominatiYe or 
objective case, and should be so regarded in parsing.* 



MODEL OF ANALYZma AND PAKSING. 

Sehteitcs. I Mum yon. 
AvALTZX^— / ii the sulqect. Blame u the predicate. You is the object 

pARflEd — I ii a peTBonal pronoan, of the fint penon, siiignlar nuinber, nom- 
iiiatiTe caae, and ia the rabject of blame. 

Vou ia a penonal pronoun, aecondperaoiiy of the plural form, ofajectiTe caie, 
•nd ii the object of blame. Rule $ GO. 



BXAMPLBS POR PABBING. 

Parse the Pronoona only. 

We compel them. They hate me. 

I heiA* your request You see me. 

. She fears him. He fears my anger. 

Thou nilest us. It is his book. 

You believe me. They care for you. 

Thine is the kingdom. Yours is received. 



EXERCISE. 



Write a pronoun in the nominatiTe case b^fitrt each of the following Teifae 
and one in the objectlTe case after them. 

— love — — believe — 

— obeys — * -r- commands — 

— teach — — insult — 

*See Webster's Imp. Grammar, in which this riew is fully substantiated. 
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RsMARK.f— The ittbject of Pronotnw it reinined after the ezeiciiefl on tlie 
verb. Such as are oied in the conjugation of the Terb have been already ex- 



§63. VERBS. 
Here review $ 10. 

A verb is a part of speech by means of which something 
is asserted or expressed. 



GLASSES. 

1. Verbs are of two kinds ; transitive and intransitive. 

2. Trcmsitive verbs are such as admit of an object. 
This definition is applicable only to the active form, see $ 73. 

3. Intransitive verbs are such as do not admit of aa object 

NoTc^TransitiTe (Lat, tmuiiknu, ** having the power of passing,'') im- 
plies that the action originating in that which the sobject represents^ ter- 
minates on the person or thing denoted by the object. 



EXPLANATION. 

I strike ; can I strike any thing f the name of the thing I strike is the object 
of the Terb. 

What kind of a verb then is strike ? 

I see ; can I see any thing 1 What kind of a Teib is see T 

I walk ; can I walk any tmngl can walk have any object T What kind of a 
verb is walk T 

What kind ofa verb is stand? Why T 

Wliat kind of a verb is loves T Why T 

4. Verbs are varied on account of their subjects in two re- 
spects ; viz : in nunUfer and person, 

5. There are two numbers; singular and plureil; and 
three persons ;* Jirst, second and third. 

* Person and nnmber, appK^ to the verb, refer only to a form of the verb 
which usage has adopted to correspond to the person or number of the subject. 
Each person or nunioer of the nominative is said to require a particular ionn, 
or to govern the verb in this respect. 
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§64. MODE. 

1. Mode (&om the Lat, modus, manner) means man- 
ner. 

2. We speak or say things in different ways or man- 
ners. 

(a) We say the flower blooms, the flower bloomed, the 
flower will bloom, the flower has bloomed ; that is,*we state a 
fact ; or, the flower does not bloom; we deny a fact 

d. This stating,or declaring,or denying any thing, is called 
the IKDICATIYE MODE, or manner of speaking. 
ISTdTK.— Iru2ical»ve means '' showing/' or "declaring/' 

(6) We say, the child may leamy can kamf must Uamj 

could leamj should learn, &c 

4 This manner of speaking is called the potential mode. 

NoTE.»Potential (fWmi the Lat.,poUn8, « able/' '< having power,'') signifies 
havinff power or abUiiy. 

(c) We say, learn thou, obey yc, do, go. 

5. This manner of speaking is called the imfebatiye mode 
or manner. 

KoTi^ImperatiTe signifies ** commanding.'' 

(d) We say, to read, to have read. 

6. This manner of speaking is called the iNFixiTiyE mode. 

NoTK.— Infinitive (from the Lat, inJmUugf " unlimited,") signifies '^ in an 
unlimited manner." 

(c) We say, if it rains, suppose it rains, lest it should rain, 
unless it rains. 

7. This manner of speaking is called the subjunctiye 
mode. 

NoTE.--Subjunctive (Lat, aub^ungo, « to subjoin,") signifies subjoined to. 
11)18 mode 18 caUed subjunctive, because the clause in which it occurs must be 
* subjoined to," or connected with some other clause to make complete sense; 
as. If it rains," is an imperfect expression ; but when subjoined to « 1 cannot 
work,'' the sense is complete. 
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ORAL BXEBOISB. 

1. How many modeg of speaking have been described t 
% In what mode are the following expressions: <* 1 loTe," "I hare lored," 
« I will lovw," « I loved ?" \Vhy ? 

3. In what mode are the following expressions : ** T maj love,^ ^ I mig^t 
love/' " I can love," ^ I must love V Why 1 Ans. They imply power, atMli- 
ty, neceasi./, or obligation. 

4. In what mode are the following expressions : " See tboa/' * see/' - see 
ye," " believe him," « obey vour rulers 7*' Why T 

6. In what mode are the following expressions : ** To do,^ ** to learn,'' " to 
speak," « to have seen ?" Why ? 

6. In what mode are the folloMrin^ expressions! ''If I love,'' "nnless yon 
hear?" 

7. How many modes have been explained 7 What are they f 



EXERCISE. 

Put each of the following verbs in all the different 
ModeL 

rer6.— Make. Indicative. — I make ; I made, I have made,l shal 

Potential. — ^I may or can make, I might make, I may have made. 
Subjunctive. — ^If I make, lest I make, unless I make. 
Imperative.^— Make, make thou, make ye, do make. 
InfinitiyEw— To make, to have made. 

VERBS. 

Command. Deny. Praise. 

Obey. Forgive. Blame. 

. Speak. ' Turn. Walk. 



§65. DEFINmONS. 

1. Mode is a form of the verb to denote a particular 
fnarmcr of speaking or asserting any thmg. 
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2. Yerbs have five modes, ihe Jbkdieativej {be Potenr 
UcHj the Sufyunctivey the Irnperativej and the Infinitive. 

8. 2%e IhcUeaUve is used amply to mdieate or de- 
clare any thing. 

4. 2%e Potmiui} is used to express power, abilify, ne-« 
cesGoty, or oMig^itiMi. 

NoTSz-BoChtlMiiidieatits and poteaCial fonm ue wed fa MkkigqiiM- 



6. 2%« Suljimcdve is used to express doubt or condi- 
tion. 

6. ThtlmperaUve is used to commaiid, entreat and ex- 
hort. 

7. The Infinitive is used to express an action or a state 
in an unlimited manner. 



$ 66. SIGNS OF THE MODE& 

1. The simple form of the yerb is generally used in the /it- 
dicativt mode ; as, I love ; but sometimes do is prefixed for the 
sake of emphasis ; as, I do lore. 

2. The same is true of the imperative mode ; as Cbme thou, 
do come. 

8. May J ean^ must, might, couldj would, should, when used 
before another verb, are signs of the Potential mode ; as^ 
He may sing ; he should sing. 

4. The word to before the verb is the sign of the Infinitiye ; 
as, I learn to study ; I love to read. 

5. If, though, except, unless, whether, lest, suppose, admits 
grant, or any word denoting doubt or condition is the sign of 
the Subjuncdve ; as, K I sleep ; suppose we go. 
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EXERCISE. 

SenUnets to &e Atudyzed and Parted,* 

Mention the mode and the kind of the verbe, or answer the qneationf, iHiat 
kind of veib, trannUve or intranriUoe t In what modi 7 Why T 

The suni warma^ the earth.3 . 

James should love his^ bcxik. 

I will walk in the field. See § 31. 

George must not^ kill the bird* 

If sinners entice thee, consentf thou^ not 

LoYe justice. Speak the truth. 



§63f. TENSE. 

1. Tense signifies ^ time.'' (French, tempSf or Latin, tern- 
pM5, ^ time.") 

2. We speak of persons or things as acting, and of occuiv 
rences as taking placey in different tunesu 

(a) We say ^ the flowers bloom," in the present time; 
(ft) ^th<5 flower bloomed," in past time ; (c) ''the flower will 
bloom," in fbtnre time. 



ORAL EXEROISE. 

How many kinds of time hare been mentioned f 

Ftaf the verb latft in the present, past and f\itare time. 

Put the verb to study in the present, past and future time or tense. 

I walks is the verb walk in the present or past tinie or tense ! 

/ vMdkBd, in what time 7 What is the future time or tense of the Teib walk f 

% 
1 Snn is the subject * Warms is the predicate. > Elarth is the object « Hi* 
is in the possessive case. * The adverb not, separates must, the sign, from the 
verb kitt. * Tboa is in the nominative case, the subject of the imperative cmh 
sent 

* The nouns, verbs and personal pronouns are to be parsed ; the other wordi 
may be omitted Itw the present 

tThe subject of a veib m the Imperative mode, is seldom expressed ; when 
n is expressed it follows the veib. 
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EXERCISE. 

Use the following verbs to exprets something in the present, pest and flitnit 
time. The pronouns /, we and ihiy;mxj be OMd. 



Strike. 


Hear. 


Look. 


Learn. 


See. 


Hidea. 


Talk. 


Work. 


Believe. 



8. Besides the three general diyisions of time mentioned, 
tihere are some subordinate divisions. 

(h) We say ^ the flower had bloomed," that is, before some 
other oocarrence had taken place ; as. Before I came, the 
flower had bloomed. This is a division of past time. 

(e) We 8AJ, ^ the flowers have bloomed,'' i. e. ata time be- 
fore the present, but it is not certain whether it bloomed a 
moment ago, or at a period considerably distant 

This is also a division of past time. 

(d) We say, ^ the flower will have bloomed," that is, before 
some other occorrenoe will take place ; as, The flower toiU 
heme bloomed before we shall return. This is a division of fiir 
ture time* 

OBAL EXEBCISB. 

I love, 1 loved, I have loTed, I had loTed, I shall or will loTe, I shall have 
JovedL 

In how manj different times is the verb loee used t 

Put the verb piay in the different times or tenses 3 also the rerbs haUf cb- 
ttrofff praiMe and blame. 

How many diTisions of time have been made T Ans. Six. 

How many dirisiobs of pa$t time has tne verb 7 Ans. Three, called this 
Imperfect tense ; as, I loved -, the Perfect tense ; as, I have loTed, and the Plu- 
perfed tense ; as, I had loved. 

How many divisions offiUwe time has the verb T Ans. 7Vo», the FirH 
Future tense} as, I shall or will loveiand the Second Future tense $ as^I shall 
have loved. 
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§68. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Tense is a form of the verb to denote the time in 
which any thing exists, or is taking place. 

2. Verbs haye fix tenses. The Present, the jBnp«/«(rf, 
the Perfect, the Plttperfecty the First FiOure^ and the 
Second Future. 

8. The Present tense denotes what takes place in the 
present time ; and is also employed in stating what is habit- 
ual, and what is always true ; as. The svn risss^or is m- 
inff. 

4. The Imperfeci^ denotes what took place, or was 
taking place, in past time ; as, I recited, or wm reciting. 

NoTS 1.— Thii is tometimes called the PaH tenae. 

6. The Perfectf denotes what has taken place, or what 
has been taking place up to the present time ; as, I have 
read, qr have been reading. 

Note 2.^— Thii tense is sometimes called the Prioft preuni. 

6. The Pltiperfect^ denotes what had taken place, or 
what had been taking place, before some other past action i 
as. The news had arrived before the packet reached the 
port. 

Note 3. — ^This tense is sometimes called the Prior-past; since it denotef 
that something took place prior to, or before some other past event 

7. The First Future denotes what will take place ; as, 
It wiU rain. 

* The term Impeifect, ^ nnfinished/' is strictly applicable only to the Pro- 
gressive form, viz : I was reciting. The Indennite form, viz : I recited, de- 
notes an tictionftnislied, in past time, and might properly be called the preterit 
tense. 

t Per/eOf signifies " finished/' t Prior, signifies " before." 

J Pluperfect (Lat., plus, nwre, perfectas,J!iittftsd,) signifies ** more, than the 
ect.'' 

o 
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8. The Seeand IhOure denotes what will take place be- 
fore some future .action or event ; afl, Before I shall see 
you, the cruninal wiU have been executed. 

Thh tenio it loiMtiBwi called the Fotare Perfect, and Prior Fatore. 

§ 69. SIGNS OF TEIE TENSES. 

Tbnbss. Sitfirs. 

PiruenL The ntnple form of the veth^ and somedmes db, am, oi^ 

is or are, 
hnpafed^ The rimple form, and aonietimes didy toof^ ««•< oru«r«. 
Perfidy have, hast or has. 

Ptipaikdj hadorhadflL 

FirH ISdure^ ahall or will 

SeeondJfhdmtf shall have, or will have. 



BXAUPLSS OF THE TEKSES. 



NoTB.—Eaeh tame hat two forma, which may be called the Indefinite and 
Prog r e a aive forma. The Indefinite denotea no precise time ; the Progrewife 
denoCea an action ta pfenraaaiiiif or going on at aome particular time. 



PBBSElfT TENSE. 

/ndg^ntte Form, Progrtinve Jbnn. 

1 ride, (that ia, at any time.) I am riding, (that is, at the preaent moment.) 

I lore, (no preeiae time denoted.) I am loving, (that ia now.) 

I write, (a cuatomary act) I am writing,(that ia at the preaent moment.) 



IMPE&FEOT TENSE. 

Xnd^fbdU Fbrm, Progremve Form, 

I rode, (no preeiae time denoted.) I waa riding, (that ia, yesterday.) 

I lored, (when f not certain.) I waa loving, (when 7 at a oertaia Ham.) 

I wrote, (that ia, was accnatonied I was writing, (an hoar ago.) 
to write.) 



i 



i 
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PERFECT TENBB. 

htd^biiU Fwm, Pt&grunvt Form 

I brnve read, (tune hot tpecified.) I hsre been reading, (that ie, jart Mtr.) 
I lisfe written. I have been writing. 

PLUPEBFEOT TSHSE. 

I had read. I had been readings 

Ihadwritten. I had been writing. ' 

FIRST FUTURE TEN8E. 

Ind^hdU Form. Progrutiot ForwL 

lahaUorwiUread. I ahall or wiU be lea^ng. 

I ahall or will write* I aholl or will be writing. 

SBOOKD FUTURE. 

Mdtfiniii Form, FtogrMtotoB ForwL 

I ahall have raad. I ahall have been reading. 

I ahall hare written. I ahall have been writing. 



EXERCISE. 

Write the Indefinite and ProgreariTe forma of the following' TeriM, in eaeh 
ofthel 



Hear. Read. Study. Gomniaiid. Obqr* 



ORA.L EXERCISE. 

1. In what tenae are. « I hare lored," "jtm hare loved," ** he baa loved t" 
Why T What does |hia tenae denote ? What is the Frogreaaive form of thia 
tenae f What is the sign of thia tense 7 

S. In what tenae are, ** I had loved," ''yon had loved/' ** they had loved r 
What doea this tense denote t What is the sign of thia tenae f What ia Ae 
Frogreaaive form of thia tenae T 
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3. In what tense are, " I lored," « they loved," « Toa loved t" What doe* 
this tense denote 7 What is the Progressive form or this tense f 

4. *" I shall or will love/' '' he shall or will love/' '' you shall or wttl love/' 
In what tense are these expressions ? Define this tense. Give its Progrea- 
■ive form. 

6. " 1 shall have lovedj" tense T aigo ? what doea it denote 1 What is the 
Progressive form 7 ^ 

6. How many tenses have been described f Define each. Give an exam- 
ple of each, in both forms. 

7. How many modeahave been deacribed? Define each. Give an 
pie of each. 



REMARKS. 

L The Indicative mode has six tenses. 

2. The Potential mode has four tenses, viz : the present, imper 
feet, perfect and pluperfect. 

The tenses of the Potential mode are : 

Present — 1 may, can or must love. 

Imperfect — ^I might, could, would or should love. 

Perfect — I may, or can, or must have loved. 

Pluperfect — ^I might, could, would or should have loved. 

3i The Infinitive mode has two tenses, viz: 

The Present— To love. 
The Perfect— To have loved. 

4 The Subjunctive mode has all the tenses of the Indicative ; 
98,^1 love^ present ; fflhaoe lovedj perfect, &c. 



§ 70. AUXILIARY VERBS. 

1. Auxiliary means " helping," or " helper." 

2. A few verbs are used in forming the modes or tenses of 
other verbs, and are Called auxiliaries, or helping verbs. 

8. Most of these have only two forms, as ; 

Can, could. 

May, might 

Will,** would. 

Shall, should. 

* Wm is sometimes used as a principal verb, and in that case it takes an 
nziiiary, and may have the regular fornu 
I willeo. I have willed, 1 may will, dec. 



soziiiary, and may have the regular forms of the modes and tenses } as, I will. 
- Ued.I 
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4. The verbs am or he^ have and do, have all the modes and 
tenses of other verbs. 



ORAL EXEROISB. 

« I hiTe loved." Which it the uiziliaiyf Which ii the principal verb T 

" I shall loTe.'' Which is the auxiliary or helping reib f 

'< I shall have lored." Point oat the helping verbs. What far the mode and 

tense? 
" I may or can have loved.'' Point out the principal Terb. Which are the 

helping veibs T What mode is denoted by may or can 1 
" I might, cmiU, Would or slionld love/' Which is the principal verb? Which 

are helping veibs T Whai mode ia denoted by the forms might emUd, tpotdd 

andsAotiM? 
<< I do believe.'' Which is the helping veri> ? What tense f 
"I did believe." Which is the helping verb 7 What tense T 



§71. PARTICIPLEa 

1. Parficiples are derived from verbs ; but they modify 
the meaning of nouns to which they belong. 

2L Terbs have three pardeiples ; a prtseid^ a per/hd, and a com- 
paumd participle. 

. 9. A Present* participle ends in tngf and implies continuance of 
action or being ; as, Loving, having, standing, being. 

4 A Perfect, or past participle denotes action or being com- 
pleted ; as, Loved, been, stood. 

5. A compound participle, fbrmed of the helping verb have, and 
the perfsd parHdjAe of the principal verb» denotes action or being, 
completed, before some other action or event ; as, Havmg loved ; 
having been. 

Present, loving. Perfect, lowi. 

Compound, hening loved. 

* The participle in mg, denotes continuance of fretng-, or aetitm as present in 
reference to the time denoted fay the verb of the sentenoe in which it i 
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BZBB0I8B. 

Write the pntidplM to the foUowlag whet 
3/LuLL 

Veib, lav. 
Prwcwl, loriag, pn^^ loved, eoaqNWM^ havliif loved. 



Reeeifo Obey 

Believe Commaiid 

Hale Studj. 



§ 72L REGULAR VERBS. 

1. Verbs which fonn their Impeffeet tense and Perfeei 
participle hj addmg ed^ or (f ,* to the present, are called 
regdar verbs. 

Zavej is a regular verb. Why ? Ans. Its Unpeifeet 
teneej and Perfect participle are formed by adding d 
to the present ; as, Present, I lave. Lnp., Ihved. 

2. All verbs which do not form their Imperfect tense 
and perfect participle by adding eior i2 to the present, are 
called vrregyHaT verbs ; as, Present, I come. Imp., I came. 

§ 7a Addot and Patsiwe JFbnM of Tnamthe Fer&f.t 

Whmt is a tranritiTe vexb T Is stnke a tramitiYe veib T Whr f Is lore a 

r,mthefoU< 



tnmntiTe terb T Why f la there any difference of meaning, in the foUoering 
ezpraenonaf 

*When the present ends in «, d only is added to fonn the Imperfect tense 
and Perfect participle of regular verbs. 

t The terms oeflee and paathe am not very properly applied to these two 
fonnsofthererb. They belons more properly to the subjects of the verbs. 
In the active form, the subject of the verb is active, or denotes the doer of the 
action. In the passive form, the subject of the verb is passive, or denotes the 
object of the action. See examples already given. 
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1. lUfvetnynster, 2. My tUter ii loffid hy m^ 

The fint exprMsion is called the " Active form." The Mcoad the ' Panhne 
Ibnn." 

1. All transitiyc verbs have an actiye and a passiye form. 

2. In the cxtive form, the subject denotes the actor, or agent 

3. In the passive form, the subject of the verb denotes the 
object of the action ; and the noun or pronoun which denotes 
the agent is put in the objectiTe case after the preposition hy* 



EXAMPLES. 

wactive* Passwtm 

Charles reads the book. The book is read by Charle& 

The child obeys his parents. His parents are obeyed by the child. 

Edward strikes his brother. I£s brother is struck by Edward. 

[NOTE.P— In these sentences the object of the Texb in the active form becomei 
the subject in the passive; and the meaning is not changed.] 

I love my sister. I am loved by my sister. 

I strike you. • I am struck by you. 

Edward strikes his brother. Edward is struck by his brother. 

[I9oTB^— In these sentences, the subject of the verb is the same in the 
passive form as in the active, but the meaning is materiallj different] 



BXBBOISB. 

Write the following^ verbs in the paaive form. 

(1) Make the objects of the verba in the active form, the tobjecti of the 
verbs in the passive form. 

Svibjeds. Verbs. Objects. 

The sun warms the earth. 

The hunter kills the fox. 

The farmer tills the ground. 
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(2) Let the Mhgeeti be the Mne in both fonna. 

The hunter killa the tiger. 

I dislike QnrieiL 

5 74 CONJUGATION. 

1. Gingogailiimisthemfledacmof ayerbinAedi^^ 

modes, tenaes, numbers and persons. 

hlfleclum tfihe verb lave w ike JbuSadm mode prtteiU feme. 

Singviat. 
^ Itove, firat penoiiy ringultr, became the pronoim / ii of the fint penon, 

I tauit, aeeond penon, tinguliry beeanee fAo« ii ef (he aeeoml petvon, 



■ingular. 
Thoui 



^€,ihe or ii UtoeM, third penon, aiiigiilar, became k€ [aad tkt and it are 
of the thud peraoD, aiogular. 

Fhuttk 



W§ love, fint penoBy pliin], becanae toe ia of the fint penon, plnnL 
K;or«oislooe,8ecoiiap • • - - -• 

penon plural. 



Klooe, aeeond peiaon, ^ural, becanae ye and jfo« are of the aeeond 



Jltey kw€t tfaiid penon, plwalybeoanae the nominaitiTe ttey is of the tUrd 
peiaon, plunL 

REMARK. 

The prcwio u n tou represents nouns either of the mngular or plu- 
ral number, but it requires the yretb to be in the plural foim. 

2. Ths Principal Farts of a verb are, the PresaU Itir 
dicaiivey the Imperfect ItuUcaiivey and the Perfect Participle. 



§ 75. CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 
VERB, LOVE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pretentf love ; Jhnperfed^ loved ; Perfect Paifiajple, loved. 
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INFINITIVE MODS. 

PretaU terue, to love. 

Perfect tense, to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, loving. 

Perfect, loved. 

C^mpaund, having loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE* 
PRESENT TENSE 

IVDBnVlTK FORM. PROORXSSIYX FORK. 

Singular, Smgidar. 

ljPmo«,I^e. Ut Penan, I am loying, 

S ?,"?!'®^'^ ^ Thou art loTimr. 

W H«»k>T«i. 3d Heiiloving. 

1. We love. 1. We are loving. 

• I?' ^', y^ ^^^•- *• Ye, or you are lo^iw. 

8. yhey love. 3. They are loving. 

^J^rite the verba mo9§, prove, and bdUve, in the different penons «nd nnm- 
MM 'er ue Present tenM* 

IMPEBFEOT TENSE. 

Singular. 



1. I loved, or did love. 1, T was loving. 

S. Thou lovedat, or didst love. 2. Thou wast loving. 

3. He loved, or did love. S. He was loving. 

Plural. PiuraL 

1. We loved. 1. W6 were loving. 

2. Ye, or you loved. J. Te, or y»u were loving. 

3. They loved. S. They were loving. 

Wiite tlM verbs move, provt, heUeve in the dkTereAt persons and nmnben 
of die Imperfect tense. Is tkou did ieve proper 1 W% not 7 

* A noun or some other pronoun of the third person, mig}it be used instead of 
W in the conjugation of the verbs ; as, Ht, mJu, U, or man, 6lc., loves. 



M ENiUJflH ORABIMAR 

PBRPEOT TBKSB. 
Sign— Aim. 

IVDBFIinTK FORM. PROORESIITX FORM. 

Singular, aingular. 

1. I have lored. 1. I haTe been loving. 

2. Thon hast lored. 2. Thou haat been loTing. 

3. He has loved. 3. He has been loving. 

PlunO. PkaraL 

1. We hare loved. 1. We have been loving. 

% Ye or you have loved. 2. Ye or you have been loving. 

3. They nave loved. 3. They have been loving. 

Write the verbs moee, prove, 6eUet}c in the dilTerent persons and nomben 
oTthe Perfect tense. Correct the following. You hadst believed j the horsea 
has moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sign— JfocL 
8ing%dar. Smgfdar, 

1. I had loved. 1. I had been loving. 

2. Thou hadst loved. » 2. Thon hadst been loving. 

3. He had loved. 3. He had been- loving. 

PlwraL PltaraU 

1. We had loved. 1. We had been loving. 

2. Ye or you had loved. 2. Ye or you had been loving. 

3. They had loved. 3. They bad been loving. 

Write the verba hear, reeetoe, arrive , in the different persons and nomben ef 
the Pluperfect tense. What is the «^ of this tense f 

PIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Signs— £%aU or WUk 
BingvXar. Bingular. 

1. 1 shall or will lovt. 1. I shall or will be loving. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. Thou shalt or wilt be loving. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. He shall or will be loving. 

PharaL PhtraL 

1; We shall or wiU love. 1. We shall or will be loving. 

2. Ye or you shall or will love. 2. Ye.or you shall or will be loving. 

3. They shall or will love. 3. They shall or will be lovingx 



Write die verbs obey, command and irtut, in the different persons and j 
bars of the First Future tense. Are these veriM regular or irregular 7 Why 7 
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SBCONB FUTXJRS* 
Sign— fihoK hoot. 

IKDXFIiriTS FORMI PROORX88ITS FORM. 

Sbtguiar, Smgtdar, 

1. I ahall hayo loved. 1. I shall have been loving. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Thou wilt have been loving. 

S. He shall or will have loved. 3. He shall or will have been loviiig. 

PharaL PhtraL 

1. We shall have loved. 1. We shaU haye beea loving. 

2. Ye or you will have loved. 2. Ye or voo will have been loving. 

3. They shall or will have loved. 3. They shall or will havebeen loving. 

Write the verbs A«ar, belupe, and look, in the different persons and numbers 
of the Second Future tense. How many tenses in tL^ Indicative mode T De- 
fine each. Tell the different numbers and persons 'n each* 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE, 

NoTX.^^rhe present tense of the potential mode is used to denote either 
prtifnt or Juhtre t^pe. 

Signs— JUi^, can, mutL 
Singular, Singidar, 

1. T may, can, or must lote. 1. I may, can, or must be lovinff. 

2. Thbti mayst, cahst^ or must love. 2. Thou may8t,canst,or mustbe lovingi 

3. He may, can, or must love. 3. He may, can, or must be loving. 

PluraL Pluna, 

1. We may, can, or must love. 1. We may, can, or must be loving. 

2. Ve, or you may, can, or must love. 2. Ye or you may,can,or must be loving. 

3. They may, can or must love. 3. They may, can, or must be loving* 

Write the verbs ertaUf defray and dutiotf |n the different persons and 
numbers of the Present tense, of the Potential mode. Are these veibs regu- 
lar t Why! 

IMPERFECT TElrSB.* 

NoTX^-The Imperfect tense of the Potential mode is used to denote either 
posl, presMt or Jwur€ time. 

* The terms Present and Imperfect are applicable, only in pert, to the two 
first tenses of the Potential mode. May. can, and must when they are the 
signs of the present tense, refer either to fiUure or to pretent time ; and mighi, 
could, would. »hould, when they are the signs of the Imperfect tense, more 
commonly refer to present and future time, than to past 

The terms Present and Imperfect are retained in this work for the sake of 
uoiformtty with most English Grammars in use. Neither of the tense fonus 
can be fblly explained by a single term. 
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IKDEFIiriTB FORM. PROORMSIT« VORH. 

&mgvlar. Singuiar. 

h I might, could, would or ihould love. 1. 1 might, &c, be loving. 

2. Thoa mightot, couklit, wouidit or 

■houldtt love. 2. Thoa mightst, Sec., be loviRg. 

3. He nagbtycooldfwoald or ghoaldlove. 3. He migh^ 6t^ be loTing. 

PlwaL PharaL 

1 Wemight^oald.woii]dorehoe]dIoTe. 1. We might, lee., be leviag. 
8. Ye or yea might, eoidd, woold or 

•hoiiUlove. 2. Te or yoa might, Ae^ be toviag. 
3. They might, coold, would or shoold 

love. 3. They might, fce., be lovfaig. 

Write the Terbi, d^ J^fuUndftiad eonocy, in the difierent peiiOM ni 
Bumbem of the Imper act tense of the Potential mode. « 

PBRFEOT TEV8B. 
Sign— ifojf Jboee. 
Singuiar. Singtdar. 

li I may or can have loved. 1. I may or can have been lovinff. 

2. Thou mayit or camt have lored. 2. Thou mayit or canst have beenioTing 

3. He may or can have loved. 3. He may or can have been loving: 

PlwraL Plural, 

1. We may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have been loving. 

2. Ye or you may or can have loved. 2. Ye or you may or can have been loving 

3. They may or can have loved. 3. They may or can have been loving. 

Write the verbe emftloy, frrepare and owe in the different peraons and num- 
bera in the Perfect tense of the Potential mode. What is the sign of this tensef 

PLUPERFECT. 
Bigne-^MfJU, eoofal, leeuM, atoulil oreimlAaeet 

Singular. 

1. I might, could, would or should have loved.* 

• C Thou miffhtst, couldst, wouldst or shouldst have loved. 

/ You might, could, would or should have loved. 
3. He might, could, would or should have loved. 

PhtrtH, 

1. We might, could, would or should have loved. 

2. Ye or you might, could, would or should have loved. 

3. They might, could, would or should have loved. 

Write the veibs empUnf^ prepare and owe in the different persons and num- 
bers of all the tenses of the Potential mode. Tell the signs of all the teneee 
of the Indicative mode. Tell the signs of all the tenses of the Potential mode . 

"For the Progressive form, place " been loving^ after the auxiliaries. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE. 

NoTE.^A verb is not varied in the Imperatiye mode on account of perwn, 
or number. It has for its tubjed or nomiwUive,B. pronoun of the second person, 
singular or plural; and this pronoun is generally cuiUed. A verb in toe Im* 
perative mode is often preceded by do to render it more emphatic. 

Singuiar, FktraL 

Love. Love. 

Love thou. Love ye or yoii. 

Do love. Do I0V8. 

Do thou love. Do ye or yon lone. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Annex iT, ihouj^\ unieaSj svppose, admU, gnmt, dUow^ or ftny word 
implying a canditwn, to each tense of the Indicadve ond Potential 
modes to form the. Subjunctive; as, 

PRESENT. IMPK&FXCT. 

Singular, fiingtilar. 

L If I love. Llfl loved. 

2. If thou lovest or love.* t. i ^ ^^^ lovedftj 

3. If he loves or love. ? 1^7^^ loved. 

3. If he loved. 

PhardL Pktrak 

1. If we love. 1. If we loved. 

2. If ye or you love. S. If ye or you loved. 

3. If they love. 3. Iftfaeyloved. 

In like manner the other tenses may be declined. 

Ond Extrdata on the Verb to lote* 

Name the tenses of the Indicative mode. 

Decline (that is. give the forms of the different persons and numbers of) the 
Present tense of tne Indicative mode. Indefinite form : Progressive form. 

Decline the verb love in the Impenect tense in bom forms. 

What auxiliaiT is used as the sign of the Perfect tense f 

Decline the Perfect tense in both forms. 

What auxiliary is used in the Pluperfect tense T Decline the verb lovv^'in 
this tense. 

Decline the verb love in the Future and Second Future tenses. 

What word* «re si^of the Subjunctive mode T 

How many tenses m the Subjunctive T 

Name the auxiliaries in each tense. 

* Formerly it was customary to omit the terminations in the second and third 
])er8ons of tne Present tense of the Subjunctive mode. But now tiie teAnina- 
tions are generally retained, except when the liUibsii of shaU or thould if 
implied ; as, If he obey, i. e., if he ahall or akotOd obey. 
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How many penoni has the Imperative mode T Ani. Am one penon ilwijw 
eommandB, morit or efUreats another^ the ImperatiTe mode haa only the aecond 
person.* 

Name the InfinitiTe mode, and Participlea of the verb love, and then bcsin 
with the present tense, Indicative mode, and name the first person, singular, 
of each tense in the Indicative and Potential modes. This is called a Stnop 
IIS, which means a " general view.^ 

STirOP9IS OF THX VERB LOVE. 

1^ the following synopsis be thonmghly committed to memoryi 
Principal parts— love, loved, loved. Infinitive Modi— 7b Edm, Io 
haoeioved. Participles— Lootn^, loved, Aootnf looedi 

INDIOATIYE MODB. POTENTIAL MODE. 

Pret. I love or am loving. PreM. 1 may or can love or be loving. 

Imp. lloved or was loving. Imp. I miKht,cottld,d&c., love or be 
Perf. I have loved or been loving. loving 

Ptup. I had loved or been lovinff . Peif. I mav or can have loved or been 
Pttt, I shall or will love or be loving, loving. 

S,FuL I shall or will have loved, or Phip. I iniffht,&c., have loved or been 
have been loving. loving. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

C Love, love thou, or do lovet 
I Love you or ye, do you love. 

Remart^ — ^All regular verbs are conjugated like the verb love. 
Modd for Parsing the Verb, 

Sentence. The keepers chain the lion. 

Analyze. The keepere is the subject. Chain is the predicate, modified or 
limited by its object, the Hon. 

Parse. Keepere is a common noun of the third person, plural number, mas- 
culine gender, nominative case, and is the subject of the verb ehmn. Rule (& 
60. • 

Chain is a verb ; it asserts or declares something of keepers ; trannttre—4t 
takes an object, viz : lion ; it shows what the keepers do to the lion ; in the 
third perton plural, because keepers is of the third person and plural number. 

It agrees with its nominative keepers, according to the 



$76. RULE. 
A verb agrees wiih its nominative case in nu/mber and 
person. 

* A few instances of the use of the Imperative in the first and third 
iriU be emmerated in another place. 
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NoTX.— The rule means if the nominathre case ia plural, the Teib mutt be 
plural, and if the nominative case is of the first, or second, or third person, the 
▼erb must correspond. The names of all persons and things,wl)en spoken d^, 
are of the third person. 



EXERCISE. 

(a) Mention the class, number and person, and agreement of the Teiba. 

The Sim shines. The oxen draw the plough. - 

The rain fidls. The wind drives the waves. 

Igrieve. Bees produce honey. 

The guilty tremble. The branch bends to the earth. 

The lamp bums. The fire consumes the wood. 

{b) Write on the board or slate a transitive and an tntrantitivt veib after 
6ach of the following subjects. 

ModeL 

They — 

Svajut, They drive the flock, tranmliot ; they run,uifranft<iM. 

SUBJECTS. 



The horses -- 


He — 


1 - 


Thesun— 


You — 


James — 


Trees— 


They — 


The earth- 


Thou — 


Men — 


Birds— 



EXAMPLES TO BE COBBECTED BY BULE, § 76. 

Give the reason in each instance why the example is wrong. 

I goeth ; I goes : I loveth ; 1 walketh ; I is ; 1 art 

Thou loves ; thou write ; thou hate ; thou tremble& 

He, she or it, desire ; he commend ; she dress ; it rain. 

We finds ; we sees the clouds ; we dreadeth the cold. 

Ye or you studies ; you ploweth the field ; you runs fiist 

They playeth ; they strikes the ball ; they sells corn. 

The teacher smileth ; the woman spinneth ; the children cries. 

A soft answer turn away wrath. The pupils in this school, loves 
study. Evil communications corrupts good mannera The smiles 
of a h3rpocrite hides his wickedness. These boxes of butter weighs 
thirty pounds. A mixture of salt and vinegar make a good bath. 
Our folks goes to his meeting. My pupils generally nmkes very 
good figures. Adjectives belongs to nouns. The articles an and 
Sis refers to nouua 
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{e) Let ill the parti efthe followinff Teifai be written cmt on ftfn, nd b« 
praMBted to the teacher for examination. 

Believe Command Leani 

. Receive Esteem Study 

Obey Declfire Guard. 

EXAMPLES FOB ANALTZINO AND PABSDTa. 

Be particolar to mention the mode and tenae of the ▼erbt, and pve the raw* 
on why the ▼eiha are regular. 

The general commanded the forces. 

The soldiers obey the conmiander. 

The sun appearing,* dispelled the darknesSi 

The youth have learned to study. 

He has declared the truth. 

The benefactor will receive his reward. - 

His father, having received the inteUigenoe, departad. 

He might learn, &he would study. 

The soldiers were guarding the tent 

lie can command, but he will not obey. 

He CBh never deny the fact 

The ship will sail, if the weiither aUowa. 

The time has arrived. 

Guard your tongue ; govern your paastons. 



COMPOSITION. 

{a) Fni tf aeh Uauk with aoTeral Teiba m the Imperfect teaae, of die bdiea- 
tiremodej 

His father — a fiurm. 
The mother — her son. 

{b) in the Fntore tenae, of the aame mode $ 

Indolence — poverty. 
Vice — the heart 

(e) in the Perfect and Plnperfect tendea, of the aame mode ; 

The time — 

The minister — a discourse, 
(il) In the Potential mode, Preaent tenae. 

My bt^ther — to-moitow. 
Children — their parents. 

* Partici^ea modify nouna, and are commonly placed alter them itt a lia- 
lenee } aa, The aun appearing ; the participle apptanng, modifiea aon. 



(e) In the Impenti¥e mode $ 

- your parents. — the truth. 

- the Scriptures. — God. 



§77. IRREGCLAR VERBS. 

Verbs wUch do not form their Imperfect teDse and Pdi^ 
feet participle by addmg e<2 or df to tibe present, an^e called 
irregular verbs. 

PRXVCIFAL PAINTS OF 90MX IRRXOULAR TXRBf. 

PmtniTarue. Jfoiper/id TVnse.^ Perfect Pariic^ 

Am or be was been 

Have had bad 

Go went gone 

See saw seen 

Do did done. 

CONJUGATION OF IRREGULAR VERJ3& 

VERJS, BE. 

PlUNciPAi. Parts.— Am. Was. Been. 

INFINITIVE MODE, 

Prteeni. To be. 
Perfect. To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being. 
Perfect. Beejs. 
Compound. Having been. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRXSXITT. IMPERFECT. PKRFXCT. 



1. I am. 


l.Iwas. 


1. 1 have been. 


2. Thou art 


2. Thou wast 


2.ThouJia8tbeen. 


S. He ia. 


3. He WM. 


S.Hehaibeen4 
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PIiovL PhtnL PknrtL 

1. We are or be. 1. We were. 1. We hsTe bee*. 

2. Yeor you are or be. t. Ye or you were. 2. Ye or voa have been. 
' 3. They are or be. S. They were. d. They nave been. 

PLUPxnFscT. nnsT FUTvnx. sxcond puturx. 



1. I had been. l.IahaUorwiUbe. 1. 1 shall hare been, 

t. Thoa hadat been. 2. Thoa ahalt or wilt be. 2. Thoa wUt have been. 

SL He had been. S-HeahallorwiUbe. S^HeihallorwiUhavebeen. 

PluraL PharaL PharaL 

1. We had been. 1. We shall or will be. 1. We shaU haye been. 

2. Ye or yon had been. 2. Ye oryou shall or will beS. Ye oryou will have been. 

3b Th^ nad been. 3. They shall or will be. 3. They shall or.willhaTe been. 

POTENTIAL MODE, 

nCSXVT. IMPXRrXCT. 

An gu l ar, Singuiar. 

1. I may, can or must be. 1. I. might, could, would or should be. 

2. Thou mayst, canst or must be. « Thou mightBt, couldst wouldst or 

3. He may, can or must be; shouldstbe. 

3. He might, could, would, or should be* 
PharaL PharaL 

1. We may, can or must be. 1. We might, could, would or should be. 

2. Ye or yon may, can or must be. 2. Ye oryou might,conld,would or should be. 
3b They may, can or must be. 3. They might, could, would or should be. 

PXRPXCT. PLUPXRPXCT. 

Bingtdar. Singular. 

1. 1 may, can or must hare been. 1. 1 might, could, would, should or must 

have been. 
2.Thoamayst,eaii8tormusthaTebeen. 2. Thou mightst, &c., hsTe been. 
8. He may, can or must have been. 3. He might, &c, have been. 
PharaL PluraL 

1. We may, can or must hsTe oeen. 1. We might, dec., have been. 

2. Ye or you may,can or must hsTe been. 2. Ye or you might Scc^ hare been. 

3. They may, can or must have been. 3. They might, &c., have been. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular. Plural. 

Be, be thou, or do thou be. Be, be ye, or yon. 

fiUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Coiyugated like the Indicatiye and' Potential, bj prefixing 
the signs if, dec. 
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Note. 1. Tlie following is the elliptical form of the Sub. Prei . of the veib 

Smgfdar. Flund, 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2.Ifthoabe. S. If ye or yea be. 

3. If he be. 5. If they be. 

CONDITIONAL FORM 

NoTi^— The conditional form of the SubmnctiTe mode genenllj ImpUee • 
■egatiTe | aa, ^t< loerc poasible they would deceiTO yon. 

Singukar. PhtroL 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert 2. If ye or yoa were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

SYNOPSIS. 

PARTICIPLES. 

iVieaenf, BeiDg. Perftdj Been. Compound^ Having Been. 

ivpiiriTirx. 

PrtHud, To Be. Perftdy To have been 

IRDICATIYB POTXNTIAL. 

PruenL I am. I may. can or must be. 

hnptxftti, I was. I mignt, could, &c.y be. 

Pwftct. I have been. I may, can or must have been. 

Phtpeifeet, 1 had been. I might, could, dtc., have been. 

Puiure. I shall or will be. 
Steond Future, I shall have been. 

8UBJUNCTITE. 

PreMenL If I am (common form.) Plupeifeet. If I had been. 
PrumL If 1 be (elliptical form.) FirU Puiure. If I shall be. 
Perfect, . If I have been. Second Future, If I shall have been. 

bnperfUt, If I were, (conditional fonn.) Imperatwe, Be or Be thou or you. 



EXEBOISB. 

Write the Perfect tense of the kidicative and Potential modes of the Terb 
Be. Write th^ Pluperfect tense of both modes. Write the Present tense of 
both modes. Write the Imperfect tense -of both modes. Write the Fint Fu 
ture tense of the Indicative mode. Write the Second Future tense. 
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OBSEBYATIOKS. 

'1. The Teib Be, when uaed alone denotes simply existence. 

2. In all its forms it requires some word or combinaUon of words after it te 
assert any thing besides existence. 

3. The weids h*f mn, W0», it, 4*e., may be followed by an adjectiTe, a noon, 
a yeib in the Infinitive mode, a participle, or by a preposition with its object. 

4. The verb be with a present participle constitutes the Pr ogre ss ive fonn of 
the tense which the verb is in 3 as, " I am writing,'' ''he is writing/' « he was 
writiagy" dte. 

5. The verb 6s with the perfect participle of a trmuUivi verb, .constitntes 
the Passive form of that verb 5 as, I am loved. I have < been loved. I ahall or 
will be loved. 

6. The perfect participle of an iiUraneUive verb is in a few instances joined 
to the verb be; as. The sun ia risen, that is, ha§ risen. The iHnter is gone, 
that is, ha$ gone. A few expressions of this kind are occasionally met with. 

Bat analogy, and the general praotioe of good writers are opposed to the use 
of intransitive verbs in the patthe form. 

BEMABE. ' 

Hie y^rb Be joined with a noun, adjectiyey or participle, 
constitutes a pre^cate ; as, The 7011th is diligent ; is diUgenty 
is the predicate. 

EXEBOISE FOB ANALYZING AND PABSING. 
§79. RULE. 
Adjectives belong to nouns which ihej qualify or define. 

NoTX.^-The a^ective is often placed after the verb. As the fitiit is good. 
Good is an adjective and belongs to fruit, which if describes. 

Modd. 
Sentence. Trae fiiendship is everiasting. 

Analtzi^— JFWendffttp is the snbiect^ modified by tme. TVus Friendak^ 
is the modified subject /« everiasUng is the predicate, formed of the veib w 
*ilkd the adjective everUuting. 

h iR8E. Friendship is a common noun, singular, nominative^ the subject of 
is. Rule $ 76. 7Vue and everlaatiiyi! belone to friendship, is is an irregtdar 
inircm»Uioe verb 'f principal parte, tim, WW f been. Indicative mode, Present 
tense, and agrees wi^ its nominative caiBefJHendehip. • Rule. 
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Analyze and PUNi 

The sinrizig is delightfuL 

The bees are industrious. 

The ant is provident 

Good men will be happy. 

The winter has been severe. 

Scholars should be industrious. 

Lafayette was a brave general 

Washington was a wise statesman. 

I have been young, now 1 am old. 

Milton was a great poet 

The music was charming. 

Thou art righteous. 

If you are virtuous, you vnll be happy 

The imgukar Verba have, do, and go. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
PreaehL ImpafuL Perfed Part. 

Have ' hcui had. 

Do did 4^ne. 

Go went gone. 

CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Pre$enL To have. To do. Toffo. 

Perfect To have had.* To have done. To nave gonob 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present Having. Doing. Going. 

Perfect Had. Done. Gone. 

Qmp, Having had. Having done. Having ^Bfu 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. t 
tSSngvlar. Singidar. S m g dm r* 

1. Ihaye. 1. I do. 1. Iffo. 

2. Thou hast 2. Thoa ioest or dost 2. Ttum goest 

3. He has, or hod. 3. He d^ies or doeth. 3. He goes or goeth. 

* The Perfect Infinitive is formed of the perfect participle and the anxiliaiy 
Aoocpreceded by to. 

t Tiie proCTessive form can be f^sily eiven, by joining the present participle 
to the Terb ot or om ; as, I am having, lam doing. I am going. JL t|¥M i|&tM 
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Fhmd. FhanA. PlwrmL 

1. We have. 1. We do. 1. We go. 

S. Te or jon hiTe. S. ITe or to« da 2. Ye or job g*. 

3. Tbey luTe. 8. T)iey do. 3. They go. 

IMPBBFEOT TENSB. 

Sbigular. S ingu lar^ Smgukar, 

1.1 had. 1. Idid. 1. I west or did go. 

2* Thou hedrt. 2. Thoa didet 2. Thoa wentest or adrtgOw 

A. He had. 3. He did. 3. He went or did go. 

PhiraL PharaL Phmd, 

1. We had. 1. We did. 1. We went. 

2. Ye or Tou had. 2. Ye or yon did. 2. Ye or yoa 

3. They had. 3. They did. 3. They went 

PEBPECT TENSE. 

SigBp— ffOM. 

BingmUw. Singtiiar. £KngMlar. 

1. 1 have had. 1. I have done. 1. I haTe gone. 

2. Thoo haat Bad. 2. Thou haat done. 2. Thoe hast gone. 

3, He has had. 3. He haa done. 3. He haa gone. 

Plural. PharaL Plund. 

1. We have had. 1. We hare donew 1. We have gone. 

2. Ye or Ton have had. 2. Ye or you have done. 2. Ye or yoaliaTe ., 

3. They oaTe had. 3. They have done. 3. They have goneu 

PLUPEBPECT TENSE. 
-\ Sign— jUmL 

Sngmkar. Singuktr, Smguiar. 

1. I had had. 1. I had done. 1. I had gone. 

2. Thoa hadft had. 2. Thou hadat done. 2. ThouhadatgoiM. 
S.Hehadhad. 3. He had done. 3. He had gone. 

PhiraL PhtraL PhwaL 

1. Wehadhad. 1. Wehaddone. I. We had gone. 

S. Ye or TOO had had. 2. Ye or you had done. 2. Ye or you had gOM 
aThtjMhad. 3. They had done. 3. They had gone. 

VIBST PITTUBE TENBE. 
Signa.F-£BkaB or WUL 
AHifHlar. Singular, l^ngtdar, 

1. 1 ahall have. 1. I shaU do. 1. I shall ga 

2. Thee shalt have. 2. Thou shalt do. 2. Thoa sbalt gOi. 
8. He ahaU have. 3.He8halldo. 3.HeahaUgo. 
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FktrmL FhmL 

1. We shtU hftve. 1. We ihaU do. 1. We fhaU go. 

S. Ye or you shall hare. S. Ye or yoa ahall do. t. Ye or yoa ihaU go. 

S. They ihall have. S. They ahall do. 3. They shall ga 
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Signs— £%aB or Witt have. 
SinguUar. Bingttkw, Singular. 

1.1 shall have had. 1. 1 shall have done. 1. 1 shaU have gone. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Thou wilt have done, 2. Thou wilt have gone. 

3. He shall orwill have had.3. He shall dtc., have done. 3. He shall dec, have 

Plural. FlurdL PluraL 

1. We shall have had. 1. We shall have done. l.We shall have gone. 
S. Ye or yon will havehad.S. Yeoryou will havedone. 2.Ye oryou wiUhave gone. 
S^TIieT ahall or will have3. They shall or will have 3.They shaJ or will UKn 
Bid* ^ done. gone 

POTENTIAL MODE 

IPBESBNT TBirSS. 

Signs— ill(% eon, or nmtt 

£Kng«lar. 

1. I may, can or must, have, do, or go. 
S. Thou mayst or canst, have, do, or go. 
3. He may or can, have, do, or go. 

PluraL 

1. We may, can or most, have, do, or go. 

2. Ye <»r you may, dec., have, do, or go. 
3L They may, dec., have, do, or go. 

IMPEBFECT TBNSB. 

Sign»— Jfi^&<, eintldf\oould or whmtUL 
SSngular, 

1. I ndght, could, would, or should, have, do, or go. 

2. Thou mightat &c., have, do, or go. 

3. He might, &c., have, do, or go 

FlurdL 

1. We might, &c., have, do, or go. 

2. Ye or you dec., have, do, or go. 
S They might, d&c., have, do, or go. 
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PERFBCT TENSB. 
8igi»--JftW, em ormatf taM. 

1. I may or can, hare had, done or gone. 
S. Thou mayaty&e^ have had, dOM or gone. 
3b He may, ^c, have had, done or gone. 

PUaraL 
1. Wema7,&c., hate had, done, or gone, 

t. Ye or you jaaj,iie^ have Y ' " 
S. They may, dte., hsvel 



t. Ye or yon may, ^bchaire hid; dene, or genii 
• "^ — shed, dene, or goaii* 



PIiUPERVBOT TENSE. 
8igli»-A;gM,€odkl,ioonM,i»0MM,or mtialAflM. 



1. 1 might, dcc^ hate had, done, or gone. 

S. Thou migltfat, dec., have had, done, or gone. 
S. He migh^ dtc., have had, done, or gone 

PUardL 

1. We might, dcc^ have had, done, or gone. 

8. Ye or yon might, Occ., have had, done, or gone. 
3. They might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Sbundtttm 

1. HaTe. 1. Do. 1. Go. 

f. Have thou or yon. 2. ]>o then or you. 2. Go thou or yon. 



1. Have. 1. Do. 1. Go. 

2. Hare ye or you. 2. Do ye or you. 2. Go ye or yoo. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

ne SuhjUBCtiTe mode ia conjugated by prefixing the aigna (f, fhoivlhy dM., 
Id the difibrent tenaea of the IndicatiTe. 

OBAL EXEBCISB. 

(Hte the fiiatpenon dngular of the Teiba above, in each tense of the Indiea^ 
tive mode : alao, in each tense of the Potential mode. Give the principal parta 
of each Ten. How ii the Perfect tenae formed? An$. By the auzuiaiy 
teet, and the Perfect Paitieiple. How ia the Phqieifeet tenae formed f How 
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ire the Fntora t eat u fttnwd T How asjr the Potftct, Ftap«fect md Future 
teneee be known f 

In what tense ii have had 1 hare done T have gone f WhT f 

In what tense is had soneT had hadt had donef In what mode iamaj 
haTe t Why 7 Might hare had T mast have f could hare had f la whst 
mode it do thou go? letnagof Whyf What an the putioiFto of the 
Teite have, do. go? 

What lund of a verb is have ? Ana. An anxiliaiy or a helping verii. Whjf 
■eoaUedf 

In what tenses is the aoxiliair Aeea used with other veriis ia^their rmbtam 
tion t 

Udo ever a helping vei4> f An». Xfo is often used in the P^ngsm^ and dU 
im the Imperfbet tense, with ether veibs, for the take ofemphaiti. 

JBnirBiie on tn^cguUtt rerok 

Letthepfiaeipel peita of the following iiragnlar Yeibe be BBwitted to 

7. • 

See. aawy eeea. 

Strike, strack, strack. 

Know, knew, known. 



Oftiw. 
Break, 



grew, y grown, 

broke, °'?!lff'» 

smote. 



Sed^' soo^t, 






BXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AJSCD PABSED. 

The learner shoald be carefhl to mention the mode, tense, 
■on of the verb, and tell why it is irregnlar. 

I see the pleasant sun. 
Charles struck the ammaL 
The traveller smote the robher. 
I have known the man. 
Ye knew your duty. 
The child grew in knowled|(e. 
^ The tidings will break her heart 

Gharies has broken his iMromifle. 
Trouble 'mil surely come. 
Buy the truth, and sell it not 
Keep thy heart with diligence. 
I ham sought thee with my whole heart 
10 
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I $ 79. FORMATION OF TENSES. 

L INDICATIVE MODE. 

Note.— The direcUonf below haTe reference to the fint penon nngolaf 
of each teue. 

1. The fint penon dngiilar of the Prtatnt tense, ii the root of the feib) m, 
J conmund. 

5. The /mpccfccf teme ia foimed from the present in regular TexhSyby adding 
«{ to the Present, or d when the root onfrutnl ends in e. In irregular Terbe, 
the Impeifect can be learned fh>m Table Nc. 3, near the end of the book. 

3. The Pttftet tense is formed by placing the auxiliary Aooe, before the per- 
fect participle > as, I hoot loTed. I Kaet gone. 

4. The Phtperftd tense is formed by placing had before the perfect partid- 

6. The FIni Future tense is formed by placing $kaU or wilt before the pn»- 
mitf or root ; as, I aftott or wlU command. 

6. The Second Future tense is foimed by placing ehaU kaoe, or will htw, 
before the perfect participle $ as, I AaU htwe gone, he woiU have gone. 

n. THE POTENTIAL, INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 

I. Hie Preeent tense is formed by placing may, can or imaf, before the root 
orpresent ; as, I may or con go. 

5. The Jmperfeet tense is formed by placing tmght, eould, would or dutuld, 
before tiie root or present » as, I might go. 

3. The Perfect tense is formed by placing may have, can have, or mttfl have, 
before the perfect participle ; as, I may, can or muet have read. 

4. The Pluperfect tense is formed by placing might, could, would or thould 
have, before the perfect participle ; as, I might/tc., have loved. 

6. The Preeent tense of the Infinitive mode has to before the root ; as, 7b love. 

6. The Perfect tense of the Infinitive mode has to have, before the perfect 
participle ; as, To have read. 

7. The Present participle ends in tng*. 

8. The Perfect parttdpU of regular verbs ends in ed. 

9. The Perfect participle of irregular verbs may be found in Table No. 3, 
near the end of the book. 

10. The Compound participle is formed of the present participle haximg, and 
n perfect participle. 

II. The tenses of the Sulffunctive mode are forme^ like the tenses of the In* 
dicative and Potential, with the signs, if, unleee, admit, grant, S^c, prefixed. 

12. The TmperaHve mode is the simple form or root of the veib ; and its sub- 
ject Cft nominative is generally omitted ; as, Qo, do, eee ; thou or you js omitted. 
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AMD EXERCISES. Ill 

EXERCISE. 

(a| In this exercise the learner may be required to show why the Tert> it 
or irregular, and give the mode, tense, person, number, f<»mation, 6lg, 

NoTEw^For the Principal Parts of the irregular Terbs, he can consult TMm 
No. 3, near the end of the bo<^ 

I will read. You will sing. They wifl ga They*went We 
see. They have seen. You had beUeved. He will have known* 
He must obey. They must have forgotten. He should stay. They 
might have ffone. lliey will work. He may write. They have 
been. Study. Leacn. Obey. You will return. She arrived. 
Having learned. Having gone. Standing. To have. To see. 
To have known. Suppose we read. If he obeys. Thouffh he 
speaks. The letter bemg written. Failed. Finished. Having 
been commanded. 

(See Td>le No. 9, near the end of the book.) 
Write the Imperfect Indicative of the veifas. 

See. Do. Lo<^ 

Come. Arrive. Hold. 

Blake. Leave. Grind. 

Knoif. Give. Teaeh. 

Ga Bestow. Lie. 

Mow. Take. Find. 

Write the Perfect participles of the same yeibs. Write the Perfbet taase 
cf the same verbs. The Pluperfect The Future. 
Write all the tenses of the same verbs in the Potential mode. 



§ 80. PARTICIPLES. 

Analysis and Parsing. 
RULES. 

1. Participles belong to nouns, wluch thej limit or explain. 

2. Present and Compound participles of ^ranaitive verbs 
in tiie active form, govern the objective case. 

Madd. 

Sum *cx. The past participle signifies action fhilsheiL 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Analyze. Participle is the tubtect, modified by past The past participle 
is the tnodiJUd subject. Signifies is the jtrtdikaU, Signifies action finished, 
ih€ mod^ed predicate. Finished, the partidpU', modifies action. 

Par$e the Participle. Ftnithed is a perfect participle of the refolar Teib 
)!»[«& and belongs to ocft'on. J^vh. 

▲IfALTSK AHD PARSE. 

He had a poniard oomceaUd under* his coat 
Bowewes^ fali^^wd^ he alwaysf returned m* spirits 
Having rtiktd, we deacended the hill. 
AAer hanaf ferformdd the ceremony, he returned* 
Jesus kmnmng their thoughts, rdbukecl theno. 
I saw him Ic&riwg in^ the field. 

The Most High dwdlelfa not in teinpleB made with hands. 
I see the heavens opened, and} the Son of* mmtaUmding on 
the right hand oP €k>d. 

THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

$ 81. RULE. 

The Infimtiye mode follows a verbj runmy or cu^eetive. 

BXEBGISBS FOR ANALYZING AND PARSIKa. 

ScRTENCE. The scholar loves to study. 

AvALTzv. S^lar is the snlyect Lovee is the predicate, modified or lim- 
ited by 'the Terb to eiud^ in the Infinitxre. 

Parse. SchoHar is a common noun, of the third person, singular, nominative 
CMS, aai the avfagect of loves. 

Looe9 is a veib ; it asserts something of its mibiect ; in the M&ealiiot modtp 
Present tense,third person, singular, aim asrees with scholar. Ru lb. 

7b ffiufy is a vero, in the l^imtivt moae, and follows the veil) loves. Rulk 
J 68, 

And jze and Parse. 

Birds love to sing. 
The youth tries to learn. 
The man has a desire to hear, 
tiharles strives to improve. 
Learn to ohey. He may hope to succeed. 
It is kindi to forbear. 
. it is i^easanl^ to hear the sweet music <^ faifdfli^ 

* Preposition. t Adverb. % Coi^unction. 

1 Jb kind, is the predicate ; Idnd is an adjective. 
^Apieamtf is the predicate ; i>leasant is an adjective. 
> Qfbird$, is the adjunct of music. 
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f 82. PASSIVE FORM OF TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

BuU of Fonnation, Annex the Perfect participle to each tense 
of the Tdrb ie in all its diflbrent modes, numbers and persons ;[ as^ 
Tholi ttri loved, I iM» loved, &C. 

ITirOPMS OF TBB VERB LOTS IIT THB PAMITB FORM. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being loved. 
Compound, Having been loved. 

INDIOATIVB MODE. POTENTIAIi MODE. 

Present, I am loved, I may, can or must be loved. 

Imperfect, I was loved, I might, &C., be loved, 

Perfed, I have been loved, I may,can or must have been lavetL 
Pliqferfhd, I had been loved, I might, &C., have been hved, 

F, Futtare, I shall or vnll be loved, 

;8L JWiire. I shall have been fovedl 

niFERATIVE. 

Be loved, or be thou or you loved. 
niriNiTivE. • 
Prtaad, To be loved. Perfed, To have been loved. 

EXERCISE. 

For Ae Bowrd or Slate, 
Verbs to be used. 

Strike, Perfed Partiafh struck. 
Drive, ** ** driven. 

Make, " <" made. 

Accordiiig to the Rule of fonning the PassiTep— write the Pet^fltel tenee of 
the Pa$twt fbnn of wtrike, in all the penons and numbers ; also the Ph^per. 
feet tense of the PaaHte form, in the Indicative and Potential modes. 
Write the Impeifeet tense of the Passive form of "^ strike^' '' drive" " make.'' 
Write the Future tense of the Patnve form of the same verbs. 
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BEMABE. 

Other words often eeparate* the parts of the passive form; aj^ 
The subject tuiU, I hope, he ifvell conddertd, Jful be anmdend^ m 
tfaepassive form. How are the parts separated ? 

l^iutology ihmdd always he avoukd. How are the parts sepaialed f 

COMPOSITION. 

Fill the Uanki with Panire fonni of tmuitiTa Teiiia. 

ModeL 

The lea by the wind. 

The sea is agitated by the wind. 

The earthf — by the sun. 

The eyes — by lookinff at the sun. 

His limbs — by the cold. 

The book should ^-diligently. 

The Creator — by all men. 

I — that the plan will succeed. 

FOB PABSINa. 

Analyse and Pane the fdlowing. 

^- He was persuaded to yield. 

He was visited by his friend. 
Mercy was offered to him. 
The report was generally believed. 

§ 83. THE INTERROGATIVE FORAL 

1. When a question is asked, the principal verb or its aux- 
iliary, usually stands before the subject or nominatiye case. 

8. The auxiliaiy do is commonly employed in the present tense, when a 
question is asked, and did in the imperfect. 

S. When a question is asked in the passive form, the parts of the reih de, 
stand before the nominative case in the PrfetU and Mperftct tenau of Uw 
hdieaHoe, In other tenses the auxiliary stands first. 

''The Auxiliaries of the active form are often separated from the principal 
f«ib by some intervening word or words ; as, I have recently heard the news. 

tElachof the blanks maybe filled with several verbs, and with different 
tenses of the same verb. 
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EXAMPLES. 

l>o yon understand ?* PretetU teme, 2d pefflon. 
Did you understand ? hnptrfeet tetutf fa person. 
Does he understand ? Preunt tenBe^ 3d person. 
Did they obey ? What tense, number and person f 
Will he go ? What tenso; number and person f 
Are you persuaded ? Prttnt InUrrogaHve Pattioi, 
Was he persuaded 7 What form and tense T 
Will he be persuaded ? What form and tense 7 
Have you heard 7 What tense and person 7 
Conjugate the Teii> locein the Interrogative form ; as, Do I \orm1 doit thou 

loYe 7 do you love 7 does he love 7 dec. Did I love 7 didst thoo lovet did hn 

loTe 7 &c. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED* 

SxNTKHCS. Have yon received the letter 7 

Analtzx. You is the ntbfeet, 2d person. Have received, a the fredUaU. 
Have received the letter, is tke modijUd prtdieaU. 

Parse. You is a Personal Pronoun, 2d person, of the plural fonn, the lob- 
ject of have received. Rule. 

Hoot rtenotd. is a regular transitive verb, Indicative mode, Pexfoet teiiM» 
2d person, singular, and asrees with you, its subject ISiile. 

LtiUr is the object of have received. 

Analyze and Parse. 

Have you read the book ? 

Did you hear the voice ? 

Shall we walk in the garden ? . . ' 

Can he recover his health ? 

Will he meet his friend ? 

Can love be bought with jrold? 

Can gold gain friendship f 

§ 84. NEGATIVE FORM. 

1. A verb is conjugated in the negadye fonn, bj employing 
the adverbs not or never. 

EXAMPLES. 

I do rwt believe. I see noL 

I shall not remain. I can not go. 

* Interrogations in grave or emphatic style frequently omit the aoziliary doi 
as, " Believest thou this V* " Know ye not f' 
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$85. EMPHATIC FORBL 

In earnest or emphatic language, the auxiliary verb da, is 

frequently employed ; as, 

I do love. I do know. 

I ^ love. I did know. 

§ 86. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

1. A defective verb is one which wants some of the modes 
or tenses. 

fU The aaxiliazy verbs can, shall, may, have two forins, present and JMW<; ai. 
Can, could, 4*c. 

3. Ought ifl defective, and is used only in one form; ** Had ought or could 
ought'' is improper. 

4. Quotii is defective, and usually stands before its nominative ; as, ** Quoth 
he/' Beware is defective, and is used chiefly in the Imperative and Infinitive 
modes i but occasionally in the Futiure Indicative and the impetfect Potential. 

§ 87 OBSERVATIONS ON THE VERBS. 
1. GRAVE OR FORMAL STYLE. 

(a) The Scriptures, addresses to the Deity, and sacred songs differ from com- 
mon style, in using the pronouns thotif ye and Ihee for you^ thy and thine for 
yoWf and a termination of the second and third person, singular, of verbs, in 
9t and £*;• as, « Thou hearest," " belie vest thou ?" " Who hath believed f 
« Tltine is the power." " Ye are the salt of the earth." « Seek ye." 

(6) The same usage is coontenancod in grave and impassioned poetiy. 

' IL THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

(a) The sign of the Subjunctive is oOen omitted ; as, '' Wore I to go," << had 
he listened to my advice," for " ifl were, if he had" 

(6) Were is sometimes use^ for ** would be or could be ; as, '' If it loere pos- 
sible, they would deceive the very elect," *' It toere easy," that is, it would be 
easy. 

(c) Had is sometimes used for ''ifl might have, or if I could havej'^as, O 
had J the wings of a dove; 

Had rather is improperly used for '' would rather." 

(d) The auxiliaries might, could, would or should, are used in the Subjunc- 
# , , 

' The regular termination ins is also used in this style 3 as. He sees or seeth 
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tive mode in t very indefinite sense, in respect to time. ''I would go if 1 
couTd," is an expression wbicli may be used in reference either to present or 
fhtnre time, but it cannot be used in reference to past time. '' I might go 
to-day or to-morrow;'' this expression may refer to present or ftiture time. 
The Present and Imperfect tenses of the Potential form of the SubjonetiYd 
mode, may nXkt either to present or future time.* 

in. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

(a) The Imperative has strictiy but one person, viz: the one addraiMd or 
the second person. Afonnof the 1st and 3d persons, howoTer, ia giTenin 
several English Grammars, as follows : 1st person^ ^ let me love, let as love," 
9d person, '' let him love, let them love.'' In these forms, let is a traoaitivo 
verb in the Imperative mode, and governs the pronoun in the objective case. 

(6) The first and third persons of pronouns are sometimes the subject of the 
Imperative ; as, '' Be my tongue mute." '' Hallowed be thy namt." " Well, 
march toe on — ^meet toe the medicine of the sickly weal ; and with him ponr 
toe, in our country's purge, each drop of us."— SfAoitpeore. 

. Such expressions may be regarded as elliptical; still they would lose much 
of their force, if other words were supplied. 

The pronoun toe with the Imperative, is perhaps, peculiar to poetiy. But 
nouns and pronouns of the third person, occur both in prose and in poetiy ; aa^ 
Be it enacted, i. e., let it be enacted; be my tongue mute, i. e., let my tongue 
be mute. 

TENSES. 

(a) The Present tense of the verb is sometimes employed by historical 
writers, in describing events that are past, but which seem present to the mind 
of the narrator who is transported back in imagination to the scene of action. 

(6) The Present tense oflen refers to what is feature, when preceded by the 
words, token, as soon a$, qfler^ and the like ; as. When the boat arrives I shall 
learn the news. 

(e) None of the tenses are absolutely restricted to the time indicated by their 

* In the subjunctive niode, there is a peculiarity in the tenses wbicli should be noticed. 
When 1 say^if it rains, it is understood that I am unixrtain of the fact, at the time of 
spealcing. But when I say, "IfU rained, we should be obliged to seek shelter," it is 
' not understood that I am uncertain of the fact ; on the contrary, it i^ understood that I 
am certain, it does not rain at the time of speaking. Or if I say, " (/ ii did not rcUni 
I would uke a walk," I convey the idea that it does rain at the moment of spealcing. 
This foiin of our tenses in the subjunctive mode has never been the subject of much no- 
tice, nor ever received its due explanation and arrangement. For this hypothetical vefb 
is actually a present tense, or at least indefinite,— it certainly does not belong to past 
time. Tt is further to be remarked, that a negative sentence always implies an aiBnna> 
live—" if it did not rain," implies that it does rain. On the contrary, an affirmative sen- 
tence impliiss a negative—" if it did rain," implies that it^oes not. 

In the past time, a similar distinction exists ; ibr " if it rained yesterday," denotes un- 
certainty in.tha.apeaker's mind— but " if it had fMl rained yesterday/' impUss a eartain- 
tf.HM it did imia.— Wetelif . 
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nunM. The Imperfect tense denotes compUUd, as well as unfinished tetioa 
in past time ; as, I rode, I was riding. It is still less precise when api^ied to 
the Subjunctive mode. The conditional particles, tf, though, Jj^c, preceding » 
Terb in the Present or Imperfect tense, denote either pruerU or /iifurr con 
tingencyi 

The auxiliaries thall and loiBare consideredthe signs of the Future tense. Bo 
sAolI often denotes present obligation, and will, present purpose or determinn 
tion. They differ also in this respect ; totB, in the first person intimates resolu 
tion or promising ; in the second person, only foretells ; as, I will reward thf 
good ; he will be sorry for his act 

8haU, onnhe contrary, in the first person simply foretells; in the second and 
third persons it is used to command, to promise, or to express the determina- 
tion of the speaker ; as, You tftoO go ; they »hdU inherit the earth. 

The roTerse is generally true in interrogatiTe sentences ; as, fiMI I go ? 
i. e , do you command, me to go Y Will he come T L e., does he intend to 
come. 

IV. PARTICIPLES. 

The Present Participle is often used passively ; as, " The ship is buildhig,'' 
the number '' is increasing." Being btUUf and being i$terea»ed, are expresdone 
wumthorized by correct usage. See Part III. under Participles.* 



GENERAL REVIEW. 

I. Into what two general classes are verbs divided. . 
2 Give examples of transitive verbs,— of intransitive. 

3. Explain the difference between transitive and intransitive verba. 

4. Explain the difference between the AcHve and Potnoe forms oft trmut' 
Uve verb. 

5. Name the modes. What does each mode denote 7 Examples of each. 
The signs. 

6. Nkme the tenses. What does each tense denote T Examples of each. 
The aigns. 

7. What are the auxiliaries t Explain their use. 

8. Explain the passive form of transitive verbs by examples. 

9. Conjugate the verb love. Give the svnopsis of the same verb. 

10. How are regular verbs distinguishea from irregular T Give examples of 
each. 

II. Give the synopsis of the passive form of the veib love. 

12. Conjugate the verb be ; the verb go ; the verb do, 

13. Give examples of the emphatic form of a verb 3 of the interrogative focm t 
of the negative form. 

^ nt grammar ia priniiMg. Tfie brms ia forging. This is in my opinion a 
vicious expression, probably corrupted from a phrase more pure, but now soine- 
what obsolete ; the book is a printing; the brass is a Coring ; a being properly 
4rt. and prinUng waAJbrging verbal nouns signifying actionJ--j0AiMon. 
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f 83. THE ADJECTIVE. 

Review $ 24, Part I. 
Define the adjectiTe. $ 20, or $ 48 

GLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into two classes, De%eripiive 
and Definitive. 

§ 89. DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. Descriptive adjectives are words which qualify or de- 
scribe the meaning of nouns or pronouns. 

2. Such as are derived from proper nouns are called proper 
adjectives ; as, American^ English. 

8. Adjectives derived from verbs and having the form of 
participles are called participial adjectives ; as. Enduring 
friendship, a bereaoed parent 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 
§90. RULE. 

A^ectives belong to nouns which they qualify or define ; 
as, A good man, a large dwelling. 

Modd. 

SsvTXVCs. Shady trees sarroand the dwelling. 
Ahaltze. Trees u the wubjtet ; surround, the predieaii. 
Shady trees the modified eutject. See $ 14. 
Sorroaod the dwelling, the tnodifiedprediemte. 

Parse. Shady, is a descriptiye adjective ; it describes or qualifies treei. 
Rute, The other words are parsed according to models preTioualy giyen. 

Analyze and Parse. 

The fingrant flowers perfume the ur. 

The morning sun is bright and clear. 

Dutiful children obey their parents. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. 

The diligent scholar treasures up knowledge. 
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The winter was severe. — Bees are industrioiu. 
History is interesting.-^ The fiuit is delicious. 
He is disinterested. — Time is short 

f9oTE.F— Adjectivef are often placed after the verb be, and with it fonn the 
predicate y as, The acholar ia diligent } w diUgtnt, it the predicate } dUigaU ht 
the adjective, and belonga to §ckolar, which it deacribea. 

BEMABK. 

Adjectives are often used as nouns, especially in the plural; as^ 
The good, the prqflijgaie ; and nouns are sometimes used as adjec- 
tives ; as. A gold watch, a snow storm. 



COMPOSITION. 

Fill the blanks with deacriptiTe adjectlYea. 

A '— heart oiakea a — countenance. . 

— — politeness consists in — behavior to all. 

The ** song of the nightingale cheered the — nig^t. 

The old man was — and ^ 

The youth waa — and — — 

§ 91. DEFECTIVES. 

Defimtiye adjectives are such as define or limit the mean- 
in^ of nouns and pronouns. 

Tina class includes Articles, Numerals and the Pronom- 
inal adjectives. 

§ 92. ARTICLES. 

dnor a, and thef are called Articles. Tliey are placed be- 
fore nouns which thej define, and may be properly termed 
Dennidve adjectives. 

(a) An stands before words beginning with a vowel sound* 

(b) A stands before words beginning with a consonant 
sound; as, A bird, a use, a yew-tree. 

NoTX. 1. A stands before worda beginning with rowels which can be 
■ounded only with the assistance of the consonants y or w ; aa A [y] union, a 

N OTi. %, An)M used before wozds beginning with h and aece n ted on tiia 
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■econd syllabU j &«, An hUtoncal poem, an htroie ad ; and before words be* 
ginning with a silent h ; as, An honor. 

NoTR. 3. An or a denotes a class or an individual ; as, An eagle is a h'rd 
of prey ; meaning any eagle. I saw an eagle yesterday 3 meaning a parUe^'iar 
eoffle. 

Note. 4. An or a is oflen used in a wide and indefinite sense, and on that 
account is commonly styled the indefinite article ; as^Give me a book, such a 
one. many a time. 

Note. 6. T\e denotes a class or an individual ; as. The elephant is a large 
an*] strong animal ; meaninff any elephant, or the whole class of elephants. 
Did you see the elephant which passed to-day 7 meaning a particular elephant. 

Note. 6. As the oflen points out particular things, it is styled the definite 
article. 

EXERCISE. 

Let the following expressions be corrected ; and let the reason be giveji in 
each instance for the correction made. 

The clock is a hour and an half too fast A honest man sold me 
a ox. A Indian is a hard master. Such an one can be a upright 
judge. A early pear will keep but an short time. A old coat is 
an usele^ garment A idle man stole an horse fix>m a honest one. 
A ounce of prevention is worth an hundred pounds of cure. 

§ 98. The Numerals are such as denote number; as, 
OnCy two J first J second, 

§ 94. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

1. Those definitives wluch are sometimes used as adjec- 
tives, and sometimes as pronouns, may be called Pranomi- 
fud adQecdves. 

S. Thev are thia, thai, thete, those, (demonstratives ;) eaek, niher, neither , 
(distributives;) sofiM, anj/, one, all, sttch, (indefinites;) otker, another, none, 
much, many, few, both, same, aeoeral, former, latter. 

3. OiM and o(^«r are thus declined. 

Singular, PiuraL 

Nbm. One, Other. Other* 

Po»8. One's, Other's, Others' 

Otj. One. Other. Others. 

NoTE.--In parsing, on or a and tlie may be called artidee, and the definitives 
Una, that, &c., may be called ad^'ectivee when they stand before nouns 5 and 
pronouns when they stand alone. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

** Thif is trae charity/* Tliu, is the subject ; U true dtariijf, is the modified 
predicate. 77iU, stands in place of a noun and is therefore a pnmtnm, nominap 
iive case, the subject of is. 

This (lay will be remembered* 

Thai event has been recorded* 

One^ is apt to love oru^s self. 

Some were wise, others were foolish. 

He pleases some ; he disgusts others. 

Much liibor has been bestowed. 

Many hours have been wasted. 

A few days will determine his destiny. 

Others may boast ; 1 will be silent 

JiU must die ; none can escaiie. 

A thousand soldiers were encamped. 

COMPOSITION. 
t. Coosect two detcriptiTe adjectives with each of tlw foUowiiig aoniis. 

ModeL 

— ^ days. — — glass. — — sea. 

JgUak cold days. Clear smooth glass. Dark Uue sea. 

NOUNS. 

Sky, cloud, sun, tempest, mountain, lake, wood, river, valley, 
island, shore, cli£^ beach, sand, waves, forests, fields, doud, eye, 
gardens, roses. 

2. Connect three deecriptiTe adjectives vnth each of the following nonna 

M6deL 

A — — — pebble. A — .— — Frenchman. 

A uMsj smooihy round pebble. A taU, handsome^ active FVenehman. 

NOUNS. 

;i. Cat, dgg, wolf, fox, horse, butterfly. 
2. American, Indian, Englishman. 
8. Rose, ti^e, poppy, lily, flower. 
4. Serpent, viper, snake, frog, lizard. 

^ Tha noun ader the Pronominal adjectives used alone, can be easily aop 
Alied i as, ^SSome, that is, some persons. Others however, in the plural, is stn<^ 
ly a pronoon, as it cannot be used before a noun either expressed or understood 
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§95. COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

1. The quality in one object le often «poken of m compari* 
son with the same quality in itself, or in some other object. 

EXAMPLES. 

(a) The same quality in three difTerent objects maj be compared as follows t 

Iron is hard ; haidness is a quality in iron. 

Steel is harder than iron ; hardness is a quality in steel; but this quality ex- 
ists in a higher degree in steel than in iron. 

Diamond is the hardest of the three ; hardness is a quality in diamond, but 
this quality exists in a higher degree than it does either in iron or in steel. 

(6)The smme qujility in three different persons may be compared «• fdllims i 

A wise man ; a witer man than he ; the toiseti man of the three, or of aU. 

A good man ; a better man than he ; the best man of the three, or of all. 

A great man ; a greater man than he ; the greatest man of the three, or of all, 

(e) DilKsrent degrees of a quality in the same object may be exprassed as 
follows : 

The boy was mUehievous at home, fnore mUdUewwa at school, but the moti 
mUchievotu at church. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. Oomparison is the variation of an adjective to denote 
the same quality in different degrees. 

2. There are three principal degrees of comparison^ 
called the positive, the comparative and the superlative* 

8. The positive denotes the simple quality, without speo- 
ifying the degree of it ; as, Mild, great. 

4. The comparative denotes a higher state of the same 
qnUity than the positive ; as, Mlder, greater. 

6. The superlative denotes a higher or lower state of 
the same quality than that expressed by the comparatwfi; 
as, Mildest, greatest. 

§ 96. REGULAR COMPARISON. 
1. Adjectives of one syllable are commonly compared 
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by annenng to the positiye, er or r, for the eomfparaXioe^ 
and My or %ty for the Buperhxtive. 

NoTSw^iS and tf an added when the poaitive enda in e. 

EXAMPLES. 
Pas. Cam. Sup. Pos. Own. Sup. 

Tall, taller, tallest Late, later, latest or last 

Wide, wider, widest Great, greater, greatest 

Note. — Adjectives of two syllables ending in y or silent « are compared m 
the same way ; the y being substituted for i ; as, Happy, happier, happiest 

2. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by means of the adverbs more and mosty or less and 
least ; as, Skilful, more skilful, most skilful ; learned, more or 
less learned, most or least learned. 

8. An imperfect degree is expressed by the ending isk ; as, 
Blue-tsA, dark-t5A. 

§ 97. IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

The following adjectiyes are irregular in their comparison. 
Pot. Com, Stip, Pott Com, 8t^, 

Good, better, beat. Fore, former, foremost or first 

Bad, or ill, worse, worst. Old,* elder, eldest. 

Little, less, least Late, later, latest or last 

Much, more, most Far, farther, farthest. 

Many, more, most Near, nearer, nearest or next: 

4. Some words add most to form the superlative ; as. Hind, 
hinder-mos/ ; in, inner, inner-mos^ ; up, upper, upper-mos/, &c. 

NoTR. — Some adjectives do not admit of being compared ; as, Rotmd, tquare, 
tpheriealf 4^. 

Remark.— Various degrees of comparison are expresseS^ by means of ad* 
verbMf adjuncts f and by empka»U ; as, Very sick, txcudin^ fP^^ ^ iheJd^ 
est degree censurable. 

EXITRCISE. 

Give the comparative and superlative. 

High. Grateful. Good. HI. 

Low. Unmindfiil. Little. Generous. 

^ Thus compared only when applied to persons. The regular form old, old 
or, oldest, is applied either to persons or things. 
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/ 

Sman. Cheerful. Happy. PMmrionfl. 

Great Atti*active. Loffy. Extravagant 

DiRECTioif. The word iftore sftould never be prefixed to thd 
comparative degree of an adjective ; nor the word mod to t}ie 
superlative degree. Double comparatives and double superlatives 
should be carefliUy avoided. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Who was a more unser num than Solomon. It was the beau^ 
fulest sight 1 ever saw. A more honester man you cannot find. 
My master is more kinder than my mistress. Summer is the 
delightfulest season of the year. The pine is more tall than the 
cedar. The ^ood are more happy than the bad. Socrates was 
much more wiser than Alcibiades. Have you seen a rounder ball 
than this ? The book is more square than the block. 



REVIEW. 



1. What is the meaning of the word adjective T 

2. Into what two general classea may adjectivefl be dhrided f 

3. What are descriptive adjectives 7 Proper adjectives T Partleipial ad* 
jectives? Give examples of each. 

4. What are definitive adjectives 7 What does this class include. 

5. Name the articles. What is the difference between an and a t 

6. Why are the articles called definite and indefinite t 

7. .What ara pronominal adjectives 7 Name them. 

8. Define comparison. How many deorrees 7 

9. What does the positive denote 7 The comparative T The rapeilBtive t 

§ 98. PRONOUNS. 

What does the word pronoun signify 7 $ ( 19, SO. 

GLASSES. 

Pronouns may be divided into two classes, Personal and 
Relative. 

T^e personal pronouns have already been explained. See $J 61, 68 

§ 99. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. A relative pronoun is one that refers to a preceding 
noun or pronoun, which is called the antecedeiit. 
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NoTj(4— Antaeeient tigniiSca '' going before, or preceding/' 

Remark.— Sometimes, especially in poetry, the natural order of the woidi 
ia changed, and the relative refert to a noun or pronoun foUowiag it. 

EXAMPLES. 

The man uAo is happy ; who is the relative ; it refers to man ; 
man is the antecedent 

The sight vMdi I saw; whidi is tiie relative ; ai^ is the ante- 
cedent. 

Tlie people who are assembled ; point out the rdaUvCf tide ani^ 
eedenL 

WHO, WHICH, THAT. 

2. WhOj wMeh and that 20^ the relative pronomis. 
8. Who refers to persons, or to things personified. 
4. Which refers to animals and things. In ancient 
writings, which sometimes refers to persons. 
6, That refers to persons, animals and things. 

DECLENSION OP THE RELATIVES* 

Singular and Plural. 

Nam. Who Which That 

Poss. Whose Whose 

Obj. Whom Which That 

The relatives who and whichy when used in asking questions, are 
called interrogatives. 



NoTE.^^The noon to which the interrogative refers is found in the i 
to the question 3 as, Who did this 7 Ans. James, i. e., it was James who, 4bc. 

EXERCISE. 

Fill the blanks with relatives. 

Note.— -The objective case of the relative generally stands b^fiut the 
■itiTe verb which governs it, and after the preposition. 

The people — we saw. 

The king — commanded, was obeyed. 

The birds — fly in the air. 

The man — has no music in himsel£ 

The events — are passing. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 
For direction see $ 99, 2. 3. 4. 5. 

The bird whom I caught has escaped. TF o friend which I 
loved has gone. There were some cities who aspired for liberty. 

The rose whom we saw has faded. Thd son in which my 
hopes were placed was lost at sea. 

" FOR PARSING.* 

§ 100. RULE. 

The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gef^ 
der, number and person. 

REMARKS. 

1. Th^ relative in the different cases is parsed like other pronouns. 

2. The objective case of the relative usually stands before tibe 
transitive verb that governs it, but after a preposition* 

Parse the relatives. 

The master, who taught us. 

The trees, which were planted. 

He, who preserves me, to whon^ I owe my bein^ 

whose I am, and whom\ I serve, is eternal. 
The city, tMch Romulus built is called Rome. 
The boy, who reads. The animal whkk rtiii& 
The letter, which I have received. 
My friend, whom I esteem. 
The rose, which we saw is fading. 
The tree, thai we passed has withered. 
Whoit book is this, which you gave me ? 

§ 101. COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

1. The word %df is often added to the personal prononns 
Tdm^ her J my^ ihy^ it^ to express emphasis ; as, HImseZf, 
\i»elf^ &c. ' 

*As the relative is a connective, the sentences in which it occnrs cannot be 
properly analyzed until compound senteilbes have been explained. 
t Wftom is governed by the preposition to. 
X Whom is in the objective case and governed by serve. 
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Singular, 
First Penon. Sroond Penoiu Thiid Penon. 
NomeaidOhj, Myself. Thyself. Itself 

Plural. 
Nom. and Obj. Ourselves. Yourselves. Themselves. 

NoTE.--&^, (plural seWe*) ii used alone, as a noun. When piefiied to 
other words it makes a part of a compound adjective] as, Se^-con^hunl, 

WHAT. 

2. What is called a compound pronoun, because it has 
the meaning of that wMchy these which, or those which.* 

EXAMPLES. 
I heard what you said ; that is (hose things uMA you said; 
I know what will please you; that is, tte things whidi will please 
you. ^ 

Model of parsing what. 

Sewteitci. I have heard what has been alleged. 

ma/ is a compound relative, and is used in the sense of that wMehi 
-^ • J' *° ® objective case^ and is the object of heard. VMUdi is in the 
nominative case, and is the subject of has been alleged. '»«» " m »• 

Pane what in the following sentences. 
I have done what you commanded. 
You will know uihal I have said. 
What you have said is true. 

They are informed of what you did on the last nijrhL 
They know what is right 

Bekark 1. What is sometimes an adjective. 
EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

In what character he appeared is unknown. 

At what time he will arrive is uncertain. 

It is not material txihat names are assigned ihem. 

Remark 2. What, when used in asking questions, is caUed 
an interrogative. ^ 
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NoTKd— ^When vied as an inteirogatiTe, a xuran ia ezpraMed or udentood 
after wAot 

EXAMPLES. 

What [thing] will you do ? Wud [deed] hay» I done ? 
« 7P%af consequence will follow the adoption of this measure ? 

ffkat news have you heard to-day ? 
NoTK.— Other uses of what, will be explained in Part Illi 

3. Whoever, whosoever, whatever, whatsoever, whidievery 
whichsoever. 

(a) These compound words are often used in the sense of two 
pronouns, and are parsed like what 

ijb) Whatever^ whatsoever, whichever and whuksoeotr^ «re often 
adjectives and agree with the noun following. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

Whoever dreads punishment, deserves it 

Whoever has the sense of he vtho; he is in the nominative eme,— the anb- 
ject of deserves ; who is also in the nomincUive, and is the subject of dreada. 

ffhatever [that which] is, is right. 

Whatever link you strike, tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the 
chain alike. 

REMARK. 

This, that, these, those, each, etther, neither, some, any, one, aU, suA, 
other, another, none, much, many, more, m^ost, both, S€une, several, for- 
mer, latter, may be called pronouns, when the nouns to which they 
properly belong are omitted. 

COMPOSITION. 
Supply relatives and other words necessary to make complete aentenoM. 

ANTECEDENTS.* 

Model. 

The book — — is instructive. 

The book which Iltave read is instructive. 

The man — — — . The youth — — — 

The sun — — — Birds 

— green banks — . — the husbandman — 

* The antecedents may be in any case, or place in the sentence, which best 
Buits the learner's choice ; as, The man who is virtuous will be respected; or, 
all will respect the man who is upright in his dealinga. The relative ahonld 
be plaoed aa near as possible to its ante«edent. 
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§ 102. ADVERDa 

Here reriew ( 29. 1, % 3^ and $ SO, 

Mention the office of different kinds of adTeriw. 

D«fiM the adverk $90. What does adrerb eigniQr 7 $99. 

CLASSES. 

1. Adreibs may be divided into various classes ; as^ 

Adverbs of manner ; 

Adverbs of time ; 

Adverbs of place ; 

Adverbs of assent, dental, or donbt; 

Adverbs of comparison and quality ; 

Adverbs of interrogation ; 

Adverbs of quantity, &c. 

2. Most adverbs are used to express the same tneaning. as might 
be expresHcd by a combination of other words ; as, He acted unsebf^ 
Le., he acted with ivisdom ; be stopfied here, i^ in this place ; 
tdkn shall I see you ? i.e^ at lohat lime shall 1 see you 7 he visits 
me oflefij L e., manif times. Whenot art thou ? i^., firom what place { 
Where are you ? i»e^ in what place. 

§ 103. COMPARISON. 

1. Most adverbs which end in ly are compared by more 
and most, or less and least ; as, Justly^ (pos.) more justly^ 
(oomp.) most justly, (sup.) ; wisely j (pos.) less wisely, (comp.) 
least wisely J (sup.) 

2. A few adverbs add er for the comparative, and est for 
the superlative ; as, Sooner, soonest, oftener, oftenesU 

A few are compared irregularly ; as, 

Little, less, least. 
Much, more most. 
Badly or ill, worse, wont. 
Far, farther, farthest. 
Forth, further, furthest 

Ykrr^^^FoHk H «n adToilK FwrHur and fkrUtti, u% naed tlther •■ ail- 
jsctiTW or adT«rlM 
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RBMARK. 

A large proportion of the adrerbd may be known hf tMif tA- 
BWering to tfaequetstiOBS h&w9 tohenf tckartf hn§ nmdkt ^.TJbo 
waves da8h;^how? Ans. Fi^iewUtf. The adverb mok^^ m*" 
swen the qtiestion, and modifies dktM. He will return | ■■i w iea ? 

Ana. ImmmaUly. ^ 

§ 104. RULE. 
Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and other adverbs. 

EXAMPLES TO BE XSALtZSD AND PABSED. 
Model 
SsifTENCE. Tunt flies swiftly; . 

Aha<i««b. Time u the subject. FUta is the predicate, modified Iff twffOsf 
JFHUm Mwiftty is the modified prediMte. 

Parse. Ttm«is a common noun; yiiesis an izregular intransitl^ f«A 
botii parsed aoocording to preriotts models. 

8w\fUff, is an adTerb and modifiM fli<^. Rule^ 

AaaJyie and Parw. 

The stream flows smoothly. 

The wind blows violently. 

The time will surely comet 

How can the enemy escape ?. 

The qttesdon may be settled anyeaUy. 

I will never distrust your fiiendshipb 

The nimor should not be credited. 

He was extremely prodigal. 

She reads properly. She writes neatly. 

FOR COMPOSITION. 

NbTS^^AdTsriw should be plae«d near the ▼exbe which tbej modifV. Nai 
ind nemr should stand afler the auxiliary verbs, moy^ can, duMtt, wQLmnght, do, 
wmdd, tlundd, could, did; as, t will never distrust— not, I nevef will, dte. 

Cempose seatenees which shall contain the following adyerbs. 

AmrioQtly. 
Occasionally. 
' Frequently. 
Hamtdiately. 



Mueh. 


Often. 


Too. 


Sometimes. 


Very. 


When; 


Chiefiy. 


ItelU. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 
AdjectirM we sometimes improperly used as adverbs. 

Haptt writes careless; it should be eardtsdy. He did not con- 
duct p(«i^«r. He acts foolish. She behaved ruder (it should be 
more ruecly) than she ought. He acted bolder than was eipected. 
I shall never think mean of you. James reads distinct, writes 
neat, and recites correct Do not walk so slow. 



AboTe. 

About 

Across. 

After. 

Asainst 

Afoilff. 

Amicf, or 

Amidst 

Among, or 

Amonsst 

Around. 

At 

Athwart 

Before. 

Behind. 



§105. PREPOSITIONS. 
Here review $$ 32, 33. Define the prepoaitioB. 

LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 



Below. 

Beneath. 

Beside, or 

Besides. 

Between, or 

Betwixt 

Beyond. 

Down. 

During. 

£re. 

Except 

For. 

From. 



In. 


Till 


Like. 


Tou 


Notwithstanding. 


Toward, or 


Of. 


Towards. 


Off. 


Under. 


On. 


Undermath. 


Out of. 


Until. 


Over. 


Unto. 


Overthwart 


Uwm. 
With. 


Round. 
Saving. 


Since. 


Within. 


Through. 


Without 


Throu^out 


Worth. 



REMARKS. 



1. Several words in the list above are usually regarded as adverbs, when they 
are not followed by nouns ; as. He has gone bdow, or up, or i2oton, or along, or 
aroundf &c. It is, however, generally easy to supply the noun, when it is not 
expressed. 

2. Sane and except, are strictly verbs ui the Imperative mode and govern aa 
objective case, or a whole clause. But they are commonly treated as preposi- 
tions. 

3. ReapecUng, baHngf sotnng, lotiefktng, exceptingf which are sometimes 
called prepositions, are really present participles, limiting some noun or pro- 
noun in the sentence. But they are reg^ed by some Grammarians as 
prepositions. 

4k Like, is by some considered an adverb ; it is, however, followed by an 
objective case, which is either governed by it, or by the preposition to, which 
in most cases it would be awkward to supply. 

5. Worth is a noun when it means wAm; an adjective when it means eqwU 
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in vahie to, or deaerving q^. It u often followed by an obftdhe em, lad on 
that aceoiint, is ranked by some grammarians among the prepoiitioiis. 
6. Bui in the sense of except is called a preposition. 

EXERCISE FOR ANALYZmQ AND PARSING. 
Modd. 

SKirrxvcE. Tautology is the repetition of the same word in a sentence. 

AiTALTZB. Tautology is the sabject A the repeiUUm, is the predicate, 
modified by the adjunct, qf the tame word in a tentenee; and tM a tentenee 
modifies toord, that is, it shows how or where the woid must occur to make it 
tautology. 

Parse. Qf is a prepositiony-^t stands b^e the noun word, which it 
gorems in the objective case, and connects in sense with repeHtkm. It con- 
nects or shows the relation between repetition and word. 

In is a prepoeition^t etandt before the noun sentence, which it gofenis in 
the objective case 3 it connects sentence to word. 

§ 106. RULES. 

1. Prepositions connect words in a sentence, and show 
the relation between them. 

2. Prepositions govern the objectiye case. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Note. In analysing sentences the learner should be taught to resaid th« 
preposition with its object as the adjunct of some word whose meaning it Umils 
or modifies. 

The doctrines of the gospel are practical principles. 

The immense quantity of matter in the universe, presents a 
most striking display of Almighty power. 

The rapid motions of the great bodies of the universe, display 
the infinite power of the Creator. 

I mentioned the unexpected meeting irith my friend, in a distant 
spot \hi connects spot and meeting.] 

He duiected my eye with his finger over another landscape. 

§ 107. CONJUNCTIONS. 

RoTiew ^$ S9, 40. What does the word ** conjunction" signify T What do 
conjunctions connect T 

The following is a list of nearly all the words usually termed 

conjunctions. 

And. 

Although. 

As. 

vam. Lest 

13 



Except 


Or. 


Unless. 


For. 


Since. 


Wherefore. 


If. 


Than* 


Whether. 


Lest 


That 


Yet 
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Both. Neither. Then. Vet 

But Nor. Therefbre. Saire. 

Either. Nocirlthrtuidfiig. Thoogh. StiU 

RBMAEXS. 

1. A number of the words in the UtC ftbove, which are now employed to eon- 
neet words or eentencee^ •PP**' to hmvo been derived from the IiBpenliTe 
ndde of Saxon Yeibs, whose primitive signiRcation is as fellows. 



an^id. 


add to. 


hot 


superadd. 


be-tttan. 


be out 


«^^ 


give, grant 


thaf. 


allow. 


get 
ooles. 


dismiss. 



But 

But (Except) 

If. 

Though. 

Yet 

Unless. 

S. Several words in the list of eor^unetiant are called prepositions when thqr 
■f% fellowed by a noun or a pronoun in the objective case. 
NoTE^— For other remarks on conjunctions, serPart III. SyntU. 

§ lOa COMBINATIONS. 

PreposHlmis fire not unfbequetitiy tinited with other words, 
&nning a t^mpound exprmeioii, equivalent in nieuuBg to a Bingle 
w«rd; aa, I hohtd on Virgil aa a nuyeatic writer. 

Looked on, is a compound transitive verb, eauivalent in meaning to ** regard- 
ed/' or ** considered.'' It has, like other transitive verbs, a passive fbnn ; as, 
Vligil wemU»k9d on, 4>e. 

BXBRCISB. 
AnilyM the sentences and pane the compound veibsi 

We must look oid for word« M beautiflil as can be ibund.-^l^VllSOM. 
Words must ht looked oidjhr^ as beaiitifhl as can be fbund. 
Politeness of manners, and knowledge of the world should 
princiimlly be looked after in a tutor. — Locke, 

Note. — Some intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, which includes tha 
preposition that followed the verb in the active form ; asy 

He referred to the civil war in his remarks. [Active form.] 
The civil war toas referred to in his remarks. [Passive form.] 
He sincerely repented of his sins. [Active form.] 
Hia mns were sincerely repented of [Passive fbrm.] 
He disposed of his property. [Active.] His property •voM tfit* 
patedfif, [Passive,] 
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Remark 1. Prepositions are sometimes connected with certain Terbal td« 
Jectives, forming what may be termed eompaund adjectiifea. The event was 
unlookedjar; the measure was uncaUed Jbr; he lived neglected and imeared 
far. 

Rebiark 2. Prepositions are often inseparably united with nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, adverbs, and ?nth other prepositions ; as, Afternoon, imprudent * 
to-day, to-montiw. 

Remark 3. The prepositions to, and^br, are sometimes connected with at, 
making a compound preposition, equivalent in meaning to " wiUi respect to^' 
as. As fbr the rest ; as to myself. 

Remark 4. Other combinations of words frequently occur, such as,il» weU 
as, intumuch as, what though, what if, as if. Such phrases are elliptical ; and to 
understand the import of each word, it is necessary to supply a clause to com- 
plete the grammatical structure of the sentence. See Ride XXin.,Part m., 
and the Idiomatic Selections following Syntax. 

EXERCISES m ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Note. — While performing these exercises, the learner should be required 
to review those portions of parts I. and II. to which reference is made in the 
marffin, by the figures 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The exercises are designed to call the attention of the learner to the princi- 
ples which have been explained and to fix them permanently in the memoir* 

RepeatRules$d6.$60. 06.$78. $80. $ 90. $ 100. $ 104. $ 106. 

EXERCISE I. 

The noun and the verb. The subject and predicate. Simple sentences. 

The kingi nile&9 Boy»3 play.^ Time fliea. CiBear commaiid- 
ed.5 Tlie bird was singin^.^ Trees will grow.7 The king will 
conquer. The day had arrive<}.8 The sun had set.^ The hands 
should to Inlior. Scholara should learn. The Americans might 
have submitted. The king should yield. • 

EXERCISE II. 

Noun. Veib. Adverb. Modified Pi^dieate. 

The storm rages violently.!^ The sluggard sleeps soundly. The 
binls were singing sweetly. The time was passing pleasantly. 
The hour will soon^^ arrive. The ship sailed yesterday. The 

* For the sake of ease in pronouncing, the m is substituted for », befbre |^ 
b, and m. 

> A '»^- 1- M 65. 3. ^ $ 68. 7. 10 * 65. 5. 

« J 76. • J 68. 4. 8 $ 68. 6. »» J 29. 1. 

« i 49. • $ 68. 4. Progresdoeform, • $ 76. » $ 29. S, 
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news came to-day. Themistocles could not rest Friends will 
certainly part The man will never listen. Perhaps^ the child 
will recover. Roots gi-ow downward* 

EXERCISE III. 

Adjective. Noun. Verb. Adjunct Modified Subject Modified Predi- 
cate. Object. 

CrueP war desolates flourishing cities.3 A kind friend rescued 
me fram danger.^ The hunter killed a ferocious panther in the 
forest 

Grapes hang in clustersS on the vine.6 Prosperous gales waft 
the light ship over the sea. Some birds hang tlieir nests on a 
slender twig^ of the highest branch of the tree. 

EXERCISE IV. 

A simple sentence gradually extended by the use of adjuncts or modifying 
words. 

The stormS drove. 

A furious storm drove the ship.9 

A furious stormy^ from the north^^ drove the ship violently against 
the rocks. 

The wind blew. 

The gentle wind blew softly. 

The gentle south windy blew softly over the sea. 

Knowledge enlarges. 

A knowledge of the works of nature, enlarges the understanding. 

An extensive knowledge of the works of nature, enlarges the 
understanding of men, in a variety of ways. 

EXERCISE V. 

Passive Form. Interrogative Form. 

The debt will undoubtedly be cancelled. 
The village was shaken violently by the earthquake. 
Tlie store was plundered by a gang of robbers. 
No season of lite should be siieut in idleness. 
Will he be persuaded to go ?^3 Ait thou he .^'3 

pfoTK.— The verb in the interrogative sentence has the form either of the 
ladicative or Potential mode. 

« 29. 4. * * 31. 7 A 31. 10 ^ 23. i« $79. 

« i 89. 3. » J 31. 8 § U. " What does this i»- j 81. 

*$a4.' • i^l. 9 i^ adjunct modify T 
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May I be permitted^ to go? Is the rumor confirmed ?3 Can 
be succeed in his undeitaking? Whither^ shall I fly? liow 
could he do^ the cruel deed ? 

EXERCISE VI. 

The contented mind spreads ease and cheerfulness around it 

The school of experience teaches many useflil lessons. 

The eyes of fishes, compared^ with those^ of terrestrial animals, 
exhibit a qeitain distinctness of Structure, adapted^ to their state 
and element 

Birds, in general, procure their food by means of their beak. 

A nature infinitely wise can hardly be supposed to employ itself 
in vain. 

The spirit of liberty had planted itself deeply among the Vir- 
ginians. 

A foraging party of* the colonists, headed^ by ArgaU, havitig 
stolen^ the daughter of Powhattau, demanded of her fiither a 
ransom. 

COMPOSITION. 

EXERCISE I. 

^Compose sentences which shall contain the following ezpreasioiis. 

duty of the inexperienced to 
The traffic in ardent spirits 
Perseverance and industry will 
The advantages of a good education consist 

to your letter which I have lately received 
It would afford me great satisfaction 

in reply to your .. 

acquainted witli 

a delightful morning 
The follies of youth 

in the highest degree valuable 

EXERCISE II. 

OBJECTS. 

1. Let the parts of the following objects be enumerated.. 
A ship. A plow. A clock. 

A book. A chair. A carriage. 

A house. A tree. An e^r <» com* 

A table. A fence. A sleigh. 

2L Mention the uses of the same objects. A composition of seyeral linei 
may be written on each, in describing the various txses, &.c. 

1 $65. 4. s$80. s $104. * $ 66. 4. » $ 78. ^494. 
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BXBRCISB III. 

qUALITIES OF OBJECTS. 

Ever^ olnect admits of an adjective or adjanct, to ezpresa ita oaalitj or eon* 
dition, Its form, sixe, or comparative excellence; as, A book, a large wtok, or, 
the book is large ; a good book, or, the book ia uaeful j a book a b oundi ng in 
excellent aentiments. 

Express some of the qualities or conditiona of the foUowiag oljecta by ad* 
jectives or modifying adjuncts. 

An apple, A man. The ocean. 

A tree. A horse. A shlpu 

A house. The sun. Gold. 

EXERCISE lY. 

The leamer may in this exercise state ril the ideas and faefs, which be m^ 
gain by reflection or reading on the following aubjecta. 

EXAMPLE. 

SubjecL'-ltiov. Iron is the most valuable of all metals. Its use to aomo 
extent was known at a very early period, and has followed the progress of 
civilization in the world. In its natural state it is found in beds of ore, from 
which, by an ingenious process, it is extracted and prepared for use. The value 
of this metal, which abounds in idmost every region of the earth, can only be 
appreciated, by reflecting for a moment upon the nomberleaa usee to which it 
is applied. 

The plow. GIebb. Gtindowder. 

A ship. The compass. The Art of Printin|^ 

Silver. Tlie telescope. Books. 

EXERCISE T. 

In this exercise let some of the benefits %hich are derived' fWim the follow* 
tng objects and provisions, be specified in writing. 

The ocean. Roads. Rain. 

Rivers. Railroads. Wmd. 

Mountains. Steam Engine. Sun. 

EXERCISE VI. 
Expand the loUowing ezpraaaions according to the uodeL 

MM. 

I write. 

I write thia letter. 

I write this letter to inform you that your son is well. 
I write this letter to inform you that your son is well and in excellent spirits. 
1 write this letter to inform you that your son is well and in excellent spirits, 
and is perfectly contented in his new situatioa 
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Note. — E^h ej^remian may be expanded to a much greater length tiuA 
in the model. 

I am contented. He went 

I believe. They stopped. 

Aluiizo was not to blame. The clioir sung. 

I love to read. Have you heam ? 

The learner can now write short compoaitiona on Bubjecta whieh are eaay 
and familiar, like the following : 

SUBJECTS.* 

A visit. The advantages of an educatloii. 

The sagacity of a dog. A dialogue on the stars. 

A sleigh ride. A story of an elephant 

A dialogue on the study of granmiar. 

An anecdote about Washington.^ 

LETTER WRITING, 
The followinff is a proper example for imitation, in reipect to the dating^ 
beginning and dosing of a letter. 

du^, Jime 16, 1769, ' 

qI am o6Eiaed to aovutoX uoai inoitoh^Mi, E14I Scuia {mia 
oecuibmea to UbUmenb, lenicn. (3 waA auiKup toni op, c9 am n4X» 
molt Ajcuv euei luuMUina to uoifc tm>6e noua soene* umlcn* (3 nauei 
Couad, am) wkijJL S rtouy aHikoX, S Umcn^Ce^ uoMf UHln« oCE taa 

poi cum malt. 

(9 Cpue IL0I4 ano nouXb^ S Aam iiou» Eoi uoai conhfiucd Umcm* 
(uuiee of nuj ojm AaH rvak cecue to Cc tneti ono uoai 
©mechoaate o^Yicai^ 

^WiCEiam ^OMjici. 

REMARKS. 

Letters should be written in an easy and natoral at^le, bat with a strict re- 

Sard to neatness in the penmanship, and to propriety m the complimentary ad- 
ress and closC; and also to pointing, folding and superscribing. 
Tne leirner should occasionally write letters to be examined and corrected 
by the teicher. 

*The word ntbjeet in this connection signifies a tkeme, or that about which 
«re may write or converse. 
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PART IIL 



§109. SYNTAX. 

1. Syntax treats of sentences, and teaches the proper oon* 
stmction of words in forming them. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

1. SenteDees are of five kinds; dedaratmy^ iaanperalwt^ tnkrrogor 
five, eondiJtionial and exdamahny, 

2. A dtdaroAory sentence is one in which any thing la simply 
affirmed or denied of a subject ; as, Time flies ; he will not under* 
stand. 

3. An imperaHve sentence is one in which a command is expressed : 
as, Biiy the truth, and sell it not 

4. An inierrogative sentence is one in which a question is asked; 
as. Who hath believed our report ? 

5. A conditiontd sentence is one in which something contingent or 
hypothetical is expressed, and is always dependent on another sen* 
tenoe with which it is connected by a conjunction; as. If it raina{ 
though he slay me. 

6. An exclamatory sentence is one in which something surprimng 
is expressed, or in which full utterance is given to some strong or 
sudden emotion ; as, There stands tlie mighty Mansfield ! May 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! 

7. Sentences are either simple or compound!. A simple sentence 
ponsists of but one proposition; a compound sentence consists of 
two or more simple sentences. 

8. The simple propositions which make up a compound sen* 
tence, are called damses or nhcmbers. 

'9. The leading clause is one on which the other membeni depend. 
10. A dependent tiausey is one which makes complete sense only 
in connection \nth another clause. 
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§ 110. SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

A simple sentence contains only one subject or nominar 
tive, and one predicate. See explanation in Part L 

EXAMPLES. 

Water Jloufs, is a simple sentence ; — it is a simple statement, con* 
tnining only one object, loater, and one predicate^ctiw. 

Bird^fy, Why a simple sentence? Which u the predicale? 
Which the subject ? 

The sea roars. Why a simple sentence ? 

The trees ptd forth their Uaoes. What kind of a aentence ? Why? 
Point out the subject, — ^the predicate. Which ia the object or 
objective case ? Answer. Letnes, 

BEMARES. 

1. The sabject of a Mntence may be simple or compoaod. 

2. The subject is simple when it is a single noun 3 as, The rose is firagnuit ) 
rose is the simple subject. 

3. The subject is simple when it consists of two or more nouns joined bj 
■ome connecting woid, if what is asserted of them together cannot be asserted 
of them separately ) as, Two and three make five; that is, two and three together 
nake fivo; but the same cannot be asserted 6f them separately, vis } two moke 
five, and three make five. Two and three,then, are the simple subject of nudw. 
The horse and chaise are worth forty pounds. Uotm and dudu, is the sim- 
ple subject. 

4. The subject is eoff^NnmJ when it consists of two or more nouns connecte4 
by a conjunction, if what is said of the whole, can be said of each separately ; 
as, Pompey and Cssar were Roman generals ; here, what is said of b<lth can 

' be said of each, viz : Pompey was a Roman general ; Cesar was a Roman gen* 
eral. 

5. The predicate also may be simple or compound ; simple, when but one 
thing is asserted of the subject ; compound, when more than one thing is asr 
serted of the subject ; as, Honesty is praised ; is prcMkd is a simple predicate | 
it asserts bat one thing of honesty ; honesty ie praised and neglected; is praised 
and neglected is a compound predicate, because more than one flung- is asserted 
of honesty, the subject. 

§ 111. COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. A compound sentence consistB of two or more simple 
sentences. 
S. The slinplp sentences which mtke up a eompoond eentenee we caOed 
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EXAMPLES. 
The wind subsides and the clouds disperse. 

The wind subsides, is a simple sentence or eUtuse. 

The clouds disperse, is another simple sentence, or eteuw. The coigiiiio* 
tion and connects them. « 
Togetlier they make a compound sentence; 

Metellus conquered Jugurtha and took his elephants. 

What kind of a sentence is this 7 Why f Point oat the simple sentences 
or clauses which compose it. Which is the connecting word f 

§ 112. CONNECTIVES.* 

The clauses of a compound sentence are connected by 
ConjunctianSf Adverbs^ and Melatives. 

I. BX CONJUNCTIONS. 

Here review $ 39. Repeat the list of conjunctions, $ 107. 
Do conjunctions connect words ? Give an example. $ 39. Give other ex* 
amplee. 

EXAMPLES. 

Point out the conjunctions in the following examples and show what the/ 
connect. 

True valor protects the feeble, and humbles the oppressor. 

Is this sentence simple or compound 7 Of how many clauses is it com>- 
posed ? ^What word connects these clauses 7 

High seasoned food vitiates the palate, and occasions a disrelish 
for plain fiire. 

The desert shall rejoice, and the wilderness shall blossom. 

Disappointment sinks the heart ; hut the renewal of hope gives 
consolation. 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broken his health. 

I know not whdher Qharles was the author, bid I understood it to 
be him. 

In the last sentence, there are three clauses or simple sentences. — 1. 1 know 
not 2. Charies w<i8 the author. 3. I understood it to be AtiA. 
The first two are connected by Vfhether, the 2d and 3d by bui. 

* Particular attention should be given to the subject of connectives; a ne|(- 
le^t of which, makes parsing a merely mechanical exeroise. 
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If you would please to employ your thoughts on that sabjee^ 
you would easily conceive our miserable conmtion. 

This compound lentence consists of two clanses or nmple lentencM. 
I. From \f to wbjects, 2. From you to eondUUm. 
The conjunction if connects them. 

If he approve my endeavors, it will be an ample reward. 
If I had known the distress of my friend, it would have been iny 
duty to relieve him. 
I thought thai Titus was your friend. 

That is the conjunction, and connects the two cliaiei. 

I see ihai you are sad. 

1 respect him becaiue he is sincere. 

n. BT ADYEBBS. 

MoTK.— AdTerbs which connect clauses are called cm^unetkH aimrU, 

When he is in town, he lives in Soho square. 

This sentence consists of two clauses. 1. Heuin town. 2. Hi Uut m 
Soho square. They are connected by the conjunctive adverb wohm. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation, the whole scene 
vanished. 

WhiUt connects the two clauses. 

The rest will I set in order uihen I come. 

ni. BT RELATIVES. 

He came to the Alps, uhiek separate Italy from GauL 
Xhis compound sentence is composed of two claims. 1. H* eoMC to fte 
itipt. 2. Separate IkOy from ChtuL The relative loMefc, connects them, and 
stands in the place of illps, to which it refers as its antecedent 

I read the letter uhitk he received. 

It is God, whom we worship. 

I am Miltiades, u^Ao conquered the Perrians. 

The city, vMik Romulus built, is called Rome. 

REMARK. 

Combinations of words frequentiy connect sentences, meh as , Ai of imifilb 
tfs, at wdl «, m order Obol, wUk the intent that, or any eipremiOB which 
aoems meraly to ahow the relation between the parts of a compoond aenteoee. 

13 
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COMPOSITION. 
Write compoimd sentences, using the following noons and connectiTes. 

ModeL 
^ubfeei— The time. ComnecHve^-WheiL 

CouMhrndSenimee. The Umehna come wAail must depart. We ihaJl 
never raiget the tiiau when we parted. 

Subjeds. Cormedivea. 
The world. Whick 

The man. Who. 

• The youth. If. 

YoutL When. 

Write other compound sentences, each of which shall include one of the 
following connectives. 

That, sinccj and, whdher, tehiUty tohich, aa well om, but, or, uxAoMy 
loAom, fteeenuif . 

REMARKS. 

1. The learner will bear in mind, that every compound sentence contains as 
many simple sentences or clauses, as it has finite vertM, expressed or implied. 

NoTKv— 'A finite vert> is a verb not in the Infinitive mode. 

S. It is of great importance to understand how the clauses of a compound 
sentence are connected, and what relation they bear to one another. The 
learner should never neglect a connective, but carefully consider whether it 
connects words or clauses, and whether it is an adverb,conjunction, or relative. 
After the ofiice of the connective has been pointed out, each clause of the 
compound sentence should be analyzed, as explained in Part I. 

§ lia PUNCTUATION.* 

f96TCj*-Tfae importance of a correct punctuation will nistify the introduction 
efthenlkvectin this place. The general principles which govern the use of 
the points or marKs, will be easily learned by oral instruction, or by writing 
sentences without marks, on the black-board, and punctuating them accorf 
log to the general rules given below. 

THE USE OF THE COMMA. 
Tue oomma [,] which is the mark most frequently used in punctuation 
may be inserted according to the following Rules : 

BuLE 1. The comma should be used to separate the 
clauses of a compound sentence. 

* Writers differ much in regard to punctuation 3 some use fewer marks than 
others; some dispense entirefy with the colon [:] ; some use the comma where 
ethers #onld use the semicolon [;]. There is, indeed, a great want eX nni- 
fikrmlty in punctuation, the principal object of which is to separate the parte 
of a sentence, that their relations may not be misunderstood. 
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EXAMPLES. 

A wise son niaketh a glad father, but a fbotish man despiseth 

1ms mother. 

This !■ a eompovad •eatenea, coansCiBg of two cbawet whteh an Mparattd 
by i comma. 

EXERCISE. > 

(«) Analyu the foUowing Miiteiieea aadexpl&iB the oie of the eoman. 
A stone is heavy, and the send [is] weighty. A0 cold water to 
a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far countiy. 

The sun had risen bright and hiffh, 
And cloudless shone luong the sky. 

(6) Insert commas in the proper places in the following corapomd lentea 
tes, Let each sentence be analyzed before inserting the comma. 

When the graces of novelty are worn off admiration is succeed- 
ed by indifference. The ox knoweth his owner the ass his mas- 
ter's crib Isrftel doth not know my people do not consider. He 
who preserves me to whom I owe my being whose I am and 
whom I serve is eternal 

NoTt^— Whea the eomponnd sentence consists of two tlanses onl^, 
which are closely connected, the coouna may be omitted ; as, The sloggard m 
wiser in his own conceit, than seven men that can render a reason. 

RtJLE 2. The comma should be used to mark the omission 

of some word or words, necessary to a complete gnaiMnatical 

construction. 

EXAMPLE* 

Self conceif^ presumption, and obstinacy, blast the prospects of 
many a youth. 

By analyzing this compound sentence, it will be perceired, that the commas 
after eoneeU and iwesiimption, denote the omission of and. or of the pndicate, 
hUuU the vrotpecU ; for the compound sentence may be divided into as many 
parts as there are subjects ; as, Self conceit blasts, presumption blasts, ana 
obstinacy bhsts. The subjects taken together make a coaapound autject. 

EXEBCISE. 

(a) Analyze the following sentences, and supply soHie woid or woids whose 
omission is indicated by the comma. 

Health, life, possessions, connections, and pleasures, will imper- 
ceptibly vanish away. To err is human ; to forgive, divine. Hi* 
wisdom, not his talents, attracted attention. 
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(6) Insert the comma to mark the ellipsis in the following sentences. 

The earth the sea the rain the snow the night the day somiiier 
and winter seed time and harvest show forth the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creaior. He was gigantic in knowledge in Tiitue 
in health. 

Bulb 3. The case independent, with its modifying words, 
all detached assertions and phrases, direct quotations, and ad« 
verbs used independentlj, or referring to the whole sentcoicey 
should be separated by commas ; as, 

"Whj, Mr. Pearson/' said she, "you are just like Dr. Johnson, 1 think/ 
Mr, Pearton is in the case independent; the adverb, why, is used independ- 
ently, or it refers to the whole sentence 3 amd the, is a detadud assertion. 
Why, #r. Peanan, and udd the, are separated by commas, according to the 
rule. 

NoTX.r-The words, yes, no, noto, however, indeed, ftrh^^, agam,finalbf, 
and the phrases, in short, at length, at least, in retwm, and the like, are gener- 
ally to be separated by commas ftom the words contiguous to them. 

BuLE 4. A comma is sometimes used to separate words 
and clauses, expressing contrast or opposition ; as. 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind nature's hand. 

Though deep,' yet clear; though gentle, yet not dulL 

Bulb 5. When three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, or 
adverbs occur in succession, they should be separated bj 
commas; as, 

A woman, gentle, sensible, well informed, and religious. The husband, wife, 
and children, suffered extremely. In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, 
request, and discuss. • 

Bulb 6. Clauses and phrases, which occur between words 
connected in construction ; and words in appo8ition,when accom- 
panied with adjuncts, are generally separated by commas ; as, 

Johnson had repeated a psalm which he had translated, dwring hi$ t^fikUon^ 
into Latin verses. Cowper, the gi/led poet, died in the year 1800. Miltiades, 
the aon qf Cimon, theAtfaenian. 

Note.— If the word in apposition is not limited by an adjunct, or qualified 
by an adjective, the comma should not be inserted ; as, Milton the poet 

Bulb 7. The parts of a simple sentence are not generally 
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separated, except when thej are long, or intermpted by 

phrases or explanatory words ; as, 

The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the body. 
To be very actiTe in laudable pnnuits, is the distingiushing characteristie ol 
a man of merit 

Remark.— The insertion of a comma between contisnous woida, cloeely 
connected in construction, should be avoided, unless such words are partiea* 
larly emphatic or important 

SEMICOLON, COLON, AND PEBIOD. 

The semicolon Q] is placed between the ckuises of a period,* 
which are' less closely connected than such as are separated bj 
commas. 



Note.— It is impossible to give Teiy definite rules for the use of the i 
colon. Its use, like that of ouier pauses, must be learned in a great measure 
by observing how it is employed by the most correct writers. 

The colon [:] is used when there is still less connection in the 
parts of a period, than that which is indicated by the semicolon. 
See note above. 

The period [•]!» used after a sentence which is complete and 
independent 

A period is also used after abbreviations; as, N. S., P. S., N. R 

The dash [ — ] denotes an abrupt turn in the sentence ; or, that a ' 
significant pause is required ; as, Here lies the great—false marble. 
It is also used to denote the omission of letters in a word, and of 
words in a sentence; as, K — g for king. 

.The mark of interrogation [?] is used to denote that a question 
is asked. 

The mark of exclamation [ ! ] denotes wonder or surprise. 

The parenthesis ( ) is used to include an explanatoiy ckuse, not 
connected in construction with the rest of the sentence. 

The brackets, [ ] or hooks, are used to inclose an explanatory 
note or word, f 

* A period is a sentence complete, making perfect sense, and not cooBeeted 
in construction with what follows.— Webtter, 

t The use of other marks, such as the apostrophe ( ' ), the double 
{** *% caret (a), d&c., can be learned from spelling books. 
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RULES OP SYITTAX. 

§ 114 THE NOUN AND PRONOUN. 
RULE I. 

' A noun or a pronoun annexed to another noun, and denot- 
ing the same person or thin^, is put in the same case ; aSy 
Cicero, ihs orator. 

NoTXw— Thii^QOUtnictioB 10 called appomUon, 

BXAMPLE8 TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Herschel, the aalronomer^ discovered the planet Vramu. 

Astronomer is annexed to HerBchel, and is in the nominative case. Why f 
Uranus is joined to planet, and is in the objective case. Why ? 

Washington, the wmmando'^in-Mef of the American anny, was 
bom near the banks of the Potomac. 

Webster, a dramatic poet of the seventeenth century, was deik 
^f the parish of St Andrew. 

Tippecanoe, a river of Indiana, is rendered fiuiKMu for a batde 
tbetween the Americans and Ltdians. 

I dined with him at our friend* Daviess, 

REMABES. 

L A Boan is gometinies in apposition with a dame ; as, The eldest son wi| 
always brqaght up to that employment, a custom which he and my father fol- 
lowed. 

2. A clause, or a verb in the Infinitive mode,is sometimes in apposition with 
a noun preceding it)» as, I would only mention at present one article, that qf 
maintenance t^ the dergy, 

* 3. A BAiia in Apposition is fraquentiy connected with the one which is ez* 
plained, ^y the conjunction as; as. My father intended to devote me «• ifte 
tjfibe of his sons. 

Note.— The word as appearstobe usedfrequently in the sense <^ the Lat- 
in preposition jwv, mrieaaqf, in place qf, Jbr^ in the capacity of. 

4. Names or titles employed to distinguish individuals of a 
fiuuily or class, are by some parsed as nouns in apposition ; as, 
George Washington, Mr. Thompson, Dr. West, Col. Hardy ; 

* Friend is in the possessive case, the apostrophe being omitted ; Davies's 
li in apposition with friend. 
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hy some thej are called ^jectives ; by others the general 
nan&e, with the specific appellation or titles, is called a compkz 
noun. 



Beryamln IhinkltfL Franklin is the general na$ne ; Beigamin ii 
the 9pe^^ i together they constitute a complex notm. 
Jw", friUiam BaMay^ — a complex noun. 
^ General Z. Taylor^ — a complex noun. 

Mrs, £. 7!%[imifmy — a complex noun. 

Let other examples of complex nouns be mentionfld. 

5. A noun in apposition with two or more nounsi is put in 

thepluraL 

COMPOSITION. 

I Compose seTeral sentences which shall contain examples of noons in ippo- 

I sition. 

Subjects. George Washington, America, 

REVIEW. 

1. define the word appotiiion, 2. Repeat the rule for noons in apposition. 
3. Can words of different meaning be in apposition 7 4. Giye some examples 
of noons in apposition. . 6. EUplain the rale of apposition, faj the expressions, 
George the ktng, Alexander the conqueror. 6. Can a noon be in appositioi 
with a clause or sentence ? 7%m was a aaying qf Franklin ; iitne u numeff. 
What words are in apposition in this sentence Y 7. Give some examples of 
complex noune, 8. Samuel Johnaon, Are these words in apposition t 9. Men- 
tion the different ways in which specific nouns and titles are poised. 

RULE II. 

Some intransitive verbs and tranrntive verbs m the pas- 
sive form have iihe same case after as before them, when 
both words refer to the same person or thing; as, .fi is Ae, 
SiB name is called John, 

NoT£.— 1. This rule is chiefly applicable to the verbs to frs, to become, andl 
some other intransitive verbs, and also to some transitive verbs in the passive 
form ; such as denote to namef to render, to make, and the like. 

* Several proper nouns which distinguish an individual are always pot in 
apposition ; as, WUliam PiU.^G. Brown. 

Noons common or proper of dissimilar import may be parsed ss adiectives 
when they become qualirying or distinguishing words; as, Preiulefil Madison^ 
Lake Erie, &c.— iSan&om. 
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S. A^ectiyefl and parCiciplei are often joined with micb TeiiM to fenn te 
predicate ; as. The apple is riptf ^e day » dawnutg. « 

3. A few transitiye verbs in the active form, are followed by noons of the 
same signification, in the objeeiht ca^e 3 as, It means nathmg ; verb sigmfiei m 
word. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

IntransUiw Ferfts. 

dement was the name of many popea 

A coronation is a solemil inauguration of a monarelk 

The diamond is the most valuable gem. 

The youth will become a poet 

Stephen died a martyr to his fidth. 

Pauive Vtrbs. 

Washington £r ceHUd tbeftdher of his oountiy. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, an inhabitant of Cornea, wa$ tb/ied die 
Emperor of France. 

in England, a kind of trident is used fi>r catching eels, ealkd an 
ee^peor. 

Ciotro and JhUoniiu were called anuub. 

BEMARES. 

1. Rnle II. is iqiplicaUe to the Infinitive mode, aad paitieiplefl of veriw of 
the same class. 

EXAMPLES. 

I desire to be a poetp-^poet is the nominative i^ter to be^ becaose / is the 
nominative btfore it. 

I believe Um to be a knave ;'-'knave is in the obieetive e^kr to be, becanse 
him is in the objective before to be. 

NoTE^— To determine what case the noun following the Infinitive or parti- 
ciple is in, inquire what other word in the wtntence means the same person or 
thing. 

1 am tired of being an idler. In what case is idler? Why Y 
/ cannot bear the thought of being an exUe from my country. ExiU is the 
nominative after being, in the same case with /. 

2. Both words sometimes stand before, and sometimes after the verb 3 as. 
Art thou he 7 Am 7 a traiior? Monster as thou art, I will yet obey thee. 

Note. — ^Transposition for the sake of emphasis, and in questions, is not 
nnfrequent. 

3. A.«er& in the Infinitive mode, a phrase, or a sentence, is sometimes used 
•s the nominative afler a verb ; as, It is pleasant to die for one's country. 
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8BIITXNOE8 TO BB COBBBOTBD. 

bj Role II. wherein theae ezamplef wn ineomel 

/ that speak unto thee am him, 

Jl was not Ami that said it 

M cannot be kmu 

fffunnaieyouf 

fFkom do men BBj that I am? 

Who do they represent me to be ? 

I do not think t< is Mm, 

COMPOSiiTION. 

1. Supply words according to the mle to fill the Uankf. 

Vlrtiie is the surest to happiness. 

Modesty is a lasting k 

America is a and a originally inhabited by— —who 

were 

The sun is the of lifht and heat 

Sleep is the of dea£. 

2. Write fiTe Bentences^each of which shall contain examples of this nde 
OB the following snbjects. 

Home. Friendships 

Time. Virtue. 

RBVIBW. 

1. Repeat Role 11. 2. How does Rule II. differ from Role I.t Ant, Gases 
of Rale II. occur where a verb separates the two nouns ; as, l^me i» money | 
it separates time and money ; in cases of Rule I. no verb interrenes ; as, Cicero 
the orator. 3. Give some examples of nouns in apposition. Cicero the ora- 
tor—is Rule I. or II. applicable to this expression 7 Cicero totu an orator. 
Which Rule applies t 4. Give some examples of the same case ttfter as 6e- 
/bretheTeri). 6. Repeat the Remark under Rule II. 6. What sometimes 
supplies the place of one of the nouns? Give an example. 7. Why is tbs 
e^ressioBy it it me, incorrect t 

§ 115. THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

THE ffENE&AL PRUTCIPLES ON WHICH THE FOLLOWINe KOLKU 
FOR THE NOMUTATIYE CASE ARE BASED. 

Let these principles be carefhlly studied. 

1. The noun, or a substitute for a noun, of which the verb or predicate 
aflbms something^ is called the snl»|ect, or nominatiTe ease j and as eveiy 
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finite Teib miy be OMi to lAim loiMtbilig, ereiy Ute t«rb admits of • mfr- 
Jed or nominaiioe eote.* For example, nou, 6iirnf , WoaMj, maj be aaed to 
affirm aomethiHg; and to make aense, a woid moat atand before each; that 
word will be the aobjeet or aomiaatife caae. 

2. When the nominative oaie denotaa one thing only, the aingnlar fiirm of 
the Yeib ia required j bat when the noiaiaative or aMl^eet denotea more than 
one thing, the Teib ia plural ; aa, Geofge i» a atadent } Jamea and John art 
brothers ; to lie and to Meal an inAmoua erimea. In like manner the veib 
must conform to the jMrton of the nominative. 

3. A noun or pronoun, % pari qf a BenUna, a Teib in the hfiniiSm mode, or 
any toord, or ea^pretnon, of which aomething can be afllmied or declared, may 
be in the nominatiTe caae. For example. Fire barna} At ia le i aed ; UuU you 
have wronged me, doth appear in thia ; to Ne ia base ; when ia an adveib; O is 
a word of exclamation } and ia a connectire ; eo m pot in g ia a diflicolt exerciae. 
JFVrs, that you have wronged me, to He, when, and, c siw |i si ln g, are aH is Am 
nominatiTe caae, becanae aomething is declared or aflirmed of each. 

RULE III. 
The nominatiye case is the subject of the yeib. 

Review ^ 56. 
RULE IV. 
A verb agrees irxth its nominatiYe case in number and 

person. 

NoTKw— The Texba need and dare^ when intrmnaitive, are aometimea oaed in 
the ploral form with a aingular nommative. 

BXlfTXIfCES TO BE ANALTZXD AJXD TAMLSKD. 

VaiTO was esteemed a learned n^an, but Aristides was called just. 

Titus has been called the love and delislit of the human race. 

Shall a barbarian have these cultivated fields? 

At Burlington, I made an acquaintance with many principal 
people of the province. 

The fimt impression made by the proceedings of the Ametieaii 
Congress on our people in general^ waa greatly in our &vor. 

BEMARES. 

1. A yerb in the Infinitive mode, a parddple, a douse or 
a part of a sentence, may be the subject of a verb. 

* A few verba are aometimea used without any definite aubject ; aa. Let 
there be light. Hie verb m<fUnfo,and the veriM in the exyi ea aianB ; m regardt. 
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mXAWPLEB TO BX ANALnXD ABB BAR8XB* 

To see tbe sun k pleasant 

To excel in knofwiedge is hononiUe ; but to be ignonmt m bisa. 
That you may enjoy every felicity, is my fervent prayer. 
Promising and not performing, is evidence of innncerity. 

2. The nominative caae generally staodft before the yezb^ 
but sometimes follows it 

XXABfFLXS. 

Point oat the nSminatives which follow the Terb. f 

The wages of sin is death. In the beginning was the word. In 
him was 1& Believest thou this? Come ye in peace, or come 
ye in war ? 

Note 1. — An intianritive verb between two nominatiYee senenllT aiFraee 
with the first o ^ -• 

Note % — ^The nominative sometimes follows the Teib, when it is preceded 
hy hertf there, hmee, thmee, then, tkm, mteh, to, and some other wofda ; as, Ifcrt 
is ripe trait. 

Note 3^— The nominative is commonly omitted sfter a reib in the impera- 
tive mode i 9M, Begone [thou], haste [ye], let [thou] him depart. 

Note 4»«»In interrogative eipressioas, the nominative asaally foUowa tha 
verb or its anziliazy ; as, Who do men say that I am T 

3. Mttklnka (imperfect meihought,) is called an impersonal verb, compoond- 
ed of the pronoan tne, in the objective case, and the verb think, which follows 
the analogy of some Latin and Greek veibs, and by custom is used vrith the 
obfeeHee instead of the nommaiive case, and takes the form of the Mini per* 
son instead of the first 

4. Jls regards, at eoneeme, a» reapecta, a» appean. These are phrsses with- 
out a nominative case expressed. The pronoun it is often used beihra these 
verbs, and is easily supplied when wanting. 

6. AeJbOowe. The nominative case can be supplied before this veib,^ 
the connection requires. He addressed the assembly at JbBowe, TkoM can 
be analysed thus, He addressed the sssembly in a manner ae this wMeh foBowe. 

By several authors, as is considered a relative pronoun when used before the 
verb follows $ as. The circumstances were as fi^ow, [those loAteft follow.] 

6. A verb in the Imperative mode, and the transitive veibs need, uhhU and 
require, sometimes appear to be used indefinitely, without a nominative ; as, 
IM there be light; there required haste in the business; there needs no 
•igament for proving; there wanted not men who would, &c. The last ex- 
pKistoiifl have an active form with a passive sense, and should, perhaps, be 
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oomnderad elliptieal rather thin winting a nominatiTe ; aa, Hmk U reqvini, 
mo argumtni i» mededf ice, 

7. The veib which agieei with the nominatiTe eaae ia aometimea omitted} 
My To whom the flMMTdk; relied ia omitted. What a Uoom in that penon . 
The Toibitw omitted. 

SSMTXirCXS TO BX ANALYZED AlfP PA&8XD ACCOXDUTtt TO 
KX1IABK8 ni* IT. ABD TI. 

Methinks tkis rini^le consideration will be sufficient to exdnguxBh 
all envy. 

Metbouffht I was admitted into a long spacious gallery. 

I am indifierent as regards my personal security. 

As appears firom the evidence, he is guilty of an atrocious crime. 

Let there be no strife betwixt me and thee. 

"Marry," says* I, <« if it be so, I am very vrell rewarded fiw all 
the pains I have been at" — Mdkon, 

XXAHPLBS TO BE COBBECTED BT BULE IT. 

Show bj the rule why these ezamplea are incorrect. 

The clouds has dispersed. The rivers has overflovrad theur banks. 
There was three Indians in the company. A variety of blessings 
has been conferred upon us. In piety and virtue consist the hap- 
piness of man. What names has the planets? There goes the 
ships freighted with treasure. There fellows from thence these 
plain consequencea There is men who never reason. The 
smiles that encourage severity of judgment, hides malice and 
inoncerity. Some feggy days, and about ten or twelve days in 
J^uary, was cold and icy. How do your pulse beat ? How does 
your plans succeed? 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat mles III. and IV. and explain them by ezamplea. 2. "To err ia 
human ''--Show how the nilea apply in this sentence. Wha^ it hnman ? what 
then is the nominative T which remarlc under rule IV. is applicable t 3. 
"Whence ait thou ?''— >Which word is the nominatiTe? does tne nominative 
generally staod b^we or after th» verbf 4. Repeat the I. and II. general re- 
marks under Rule IVi 5. How is fnethmka explained 1 6. What is said of oa 
ngardt, a$ eoneernM, &c. 7. Are any verbs used without a nominative case ? 

* There are irregvlar expressions occasionally to be met with, which usage 
or custom rather than analogy, sanction. Such as, fikityt /, fiUnfts /, Jto. Theae 
however are ungranunatical, and should not be imitated. 
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COMPOSITION* 

Supply nominatiTefl for the following TeriM, with which the tmIm wfll agiM, 
in namber and pencil. 

—read: — rarprise. -^admife. —go. 

—reads. — has arrived. —admires. —make. 

— readest —have arrived. — soesi — 'makee. 

*— surprises. —hast arrived. '^have gone. — walks. 
Supply verbs for the following nominatiTes. 
Misfortune- The wind— Horses— The rivers- 
Misfortunes- The lion*— Modesty— The world— • 
Happiness— Lions- Industry— Patience— 

SYNONYMES. 

Synonymes are words which have the same meanhig* 

Note.— There are many words which are used in the same sense, and may 
be interchanged to avoid uie repetition of the same word in a sentence. Snen 
words differ in their Uterid signification, but in various connections coBTey the 
Mune meaning. These are called Synonymes ; for example, 

Sigmfication, meanings impori, sente^^ are syiioii y mea^ three of 
which are used in the note preceding. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compose five sentences, each of which shall comprise one of the follow* 
hig synonymes as a n&miTuUive case, 

BuUdj erect, construct; compriaey comprehend, embraoe, CQntain. 
include; compote^ form, constitute. 

RULE V. 
Two or more nouns or pronouns connected by and^ ex- 
pressed or understood, generally require a plural verb ; as, 
Charles, Thomas, and George, are brothers.! 

Note. l.^When the nouns connected by and refer to the tome perMiioc 
ffttng, the verb is singular; as, Why is duat and a»hea proud ? 

Note 2.— When every stands before each of the nouns, the verb is singnUf | 
»M, Every officer and every eoldier elotnu a superiority. 

J^OTB 3.— When the adverb not stands before one of the nouns connected, 

*The best English authors sometimes imitate the Greek and Roman writers 
in using a singular verb after nouns connected by and; as. Their safety and 
welfare ie most concerned.— £^eetafor. The majority of Grammarians, nowr 
ever, do not approve this license, 

fit would not be proper to substitute one of these words for each of the 
others in every connection. The pupil should be required to give from the 
dictiioBaiy the literal signification of each. 
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the Teib tgieei with the other $ at; DfUgeat kUkutrff, ind sot hmnb nviafii 
produeu honorable competence.* 

RBMARK. 

When the nominattTee connected by and are of difihrent penom, tiie teib 
■greet with tiie firtt person rather than with the second, and with the aecond 
rather than with the third; aa, My brother and I are interested in the work. 
The verb ore is in the/M person, because/ is of the firat person; and it is in 
the phiral numlftr, because brother and I are connected bj and, and nake a 
compound subject. 

MM of antdtfzing stntmcts tMchfaU under Rule V. 

Sentence. Tranquility and love dwell here. 

AhalTZe. The sentence is simple, having a compound subject. 

Tranqmlity and lovt is the compound subject; and is the connectire. 

Xhow'is the predicate modified by here. Or the sentence may be consid- 
ered compouno, and be resolved into two simple sentences ; as, Tranquility 
dwells here, and love dwells here ; in this case and connects the tcHm. The 
f«mer awthod is pielerable. 

TO BB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Reason and truth censtitate intellectual g^old. 
Riches, honors, and pleasures, steal away the heart from religion. 
I^e planetary system, boundless space, and the immense oceaxiy 
afiect the mind with sensations of astonishment 
Prosperity with humility, renders its possessor truly annable. 

TO BB CORRECTED. 

JNoTXtf— The reasons for the correction should be given in every instance. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. TimB and 
tide waits for no man. Patience and diligence, like faith, removes 
mountains The forehead, the eyes, and the countenance, often de- 
ceives. Castor and Pollux was seen to fight on horseback. The 
following treatise, together with those that accompany it, were 
written many years aga His wisdom, not his money, produce 
esteem. 

*A nominative lingular sometimes has an adianct connected with it, by tm'IA, in 
company with,^ or by some other conruetive phrase, which gives, in reference to 
the whole subject, the idea of plurality, and occasionally such a subject is used 
with a plural verb ; as, The angle H. with the angles B and C. compose [compo- 
ses] the triangle ; the king,with the lords and commons, eoruHtute [constitutes] 
an excellent form of ffovemment In all such examples, a stn^ulor vrrb is 
iBore strictly in accordance vrith the principles of construction, and with tlM 
1 of the best writers. 
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- RULE VI. 

Two or more nominaiiyes singalar, connected by or or 
fuw, require a smgular verb ; as, Ambition or pride con- 
trols him. 

Remark 1. If either of the nominatiTes thw connected ii plnnl, tlie Teib 
usually agrees with it) as. Neither poverty nor riches were iojorions to him. 
But in this case the plural nominative sBould be placed next to the veib. 

Remark S. If the nominatives connected by or or nor, are of diffmnt 
persons, the verb agtees with the person placed next to it 3 as, Either ttov or I 
am mistaken. 

NoTE.-^)f two or three pronouns of different persons, the eecond is waally 
placed before the third, and the first should always be placed nearest to the 
verb ; as, George or I am the (torson. Such expressions as. Either yoH on / am 
in fault, George or / am the person, are inelegant, and may be easily avoided. 
It would be better to say, either / am to Uame, or yom are j either Oi9rg9 it 
in fault or I am. 

TO BB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The method of analvzing examples under this nde b similar to that pnsent- 
ed in the model under Rule V. 

Sorance or negligence has caused the mistake. 
ID, James, or Andrew, intends to accompany you. 
Death or some worse misfortune soon diyides them. 
History or geography is a proper study for youth. 
Extreme heat or extreme cola is pahifiiL 

RULE VII. 

The nominatiye of a collective noun requires a verb In . 
tiie singular or pluraiy according as tiie norm denotes miity 
or plurality ; as, The class was large; mj people do not 
coiudder. 

NoTK 1./— The fhmd form of the veib is more commonly used. 
NoTS Sd^-When the definitive this, or ihaif precedes the noun, the Tvfc 
must be singular. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSEDf 

A part mount the horses and guide the rems. 
A great multitude hurl stones and darts. 
The court has just ended. 
In France the peasantry go barefoot 
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The people rejoice in that which should cawe them SOROW. 

The fleet was seen sailing up the channeL 

The nobility are the pillars to support the throne. 

A company of troops was detached. 

TO BE CORRECTED BT RULES YL AKD TIL 

James or Charles were in fault Neither authority nor analogy 
support such an opinion. Either ability or inclination were want- 
ing. Neither the father or the son was saved. Neither the 
general nor the soldiers was charged with cowardice. The British 
parliament are composed of king, lords and commons. A council 
were called. The crowd were very great The fleet is all arrived. 
This sort of goods are not fiishionabfe. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NOMINATIVC CASE. 
1. What are the genend principlea which goTem the coiutRiction of the 



nominative caae 1 2. Repeat Rides III. IV. V. VL and VII. 3. When i 
the yeib be sinsular ? Give examples. 4. When moat a Teib be plural t 
Give examples. 6. What besides a noun can be the subject of a veib 7 6. When 
a nominative is a verb in the Infinitive, or a sentence, what most be the per- 
son and number of the verb ? ^tw. Third person, singular. 7. If two Infini- 
tives are connected hy and, in what number must the verb be T An$. Plural. 
8. When pronouns of different persons are connected by and, in which person 
most the verb be ? If connected by or, in which person ? 

COMPOSITION. 

Write sentences, using for a nominative case, the following words con- 
aected by and, or, nor, dz«. 

Anger and revenge — b Washington and Lafiiyette — b Neither 
the raoon nor the stars — . I or you — . He or I — i. • The man 
or the boy — » James with his brother — ^ 

STNONTMES. 

Make each of the following woids, in torn, the labject of a sentence, Le., a 
Bominative case. 

Anger, resentment, wrath, ire, indignation, choler, rage, fiiiy, 
multitude, crowd, throng, swarm. 

REMARK. 

After the sentence is composed the scholar may be required to sobstitate 
ana of the synonymes for another of like import ; thus, A nndiUude of people 
ware present. For eiiittiliHk, substitnte eroipd A crowd of people, a tkrong 
af iM^a, a Mtana of pie<iple, 6tc, 
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In this manner he will'find that fhei^ in Kitten, an impropriety in tiring ^ma 
tynonyme for another; for instance, he might properly say a awarm cf beei^ 
bat not a Ikrong or a ermod of beea. 

For (he Board or Slaie. 

Write the ayndnymea or i^ofds of similar meaning to 

Compaoy, nuudiii, nation, mirth, mercy, matrimony^ care, an* 
guish, malice, medley, cargo, argument 

$ lia THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 
RULE VIII- 
A noun or pronoun in the possessiye case, is governed 
by the name of tbe object possessed. 

See $$ 57, 68. 

TO BB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

He spoke sligbdngly of Dyer's fleece. 
I askod for Su*kerville's edition of Barclay's Apology. 
My ways are not thy ways. 
He accompanied me to St Mary's church. 
His lady was the dauffhter of Johnson's first schoohnaster. 
I have received your letter. 
Their insolence is intolerable. 

My country has claims, my children have elaims^ and my owa 
character has claims upon mew 

BEMABES. 

1. The noun denoting the thing owned or possessed is often 
omitted, when it can be easily supplied ; as, We dined at Peter 
GarricJ^s ; house is omitted ; yital air was a discoyery of 
Priestley's ; that is, of Priestley's discoveries ; the same as to 
say, Vitkl air was one of Priestley's discoYcories. 

EXEBOISES. 

« 

You will see his sister at Mr. Hector's. 

I found Dr* Johnson at Mr. Seward's. 

Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child's (co£^ house.; 

This was a discovery of Newton's. 

There was also a book of De Foe's, and another of Dr. Mathei'a. 
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S. Wben two or more noon's imply joint poMcmon of the Mune otjecty th« 
sign ('s) is generally omitted after the first, but annexed to the last; as, Sa»- 
bom and Carter't book-store. Sanborn and Carter, joint owners, are both u 
the possessive case, and are governed by book-store } bat the tign is annexed 
to Carter only. 

3. When two or more nouns denote sepantU ownership, each noon has the 
sign annexed j as, Cowper'a, Thonuon^t and CoUridge't works. WMu is 
understood after each possessive. 

4. When the possessive is denoted by two or more words so closely related 
•s not to admit a panse between them, the last generally has the sign ; as^ 
John Uu Bapti$f» head ; the king of Great BriUwn^e prerogative \ at oar 
IKend Sir Robert Hinkley's 3 the captain of the guard^e hoose. 

Note l.-^In case ^ poesessives in apposition, if the goveraing word is 
omitted, the sign is generally annexed to the first, especially if the possessive 
is described by more than two words ; as, I dined at Walton's, an amiable and 
worthy man. I left the parcel at Smith's,the book-seller and stationer. 

Note 2.-— The preposition qf with its objeeUve eaee, often supplies the place 
of the possessive ; as, The advice of my &ther, or, my fiither's advice. 

Note 3.— Where, by the use erf* the possessive, an expression would be 
harsh or obscure, qf with the obfeeUioe shoohl be employed in its stesd. 

5. The possessive is often governed by a participial noun ; 
as, Much will depend on the pupiFs composing frequently. 
Ptfptf s is governed by the participial noun composing.* 

Note.— The sign ('s) should be annexed to the word gofvetne^ by the parHr 
«VitfmMmfbUowiiigit 



TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 

This took place at our fiiend Sir Joshua Reynold's. 

The manner of a young lady's emidoying heneU v^ully in 
leading, will be the subject of^another paper. 

Very little time was necessaiy fi>r Johnson's condu^^i^ a treaty 
with Uie book-seller. 

He added an anecdote of Quin's relieving Thomson fi«wci prison. 

He pathetically described the parents and the son's oAiafortune. 

• The participle use^as a noun, still retains its verbal propeitiei and may 
flovem the objective case, or be modified by an adverb or adjuno:, hke the 
Teib fiom which it is derived. 

♦ Aclause.ornMitof a sentence, used as the suMect of a verb, 01 •• the 
eMect of a verb or preposition, when it contains a verb or a jMstie^, uuf be 

cued a SUBSTAJfTITX CLAUSE. 
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He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's haying paid him the 
highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman* 

I dined with him at our friend Davies's. 

I gave him an account of my having examined the chest of 
books which he had sent to me. 

TO BE CORIlECTEn BT THE REMARKS UNDER RULE VIII. 

Webster or Johnson's Dictionary. Washington and Taylor's 
courage. Bancroft or Prescott's History. Ferdinandf^and Isabel* 
la's reign. Hyde's, Lord's, and Duren's bookstore. Mr. Murphy 
mentioned Dr. Johnson having a design to publish an edition of 
Cowley. 1 dined with him at Mr. Thrale. Fanciful people may 
talk of a mythology being amongst them. There is no danger of 
that complaint being made at present The bishop's of Landaff 
excellent works. I will not, for David''s thy Father's sake. Much 
depends on this rule being observed. 

BEMARK. 

The use of the potseesive caw, in composing, is attended sometimes with 
harshness and obscurity, which may be avoided by employing the preposition 
o/por the expressions, the froperty q^, or belonging to ; as. This was my father 
and brother's fann ^bettor thus, this farm belonged to, or, vmm the (froperty of 
my father and brother. They condemned the prodigal's, as he was called, ez« 
travagaot condact — ^it should be, they condemned the extravagant conduct of 
the prodigal, as he was called. 

\k Change the following sentences into other fonns which sbsU convey the 
■ame meaning. 

MadeL 

This was the king of England't eldest son. 

Changed, This was the eldest eon qf tfte king qf England. 

Sevdences io be changed, 
A mothei's tenderness and a father's care, are nature's gifls for 
man's advantage. This was John, Robert and Charles's estate. 
Very litde time was necessary for Johnson's concluding a treaty 
with the book-seller. This property was my father's, my brother's, 
and my uncle's. This was John Johnson's eldest son's estate. 
This was a discovery of Su: Isaac Newtoi: s. 
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COMPOSITION. 

S. Fill the blanks with notuu of pronoona in the poweMrire cim, 

I bought goods at— % I have read — and^poetrr, and — histoirof the Uni* 
ted -States. — -and— oceilpatioB was that of metcnants. He did not heed hie 
—and— entreaties. The time 6f — making the experiment has amved. 

BBVIEW. 

1. What is the nile for the goTemment of noons or pronouns in the posses- 
sive case 7 2. What is the sign of the possessive case f 3. When two or 
more nouns denote the joint owners of the same thing, to which is the sign 
annexed T 4. When can the noun be omitted which goToms the possessive 
case? Give some examples. 6. When the posaeasive is governed by a par- 
ticipial claoae, can the aign be properly omitted f 6. Repeat the rmea and 
remarks for the government and ose of the possessive case. 

$ 117. OBJECTIVE CASE. 
RULE IX. 

The object of a tranaittye yerb, in tbe actire fonn, is 
put in the objectire case ; as, The son imparts warmth to 

^Q ground* 

NoTL—Participles of transitive veibs in the aetive form, likewise govern 
the objective case. 

« 

BENTENCBS TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Disappointment sinks the heart of man. 
Foolish pursuits delight some nersons. * 

A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. . 
I have read your letter. I commend your diligence. 
The President's speech is so important to the public, that I know 
you will be anxious to see it as early as posmble. 
I will resign my office and remain witn you. 

REMARK. 
Some mtranntive verbs are followed by an objective of kindred 
rignification to their own ; as, He dreamed a dream ; let him die 
the death ; to run (Ae race; to sleep the deep of deaffi; to live a l\fe 
of ease ; he weni his tooy. 

Note 1.— Some other intransitive verbs are oecamonally followed by an ob« 
jective; as, To grate harsh thunder; he repented hiafoUy. 

NoTB 2.— The objective case is sometimes improperly used after certain 
transitive verbs in the pasHveform ; as, The bishops were allowed their teaU; 
I ions ahown a new poUUo ; he waajbrbid the emperor's prsf eticc. 
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TO BE CORRECTED BT RULE IX. 

Who did they send ? He that is idle reprove, de and they we 
know. He invited ray brother and I to examine his library* Ya 
hath he quickened. Who shall I call you? He who committed 
the ofience, you should correct, not I who am innocent He who 
is in fiiult I will chastise. Who shall I duect this letter to ? Who 
will you vote for? 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Fill the blanks with words in the objectiye case. 

The children made — a— to-day, and went with— to dine with my old— — 
yoG have often heard — mention. The children are still in ffood— and— ,aiid 

are well pleased with their . You will learn from the— before this reachei 

—the — of things here. Mr. Howe's army is at [Chester] about fifteen— from 

8. Write three 8entences,each of which shall include one of the following 
words in the objective case. 

Day. Night Summer. Winter* Aunmm. 

STNONTHES. 

li Write on the board or slate the synonymes of the following words. 

2* 4 6 3 t 

Casualty. Caution. Celerity. Cessation. Seclurion. 

8. Put these words and their af/wmymeif in the objective case after a trasit* 
tive verb or preposition ; as, By some casualty, he was detained, &c. 

RULE X. 

Nouns which denote time^ quantity ^ measurej diitanee^ 
value, or direction, are often put in the objective case inUbe^ 
out a preposition ; as, He is ten years old ; the rule is a 
foot in length.! 

Note. — ^In analyzing, such nouns with the adjectives joined to fhem are 
^o be treated as adjuncts, modifying or limiting some other words in the sen* 
tence. Some grammarians prefer to have the preposition supplied in explain* 
ing the construction of such words. In some instances this is easily done in 
others it is difficult 

* The figures 2, 2, 5, 3, 2, denote how many other words have a like meaning| 
for example, casualty, has two s^onymes, viz; accidtnt, contingency, CauUtm 
has two, viz 3 wammg, admonition. 

t Before words of this description, the ellipsis of a preposition if obriooft 
Bat it is seldom proper to use the prepoeitioB befoN such words. 
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SENTBKOES TO BB ANALYZBD AND PABSED. 

Cdngress has been in sesaion three montfafi. 

NoTX.— Three months answers to the question how long? and modifies Htm 
predicate of the sentence 3 monUu is in the objective case without a preposition. 

He TVtui abeent from his natiye countiy six yean. 

They excavated a pit twenty feet in depth. 

One morning we walked out together. 

Wednesday, November Ist, we left P^s. 

The storm burst upon us three leagues fiom the land. 

They traveled north, south, east and west 

The people looked this way and that way, but diseovwed no 
means m escape. 

BEMABK. 

1. The word homk after the Terbs come, go, and the like, is generally in the 
objectiTe case without a preposition 3 as, My intention is to come kome, inlaT 
lieceiTe a commission to St. James. 

I40TK.P— WlMi an a^ective or ah arti<de is joined to the word AmM, north, 
&c., the preposition is used 3 as, He has gone to his home. 

Rkmark 2.^The words worth, like, near and nigh, are followed by the ob- 
jective case, without a preposition 3 as, He is Itike his father. He is worth a 
mUUon, He lives near the river, 

NoTZ.-— The preposition is sometimes used after near, Uke, and nigh, 

RULE XI, 

TWO OBJECTIVES. 

Verbs signif jing to asky to teach^ to colli to pay, to aUoWy 

to fnakcj to constitute^ and some others^ are often followed 

by two objectives ;* as, 

He asked me a qwstion ; ** and God called thefimamenl Heaven f 
*^ God seems to have made \wtti vAai he was." They chose or elect- 
ed him clerk, SmoHj he sumamed Peter, 

JN^oTE l.^-The verb eoet is sometimes followed by two objectives 3 as, It 
cost me much labor. 

Note 2.— In man^ cases when the verb is followed by two objectives, the 
preposition to, is easily supplied 3 as. Give me some drink; that is, give (o me j 
lie offered me a eeat ; that is, to me. 

Remark 1.— Verbs signifying to aek, teach, offer, promise, pay, dUow, 

* A preposition is generally used before one of the objectives following the 
rerbs aek, teachf payf allow, and promise, and can easily be supplied when 
omitted. But the omission of the preposition in many instances siter verbs of 
tMi class, is authorised by the best authors. 
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ifiAch in' th^ ftctivd form have two objectiTeB, retaiik one objectire in ttut pM* 
sive form ; as, I was asked a qtiettion ; he was taught grommar ; great inaal- 
gence was offered me. I was allowed great Uberty, A shop was promised am. 
Remark 2.— The p^position is often omitted before the objectiTe case 3 h 
Wo is me, that is, to me. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PASSED. 

ModtL 

Senteitce. A wise man will teach his sons justice. 

Analyze. A toiae nunif is the modified subject Will teach his sons jns- 

• tice, is the modified predicate. The predicate wiU teach is modified, 1st, by 

its direct object, sons, 2d, by justice^ which may be called the indirect object 

of teach ; if the preposition of or about were supplied before justice, the 

expression qf justice would be the adjunct of will teaai. 

Parse.— /wns is a common noun, third person, plural, masculine gender, 
objective case, and the object of leach. 

Justice is a common noun, third person, sinpular, neuter gender, objectiTe 
case, and the indirect object of teach. Teach is followed by two objectiTes 
according to Rule XIII. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to ^ve ale to your horses. 

God called the li^ht day, and the darkness he called night 
While they promise themselves liberty, they themselves are the 
servants of corruption. 

He fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a molt- 
en calf. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 

Any word, phrase, or sentence, can be used as a noiin in 

the nominative or objective case ; as. Examine the why and 

the how. There is an ty* in the way. ' And is a conjunction* 

The crime of being a young man* 

§ 118. CASE INDEPENDENT. 

The form of the independent case is usually that of the nomnth 
HvCj but its relations and office are quite different 

RULE XII. 

See $ 54, 6. 

A noun joined with a participle, standing nnconnected 
with the subject qf predicate of a se^tence^ is in the case 
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abflolute or independent; as, The arati&n honing hem 9poh 
en^ tfa^ assembly was dismissed/ 

NoTS 1.— The noim independent may hate idjeetitei wad modifying ed* 
iunctt. 

NoTK 2d— In mwijfzuig. the caae absolute or independent, with the narticiple 
and other modifying woraty may be called an abridged expraaaion, which majr 
be formed into a complete sentence, by sabatitati]^ a Terb for the participle, 
and supplying other necessary woras; as, Turquiniua reigning, Pythagoras 
came into Italy. Tarquitmu reigning, is an abridged expression, ami is eoniT- 
alent to vMU T^qumim tew rtigmng. 

SSNTEKCES TO BE ANALYZED ASD PARSED. 
ModeL 

SxFTEVGX. Mr. Welch's health being impaired, he was advised to try the 
effect of a warm climate. 

Ahaltzk. He is the subject ; toot advUed. dte., is the modified predicate. 
Mir. Wekk*» health being impairedf is an abridged expression, equiTalent to, 
timse Mr. Wdeh'e health VHU impaired. 

Parse. Mr. WeUh'a is a complex noon, third person, singular, poss e ssive 
ease, and j^Terned by iUaUA. R. VIIL 

HeaUh IS a common noun, third person, singular, and in the case inde|»end<- 
ent, joined with the participle 6cttig impaired. Rule, ** A noun joined with a 
parddpU** &c. 

Being unpaired is a present ^osiiee oarfieiple of the Terb to teifMRr, and be- 
longs to hemh. The other woids may be parsed according te previoiia models. 

Analyze and Parse. 

The sun rising, the darkness disappeara 

Jesus had conveyed himself away, the multitude being in thai 
place. 

We being exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship. 

Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly assisting to keep up 
the conversation. 

Johnson appearing to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed 
himself to me. 

RULE XIII. 

Nouns and prononns denoting persons or things ad^ 
dressed, and nouns in abrupt and exclamatory expressions, 
are in ihe case independent. 



* A noun having no grammatical connection with the snUect or predicate 
•fa sentence, when joined with a participle is usually aaia to be in the case 
abeoikUe, but when it is the name of an ooject addressed, is said to be in the 
ease independent As eitiier term indicates the fact that the noun is not 
grammatically connected with the leading parts of the sentence, it is deemed 
nunaterial wnieh tena is employed. 
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EXAMPLES. 

O light of Trojans and support of Troy I O sacred city! O 
▼a]iant heroes! Religion! what treasure divine! 

Your fathers! — ^where are they? and tlie prophets, do they live 
forever? 

The name of a procession ! what a great mixture of indepen- 
dent ideas of persons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, sounds, does 
it contain ! 

But a physician, although he be a slave, still it is necessary to 
obey him. 

O happy we! Miserable they ! MemiseiBble! Ome! Ah me! 

BEMABKS. 

NameSy titleSy captions^ and signaturtSy standing wicon- 
nected, are abridged expressions, to which, in analyzing and 
parsing, sucli words can be added as are necessary to complete 
a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Spectator; that is, this book is entided the Spectator. 
Rule v.; Chapter IV.; that is, this is Rule V., &c, Henry Martyn; 
that is, the memoir of Henry Martyn. Spedaiory RuU Fl, ChtqiUr 
JK, are strictly parts of sentences, and can be parsed as nouns in 
the nominative after the verbs. 

REVIEW. 

1. What are the ralet for nouni in the independent caee? Give lome exam- 
ples under each. 2. In what case are the noons in the following ezprenonaf 
O liberty ! O my country ! Time ! how few thy value weigh. Our toorik being 
finished, we will play. 3. Repeat the rule for the oligectiTe case ; for two ob- 
jectives. Give examples under each. 4. Repeat the rales for the nominative 
case; for the possessive case: for the objective case; for the independent 
case. 5. Wiat rule is applicable to the nouns, in sueh expresnons ae the fol- 
lowing; [ am busy every dmf; he has been absent stc toeeke; its rode wide ; 
ten feet deep; much every wau: the book is woith a daUars it cost me 
mtmeg ; he is like his JUher. 

§ 119. PRONOUNS. 
RULE XIV. 

Prcmouiui agree with the nouns, or words for which {hey 
15 
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stand, in gender^ nunAer bxA person; as, Thou, who speak- 
csfc ; they went tJieir way. 

Review $$ 62, 100, 101, with all the remarki and exercises nnder them. 

REMARKS. 

1. Proiioiiiif which lefer to two or mare nount connected by ami, moat be 
hi the plural number ; as, George and Thomas excel in their studies. 

NoTV.— When the nouns in a sentence refer to the eame pereon or Ikhte, or 
belong to different propositions, the pronoun agrees according to Ride XV. 

2. Pronouns which refer to two or more emgtdar nouns connected by or or 
fior must be in the singular number ; as. Neither James nor John is diligent in 
his studies. 

NoTX.— When the nouns connected are of different persons, the^f< pereon 
is preferred to the eeeond, and the aeeand to the third. 

S. Hie pronoun U often refbn to noons without regard to moii^^, gender, or 
pereon s to Infinitiyes, to clauses, and even to whole paragraphs. 

4. The pronoun whatever or whatsoever is sometimes usedTor the sake of em. 
phasis ; as, No ground whatever; when used in this manner it may be treat- 
ed as an adjective belonging to a noun understood ; as, No prudence whateverr 
i.e., no prudence, whatever prudence may exist, can deviate from this scheme. 

NoTX«i>^ is frequently redundant^ or is used indefinitely ; and when so 
used, it may be parsed in apposition with the Infinitive or clause following ; as, 
It IS the mark or a generous spirit to forgive injuries ; the proper subject of 
the «erb is, tofor^ve Mfuriss, and U is redundant, or annecessaiy to the sense ; 
but such a usage is authorized by the best writers. 

5. The pronouns himeejf, iUeif, ihenuelvee, &c., are used in the nominative 
or objective case, and jare frequently a mere repetition for the sake of empha- 
sis, and in many cases are to be parsed in apposition with some noun or pro* 
noun expressed or understood; as. He himee^ said it 

6. IVhat is also sometimes used adveibially in the sense of porlly; tm,Whai 
'With the war J what with the sweat, ^bc 

TO BB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Tn parein^ Ute pronoun, inquire, what does it stand in place of? how 
declined 7 how governed 7 what is the rule for its agreement 7 what for its 
government 7 

The little hiH most be paid, but I confess it alarms me. The 
expense of my son here, is greater than I ever iman^ned. Althoagfa 
his company is almost all the pleasm« I have in life, yet I should 
not hare brought him, if I had known the expense. 

The cookery, and the manner of living here, toMeh* youf know ^ 

* Which is in the objective case and governed by dielike. 
1 You atands in the plaee of Mrs. Aclams, to n^hem tiie lanfoaat was ad^ 
dressed. ' "" * 



Americans were taught by their ma8ter8 to dislike, are more agree- 
able* to me than you can imagine. 

^ }t is the care of a very ereat pilrt of maidcind to conced th^ 
indigence from the rest; they support tbemsehres by Himp&fHtf 
expedients, ahd eveiy day is lost in eontrivmg for the morrow. 
TbetiHi&hrefi batv6 made themselves worthy to suffer it 

TO BB CORRECTED. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 
Oafe should not think too favorably of themsehres. 
The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as its chief good. 
Tlie«dunc!l w^re divided in its sentimenfB. 
Tfad mo6h ai»pe«rB, but the light is not his own. 
The men which seek wisdom will find him. 
One cannot be too careful of their reputation. 
My brother and I al« empk>yed in their proper bittn!n<M8. 
George and Charles are diligent in his studies. 
Neither James nor John has gained to themselveis tnn^h tiMlL 

COMPOSITION. 
The blanki are to be filled with pronoaof. 
There are tweWe itatei — are adjacent to the Atlantic. Take — only ton 
— — lovest Patience and industnr will receive — reward. Tonth — are 
ittexperienced, often think more>highty of — than — oaght to thmk. 

Write lentencea which shall include in each, one or more of the following 
pronount. "*- 

•Riewr. He. It. Thee. Yoa. 

Their. Hia. Ita Ut. Tour. 

ThenueWei. Himself. Itself. OurselTes. Toaiself. 

Who. Which. Whom. That Whoae. 

BE VIEW. 

I. What is the general rale for the agreement of proooBBS f £iplidn the 
meaning of this rule. 2. When two or more nouns are connected by and, m 
what namber must the pronoun be which refers to them 7 If nouns ai*e con- 
nected by or or nor, what must be the number of the pronoun referrinir to 
them 7 3. Repeat the rales for the coostructien of the rOative, i. What 
kind of a pronoun is whtU? {§ 101, 2.) How is it treated m parsing 7 Am, 
Generally, aa a compound pronoun, equiyalent to that which or tho$e loJUdL 

$ 190. ABJECnVES. 
RULE XV. 

Adjectives belong to nomis which they qualify or define ; 
M, A tall tteej A Mgh mountain. 

* AgntabiU ia aa aiQectiTey agreeing with cookery and m m mt r. 
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Review ($24, 90. 

NoTB— Adiectivet which denote but ofM, ■houM be joined fonngularnviBui 
flioM which denote more than one, ihonld be joined to pliinl noons; as, Ihu 
man, theae men, tioo birds, one bird. 

Notxj— A plural adjectiTo is sometimes found with a ain||alar noon 5 a% A 
fleet of fioenly sail} for^ head of cattle 3 bat such eipiesaionB should not IM 
imitated* 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PASSED. 

The young blood of modern literature, has put new life into ibe 
literature of the dead languages. 

All the features of a ^reat heroic age,— from which European 
civilization dates, and jMlitical and domestic order take their 1100^* 
stand ferth in living reality. 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host 

None were banished except the thirty tyrants. 

I have not seen him these ten years. 

That sort of books was a valuable present 

These studies were the delight of his declining years. 

REMARKS. 

1. Adjectives are frequently separated by intenrening words from the noons 
to which they belong; as, The day is pUaaanL Qrtai is the Lord. A river 
twen^ rods vnde, « 

% Adjeptives are used to modify Infinitives, parts of clauses, and whole 
propositions ; as, To see the sun is pUtutmi; to advance was dijJicM ; to re- 
treat haxardoua, 

3. Adjectives are used to modify both the acfum i^f Hu verb, and its aubjeds 
as, The wind was blowing/i'etA ; he grew old in the service of his country * 

4. Adjectives are sometimes used to modify other aii^ectives j as^ Deep Uue, 
ai^itahhasle mineral rod, pate red. 

Note.— 'Seversl adjectives are sometimes joined to a single nounj as, Luf* 
erpool deep blue earthen pitchers. 

6. The adjective is often used alone, the noun with which it agrees being 
understood ; as. The brave, the righteoua. 

Note.— The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without direct refer- 
ence to any noun 5 as. To be wi$e and good, is to be great and nobU, A noun 
however, can generally be supplied in such instances ; as, For one to be wise, 
is for one to be great, &c. ^ 

* Adjectives of this kind are treiited by some grammarians as adverbs, or as 
adjectives qualifying the noun only. Neither way is aiccoidin^ to the sense, for 
they show both manner and quality, and therefore refer to the subject and predl- 
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BERTENCES TO BE ANALTZEO AUD PARSED. 

To die for one's country is sweet and becoming* 

To restrain anger is exceUent 

To excel in knowledge is honorable. 

The flame bums bri^t and clear. 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold. 

A great many stars are visible in a clear night 

A light shineth in the path of the upright 

6. The expremiong two first, finihoo, are both aathorized by good uago .• 

7. An adjective is sometiines used to modify a noun and another a^ioctiwi 
■a, A poor old man. 

8. AdjectiTea are sometimes improperly used for adverbs ; as, Mi$BrabU poor 
V for mi»erabhf poor; excellent well, for ezeetterUhf well 3 he behaved himself 

conformable to that great example ; it should be eoi\fortnabkf to. 

He acted agreeable to my advice. It should be agreeabty to, beoanse s|gret. 
«Uy shows the manner of acting ; but, Agreeable to my promiee Inon write 
is correct, as will appear by analyang : I now torils, ttit is agreeable to, dte.; 
agreeable does not show the manner of writing, but qaalifies the elanse, / now 
write. 

NoTx.^— Much care is necessary to avoid errors of this kind. The tnie 
meaning of the sentence should be sought by a careful and rigid analysia. 

SENTENCES TO BE COBBEGTSD. 

A new barrel of flour. A clear spring of water. A green load 
Off wood. A new pcdr of boots. I have received them books 
which you sent me. I can never think so mean of him. They 
wandered about sdlitarilyf and distressed. She reads proper, writes^ 
neat, and composes accurate. They lived conformable to the ndes 
of prudence. He was such| an extravagant man, that he soon 
wasted his property. I never saw such large trees. Such a bad 
temper is seldom found. A tree fifly foot high. Twenty ton of 
hay. Two shilling a pound. 

*The question whether the numerals two, Ovree^fow^ should stand before the 
words firxi or la»U or whether firet or la*t should stand before the numerals, 
does not appear to be settled by usage. There are good authorities on both 
sides. Grammarians generally favor the use of fimt and laaty before the num- 
eral. When olijecis are spoken of in pair9y iripleUf dec, it is manifestly 
proper to place the numeral Uut. 

t It should be eoliUtry; an adverb is improperly used for an adjective. 

X It should be. He was 10 extravagant a man 3 stieft is improperly used for sft 
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COMPOSITION. 
1. The bl«aks. ine to be ffilfld with deeeriptiTe adjeetiveey or adjaetiTet i 



We had a and A&itw to-daj. The — are > hot the — - 

an— -^ Hiicondoctia-— «aild— hifl mamien aze— — ^ His example 
ig.— . ind hk iidiole demeanor U -*-% If his life ia apaved, he will become 
a man and % qitizen. Jane baa plucked lome — — flowera in the gar- 
den | how — thej amell 5 how — — the color of their petals. 

9. Otompoae tii sentencea, each of which ihall include one or more of the 
ftHowing ajnonymon^ adjectiTea. 
KoT^orConpoa^ as many aentences aa then are adjectiraa. 

AoTiTB, dili||enty iadoatrioaa, ataadnona, laborioQS. 
Bold, fearlesi, intrepid, nndaanted. 
BxAUTiFUL, tine, handsome, pretty. 
AeRKBASLB, pleasant, pleasing. 
Abrxsabiji, conformable, soitahla. * 
HoLTy pious. deTout, religious. 
Hbatt, buniensome, ponderous, weighty. 
FoRTUiTATX, lucky, prosperous, snccessnil. 

S 12L PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES .• 

See$94. 
RULE XVI. 

Pronomilial adjectivea limit the nouns to which they 
belimgy OP arQ uaod alone aa pronouns ; as^ TkU day, few 
mm^ bifth m&skf many people, the laUer day, 9(m» tlunk, 
fm» come, &o. 

BEMABK. 

Eaek oih&r, Ou anofher. 

These elliptical expressions may be explained as follows. 
Righteousness and peace have kissed tadt other i that is, tack baa kissed the 
otter. 
We ought also to lore one anoikft ; that is, ont ought to loye, d&c. 

* This class of words in neariy evei^ instance where they are used alone, 
admit of having a noun supplied j but as it would be obviously improper to 
supply a noun in aome cases, it is better to treat them as pronouns when they 
apt used alone. 
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When ye come together to eat, tany one for another; it might be, for oii« 
■Mtber. 
Exhort one another daily; let each exhort the other, &c.* 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PASSED. 
Pronominal A^jectiTes. 

One day Alonzo made a discoveiy which starded hinu 

A great many people think that the sabbath ends at sunset 

The boy hoped he had made some impression. 

You know very well that such an expedition^ with such compan« 
ions, will not be keeping holy the sabbath day. 

Every feeling of gratitude is obliterated by one single interfer- 
ence with your wicked desires. 

He soon learned, that it was one thinff to see that his^ feelings 
were wrong, and another thing to feel ri^t 

These omissions were more frequent than he imagmed* 

And the eyes of them both were opened. 

Pronominal AdjectiTes used as Pronouns. 

And he went after the man of Israel into the tent, and thrust 
both of them through. 

The same is equdly true of the past 

In the evening he was occupied with some one of these enjoy- 
ments, and the next day he was planning another. 

This he could not but strongly shrink from. 

Let others serve whom they will ; as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord. 

The dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
all the time; the latter finally prevailed. 

Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall 
deceive many. 

Jubal was the fether of such as dwell in tents. 

I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do less or 
more. 

Let eacb fulfil his part 

TO BE COBBBCTED. 

These kind of indulgences. Those sort of fevois. Bfany a sor- 
row. I have been waiting this two hours. 

BBMARE. 

The adjectives this and these refer to what is near or present; bat the adjec- 
tives that and those refer to what is more remote or absent ; as, J%is man, i e. 

* The expressions, each other, one another, are sometimes tenned reciprocal 
pronouns. 
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the man who is present or near; fhaf man, i.e. the Bun who ■ at i distaaoe m 
absent. 

TO BE CORRfiCTED* 

Do you see those books lyuig on this table? These men that 
stand yonder are doldienL That breeze is refieshing. Where are 
these books which you took from the desk? 

' § 123. THE ARTICLE^ 
See$9S. 
RULE XVII. 

Articles define or limit the ngnificalion of the nomis to 
which they belong; as, A man, an hour, the horse. 

Note 1.^*^ or an is joined to nouns of the singular number only; except 
when the noun is preceded by the adjectiTe few or many ; as, A few men; a 
freat many men; or by some collectiye word ; as, A himdred men, dec. 7%« . 
IS joined to nouns of the singular or plural number. ^ 

Note S.— When an artiele and a descriptiTe adjectiTe belong to the same 
noun, the article stands first ; as, A good man, the wise man. 

Exception.— i4 sometimes stands qfler the adjectiTe many ; as, Full many 
a gem ; many a flower. 

NoTX 3.r— The article (he is freouently applied to adTeibs in the compara- 
tive or superlatiTe degree, and to aojectiTes used as nouns; as. The more I ex- 
amine it, the better I like it ; the least of the apostles ; a few, the many, tfte 
good; I was astonished not a UtOe. 

Note 4. — ^When two or more adjectives or nouns refer to the same Individ 
ual, the article generally stands before the first only; as, A great and good 
man; but it is sometimes repeated for the sake of emphasis ; as, 7%< wise, the 
virtuous, the patriotic Franklin. 

Note 5^-Articles are often misapplied ; as. The virtues like his are not 
easily acquired ; the article should be omitted. 

Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentences. 

Reason was given to a man to control his pasadons. ^ A roan is 
the noblest woric of creation. He is a much better writer than a 
reader. The king has conferred on him a tide of a duke. 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 
REMARKS. 

1. The degrees of comparison are sometimes wrongly applied; 
as, He is, of otf others^ the most insensible ; it should be, he is the 
most insensible qfaU; the vice of covetousness enters deepest 
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imo the soul of man of any other; itdiould be, dbgwr tibn any 
Mar. The wtahul of the two ; it should be, the uftakarof the two, 
The eldar of the three ; it should be, the eldest of the three. 



L The MipeiiatiTe a wdiniwiWe when two thingt ue companed, if then 
M no ambiguitjr from Bttch a tttej as, The weakest of the two, or the ioeaA> 
<r of the two. 

2. Some adjectiTes which denote fixed qoalities do not admit of being com- 
pared ; as petfett, ehitf, round, eqwtre, &c. 

3. In expressing a comparison, if both nouns relate to the same thing, the 
article should not be prefixed to the latter; if to different things it should not 
be omitted; as, He is a much better general than statesman. 

The word §ueh is often improperlj used for so; aa, He iMras aueh an eztraT*- 
gant person ; it should be so extravaganti 

BXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

ms more easier to build two chimneys than to maintun one. 
The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster the lener 
weight it carriea The nightingale sines ; hers is the most sweet- 
est voice in the grove. The Most Highest hath created us for his 
glory and our own happiness. The Supreme Being is the most 
wisest, the most poweiiulest, and the most best of beings. Virtue 
confers the supremest digni^ on man, and should be his chief de- 
rire. His assertion was more true than that of his opponent ; nay, 
the words of the latter were most untrue. His work is per^t ; 
his brother's more perfect; and his fiither's the most perfect of all. 
Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. Proftine swearing is, of 
all other vices, the most inexcusable. A talent of ^is kind would, 
perhaps, prove the likeliest of any other to succ^d. He spoke 
with so much propriety, that I understood him the best of all the 
odiers who spoke on the subject Such distinguished virtues. 
seldom occur. 

REVIEW. 

t. What is the rule for the agreement of adjectiyes 7 What is an adjective t 
Does the term adjective include the article ? What is an article T 2. Are ad> 
jectives ever separated from their nouns 7 Give some examples. 3. Can ad< 
jectives qualify Infiniiivee, dauees or sentences 7 Give examples. In the ex- 
pressions, thai you are mistaken is certain, which is the adjective -7 To what 
does it belong 7 4. In the expression, she looks. pale, whicn is the adjective 7 
What does it appear to modify 7 Give other examples of the same kind. . 
5. Do adjectives modify other adjectives 7 Give some examples. Show 
wherein me following expressions are incorrect. He was extreme prodigal ; 
he writes neat ; the stream flows rapid; the wind blows violent. 7. Repeat the 
rule and notes for the agreement and use of the article. 8. Is there any differ- 
ence in the following expressions 7 few people, a few people. Few, without 
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the artic^> oopoM to maay, or denotot a eomp«riiwlt tf^^ 
ber to which it is applied; u, Many are called. bvt feir (coouMFBtiYely) «r^ 
chosea s but #iiii the articW Kdenotei abtohoay a tmail number; as, A few 
people. Tbe saoM is tnie of liMlB and a KMte; is, £iai« atiewiM (eeiaplira^ 
tively) was paid to my advice i a little, that is, a small degree of attention was 
paid^A^. sTsbow Uw th* wmpintiw9 M HbA superiaiiftt Arigrtoes sn 
sometimes misapplisd. 10. Why is it iii>prop«' *<> siflr^ ro^iider, «W«M, •»"« 
pafeet', 

§1Q3L VERB& 

THX IlfFItVlTirC M01>K« 

KULE xvm. 
* A verb in fbe InfiDitive mode is gonerally used to fimt 
Hxe meaamg of a verb^ noun, or cu^fective ; as, I hope to 
wUfCeeed; a desdre to improve; aoxioos to hear. 

BEMARKS. 

Averb in the InfinitiTe may also liimt the meaning of 

1. AMf or than; as, He is so conceited at to ditdain to have any diing to do 
with books) he desired nothing more (Aon to know his impeifectioiis.* 

2. Adverbs; as, The rope is strong enough to tutptnd a ton. I know aol 
Aoto to addrete you. 

3. PreposUione; as, What went ye out /or to seslfmy ftiead is about to 
take .his departure. 

4w The it^nUive is also used independently; as, 7b toy As iMif, he iMi 
erred in judgment; but to proceed with ovr aignment. 

5. The InfinitiTe mode is often used as a 9erbal tiotm, in ihi nombkOtoe eate 
to the Terb, or in ftc obfecHoe etue after yeibs or prepositions. 

6. When the InfinitiYo denotes purpoee or deeign, it is frequently preceded 
by fbe phrase m order, bat this phrase is often omitted. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

Hie Infinitive mode has an objectiTe case before it y/fhen IM is 
omitted ; as, I believe ike sun to be in the centre of the solar sys- 
tem ; I know kim to be a man of verac]ty4 

«tka InfinitiTe after as or than, more properly limits a Terb nndeistood; 9B, 
He lAtfttued nothing more than he deeirea to know, &c. 

t This form of expression is now obsolete ; it occors in the scriptures and in 
ancient writings. 

t This constraction is far less common, and less elegant, m the Eni^h the* 
in the Latin language} stiU it fireqoeatly occnnk 



SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSBD. 

He ifiM wiUing to ride afi, for tb^ eju^temmt of « new re^qlutioQ. 

He deliverad his brother Al^nzo into their faencle, to be iRC^dS^. 
nkedtes tiw kwfiti heir ef the crown* 

Not far from tiw 9fty of A^ib^ they oaosed a s«ii£y4 to be. ers^. 
ed, of suflcient elevatioii ,to be easily seeQ from the surroonding 
eouDtiy. 

A manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors, the ty- 
rannical cionduct of the king, and the consequent det^nnipslion lo 
depose him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all 1^ 
fin^mpun intrigues^ by which the Mav^k Viliena contrived to 4e* 
feat every atteinpt at an ul^iete aceevtupodetini. 

The abject mind of Heniy was content to purchase repofl|eiy ev^n 
by the most humiliating sacrifice. 

Be not so greedy of popular applause, as to fiic^.that ffaesinMi 
breath which blows up a fire, may blow it out again. 

I understand him better, tbtm to awppeoe he will relinquish his 
d^i^gii, 

RULE XIX. 

The Y«rb8 ^i^ieli fidlow bid^ dare, durU, Imar^ fiuA, ktf 

makej needj see, and fheir participles, are used in the Infia- 

itive witfaoot the sign t0* as. He Ud xne go. 

NoTE«— The tertM wakk, befuMf knoWf ohurve, Aoee^ eommtmdf fimifWmA 
— olhsn,afa oeeammMUx foUowad by the InfioitiTo without thi9 wgn ^ 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The name of Henry makes them leaye me desolate. 

My followers' base and ignominious treasons make me betake 
me to my heels. ^ 

Dare any man be so bold to sound retreat or pariey, irhen I com* 
mand them kill ? — Shcdtspeare, 

Hark ! I hear the herald angels say. 

And the multitude wonder^ when tiwy saw the lame widk and 
the blind see. 

He had dared to think for himself^^CoIeruhpe. 

The haughty priests of learning banished m>m the schools, aft 
who had d^d draw water firom the living fountain.— rCoferfofe^ 

I found my friend express much satisfaction for the bai:g9U[oaiiet 
had made. — Stede. 

*The sign io n retained alter tbeee vefba when naed in the faanve fem. 
The iign ia alao aometimea retained after Msikc and ifavtr 
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EXAMPLES TO BB CORRECTED. 

You ought not walk too hastily. I need not to solicit him to 
do A kind action* I have seen some yery yocmg persons to ooo- 
duet themselves very indiscreedv. And the nnihitiKlB wondered 
when diey saw the lame to walk, and the Mind to see. 

§ 124 PARTICIFLE& 
RULE XXi 

1. Participles belong to nouns or pronotms, widch tiiej 
Hmit or explain* 

2. Present and eompoiind participles govern ibe same 
case as'the yerbs from which they are deriyed. 

8. Participles are often governed bj prepodtions; is» I 
am weaiy unth hearing Mm. 

REMARKS. 

1. Partieiplei preceded by an articla aie called parHeipUi noww ; aa, Bf tts 
pnaekimg <^ rtpenioHce. 

i. Participlaa pracedad by the article ahonld alwqra be Ibttoirad by the pie 
poailioa q^ By the prtaeking repetUmet iM incorrect^ it ahonld be ^rapent> 



5. ParticipieB not preceded by the article, ahonld not be Mlowed bj ^ 
PruKkbtg ^ repeniane e is ineoiract } it ahonld be preaddng npenkmet, 

4. Partidplea are aometimea need indefinitely, or withont reference to aaf 
nonn or pronoun expressed ; as, Generally gpeakmg, his conduct waa Texy 
honorable. 

fi. Participles, like the Teibs from which they are derivad, haTe the aame 
esw after aa before them ; as, I was not conscious of my brother's being a 
drankazd; drunkard is in the poueaaive case without the sign, after being } ot 
aa «ome prefer, in appoaition with brother. 

6. AdjectiTea derived from Teibs, and having the form of particqilea, are 
ealled verixd or parHeipial adjectiTes. 

7. The participle in u^ is sometimes used passiYely } aa, Forty and aix yeara 
was this temple in building ; not, in being bidiL 

Note.— The form of expression, i$ being buttt, i» being mmmJUedy &e., ia 
almoat uniTersally condenmed, by grammarians ; but it is eomeOmee met with 
in respectable writers. It occurs most frequently in newspaper paragrapha. 
and in hasty compositions. See on this subject, Vtoreeeter't Umvereal ana 
OrUUna Dietianary.* 

*EUther of the expressions, m buUding or it being buiU, is objectionablay 
and it would be more consistent with analogy to avoid both forms, in writing 
and in speaking. See under aame aobjec^ Part 1. 
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8EXTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 

And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising God, and having &¥or with 
all the people. 
He has left town for Ireland without taking leave of either of us« 
Having a litde time upon my hands, I could not think of be- 
stowing It better than in writing an episde to the Spectator. 
I cannot forbear troubling you with a letter upon that subject 
We considered man as belonging to societies; societies M 
formed of different ranks, and different ranks di^guished by 
habits. 

Havinff been very well entertained by your specimen ^of cM«% 
I shall t^ the liberty ta furnish you with a brief account of such 
a one as you have not seen. 

EXAMPLES TO BE OOBBBCTED BT THB BEXABK8. 

By observing of truth. By the observing truth. By the send- 
ing proper information. Without the taking pains. Without tak- 
ing of pains. Hie changing times and seasons, the removing and 
setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. Poverty turns one's 
dioughts too much upon the supplying one's wants. In tradng of 
his liistory, we discover little that is wordiy of imilatioiL 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Write sentences, each of which shall mclnde one or more of the follow 
ing InfinitiTes. 

To heap. To pile. To accumulate. To amass. To prefon 
To choose. To give. To offer. To present. 

S. Write sentences which shall include, in hke manner, the following ver&s 
followed by the Ln^fMiSfoe with or without the sign fo,acc(»ding to the preriooi 
roles. 

Prepare. Prefer. Make. Hear. See. Desire. Dare. 

3. Write sentences, in like manner, to include the following participles. 

Having. Having received. Knowing. Receiving. Learning. 
Prevehting. Hindering. Sending. Writing. 

REVIEW. 

1. Bepeat the rules For the construction of the Infimtive mode. With what 
parti of speech can it be connected 7 2. After what Teihe is the sign of iSbm ^ 

16 
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UlliiitiTe oinittmlf S. Repettttbe rale for the ■oneneBti 
the participle. 4w When is the prepoeition of to oe nied af 
When ii it to be omitted T 6. Repeat the Hkmarks undei 



tef 

1 after Bie paiticiplfl f 

. epeat the Hkmarks under the gananl nUea 

ftr the participles. • 

$ Ids. MODEa 

THE INDICATIVE MODE. 

1. Tlie IxkKeaKre mode is used afler oonjnnctions winch are 
poeitiTe aad unconditional in their nature; as, He la esteemed 
Iscame lie is generoos. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

S. Hie Subjoncdve mode is used after conjanettens ifinch 
Implj doubty contingency or condition ; as, If he is expert in 
bnsinesflb he will &&d emplojmMit* SMppoee we admit this 
ftct 

KBMARK8. 

3. Isi general^ the form of the verb in die Snbjuncdre, is the 
asme as that of the Indicative ; but an elliptical jform in the second 
and third <pQnpn singulart ia used in the fottowing inatenoea: 

(a) fVftfre omftrwetu^ is expressed \n the omission of the Indic- 
ative tennination ; as, If he so, for, tt he iMil go. Though he 
slay me, Le. Though he aftotiM slay me. If thou injure another, 
fhou wilt hmt thysel£ 

(6) huA and fhtd annexed to a command are followed by the el- 
lipiied fbrm of tiw Subjunctive; as, Love not sleep lest tboa come 
to poverty. 

(c) If with (ill following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the ellqptical form ; as, If he cb but iM4c& the nills they shall amokiSp 

xxAimJES TO Bx coaaxcTSD unnxa KEKAax 3. (a.) 

If he acq|uires riches, they will corrupt his mind, and be useless 
to others. Though he urges me yet more eamestlv, I shall not 
comply, upless h^ advances more forcible reasons. I ahall walk in 
the nelds to-day, unless it rains. As the governess were present^ 
the children behaved properly. 

Exanqiki to he comded unefer JRem. 3. (6. c) 

^ Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be your own. Let 
him that is sanguine take heed lest he miscarries. Take c^re. that. 
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Aou breakest not any of the estabiished rules. If he does but in« 
timate his desire, it will be sufficient to produce obedience. At 
the time of his return, if he is but expert in the business, he will 
£nd employment If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is 
unworthy of attention. If he be but in health, I am content. 

4. But when future contingency is not denoted by the subjunc-* 
tive clause, the Indicative form is used ; as, If she w but stnoere 
I am happy. ' 

5. The verb Be has two forms in the Present, and in the Imper 
feet subjunctive ; as, Prta. If I am. If I be. Imp. If I was. If I 



Mixaanfk$ to he eometed under Rem, 4 and 5. 

If thou have promised, be faithful to thy engagement Though 
he have proved his right to submission, he is too generous to exact 
it * Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. If thou 
had succeeded^ periiape thou would not be the happier for it 
Though thou did injure him, he harbors no resentment Was he 
ever so great and opulent, this conduct would debase him. Was 
I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like flattery. Tliouffh 
I was perfect, yet I would not presume. Unless thou can fainy 
support the cause, give it up honorably. Though thou might have 
foreseen the danger, thou could not have avoided it 

The fbnn, jj^ Jfre, which properiy belongs to the ancient style, is used by 
modem writers, when nsed at all, in reference to future time. 

The form, ^ I were, is conditional, and generally implies a negative, or 
with the adverb not, implies an affirmation ; as, If J were not Aleiander, 1 
would be Diogenes. If I were now in health, I should feel gntafU indeed. 
If he were treated with kindness; he wmdd not be ungratefiil. 

These sentences imply that, that which is supposed is not tmo, bat if It 
were true, some other action would take place; hence the Empeifect tense of 
the Potential mode should be used after the responding clause.* 

KoTE. — In analyzing^ compound sentences in which one of the clauses is 
eonditional or subjunctive, the one which is preceded by the conjunction if 
called the dependent clause, the other the leading dmue, 

* The conditional (brm of the Suligunctive of the veifo Ac, does not in HB 
cases imply a negative ; but on the contrary it sometimes expresses an a]Sin»* 
ttite ; as, If a hereditary title were to be respected, Mary possessed it— 
MaeanOay. A strong affirmation is implied In the conditional clause of fitis 
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SEIITBNCCS TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 

In vvning, the leaner should tell to which form of the SobjimctiTe tbm 
veib belongs. 

If he acquire riches, they will corrupt his mind. 
Whether he improves or nol^ I cannot determine. 
Unless the accountant deceives me, my estate is considerably 
improved, 
Thouffh he fiill, he shall not be utterly cast do¥m. 
Whether he thinks as he speaks, time will discover. 

§ 126. TENSES. 
RULE XXL 

In the nse of ilie tenses, a proper regard should be paid 
to their forms and connections. 

Thar Ihrms. 

i come is very impropeilj wed for I eome. 
I done is rery improperly used for I did. 
I begvn is very improperly used for I began. 
Done and begun are perfect participles, which are improperly used for the 
Imperfect tense. 

The river km froze over ; it should be hat froxm. 
The school ka» began ; it should be, haa 6<gim. 
The horse was drove hard ; it should be, loot driven. 
The thief has stole my watch ; it should be, ha» Holen. 
Froze, began, drove, etoU, are forms of the Imperfect tense, which are ia 
properly used for the perfect participles, yroxetiy oegun, driven. Sec. 

TTieir Conneetunu 
MtofrecL CofreHed. 

I should be dad if he will write. iooM write. 

I kaoe completed the task two -days ago. I completed. 

Hiey have resided in Italy till two months ago. They tended 

His style has formerly been admired. iom formerly admireu 

The next year's day, I shall be at school six months. I ehaU have been. 

After we vieited London we returned content and ( After toe had vieited L« 

tiiankfhl, to our retired habitation. ( don, &c. 

SUy sdj lity lay. 

The veiba eU and lie are often confounded with sef and Unf. 
*nie veib to »U signifies '' to repose on a seaf Its principal parts are, 
pRSS. ait ; Impxr. sat 3 Pxbf. Part. saL 
The verb to eel, when transit* •«, signifies " to place.'' The principal parti 
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9n, Prss. set ; Imp. set ; Perf. Part, aet This Teib ii abo naed intnnsl- 
tively ; u. The sun sets, the moon has set. 

The veri> to He signifies ** to repose/' ** to lie down.*' Its principal porta aro, 
pRKS. lie ; Imp. lay ; Pxrf. Part. lain. There is alao a regular veib He, 
which signifies to utter a fidsehood. 

The verb to lay signifies " to place." Its principal parts an, Pass, layi 
Imp. laid j Pxrf. Part. laid. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 
Let the reason be given for the correction made in each instance. 

They laid down to rest A begear was setting bv the way nde. 
A stone was laying in the street The tree has laid thefe sereral 
days. Let us set down. It is injurious to health to set up late 
nights. He set up, and began to speak. Sin layeth at the door. 

TENSES OF THE mFmiTIVE MODE. 

1. As a Terb in the InfinitiTe mode is strictly aothing more than a Teibal 
noon, that is, the name of some action, it will be easy to determine which 
tense of the Infinitive the sense requires, by inquiring whether the action 
expressed by the Infinitive refers to past, present, or future time ; for example: 

*I intended to write, i.e., I intended writing ; not, I intended to hme toniim, 
or having written, for this expression would refer the act to a time before 
there was an inieniion to aet 

I hoped to see yon; not to have seen you. 

I commanded him to do it ; not, to have done it;i.e., the doing would not be 
before the command. Hence, in regard to vertw of this class the following 
-rale may be observed for the use of the Infinitive. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

2. After verbs signifying to hope^ to intend, to desire, to 
command, and the like, the present tense of the Lifimtiye 
should be used; as, I hoped to see you; I desired tohear&oai 
my friend. 

After veibs of other significations, a strict regard should be paid to the tmie 
of the action denoted by the Infinitive, compared with the tense or time of 
the vert) on which it depends* 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

It will give our parents much pain to have heard of your miscon* 
duct They desired to haoe seen you respected and esteemed, but 
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alas! their hopes heme been unexpectedljr cut o£ They inteiided 
fb have devoted you to the service of your country and mankind; 
but when the sad intelligence reaeheg tfiem, how woM they rink 
under the burden of their dtsanpointmeut, and how will tliey weep 
bitter tears, when they have r^/UcUd upon the happiness thej toe 
anUcipaUdf from your advancement to an honoraUe condition m 
life. I expected to have teen them before the news sftouU Aow 
readied them, but urgent duties wiil have prevenled, 

NoTB.^Mistiikes, or ■olecisma, in the um or the modes and tentet, trs 
very common, even in respectable writera, and especially so in hasty compo- 
sition and conversation* No very definite rules can be given, except sneh as 
ire found in the de^itions of the modes and tenses, as a guide to propriety 

IB lUBBff th *"! ! 

§ 127. ADVERBS. 
RULE XXII. 

Adverbs generaUy modify verbs j parUeipks^ adjecUvei^ 
and other adverbs. 

BEMABKS. 

!• AdveiiM are geneially placed near the words which they modify $ aa. Ha 
oondncts JboUMif: he is eery sick ; right onwaid. 

8. Adverbs are sometimes used for adjectivea; as. The then ministiy 3 the 
abovt discourse 3* to-nunrow morning; the men oi^y. 

NoTK.— When only refers to a noun, it should be placed near it, to avoid 
ambiguity. 

3. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns ; as, Until tioio; yet a UiUe wkUe. 

4. From is sometimes unn^eessortly used before Vfhenee, thmce, henti; wm, 
FVom whence art thou, for whence, &c. 

5. The adverb there often stands at the beginning of a sentence, without par- 
ticnlar reforenoe to any other word 3 as, TTtere are many who believe, dtc. 

6. The word modified by the verb is sometimes omitted 3 as, 111 Aenet to 
London. Such an ellipsis is only to be tolerated in poetry. 

7. Two negatives in the same clause are equivalent to an ai6niiati?e 3 •§, Nor 
did they not perceive, i.e. they did perceive. 

8. An adverb sometimes modifies the word a, used in the sense of one; tm. 
Almost a year, not a dollar. 

9. The word but in the sense of only is used as an adverb; as. All are M 
parts of one stupendous whole; 1 have but one request to make. 

10. Ae in the sense of so, is an adverb; as, As well ; at much. 

11. The adverb now frequently stands at the beginning of paragraphs in ar- 

*Such expressions, though not destitute of authority, are exceedingly inele- 
gant and irreconcilable wim authority.— CIromMs. 
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^[itmeiitatiTe and familiar, dlacoune, as & general eanmethe, without modifying 
any particular word 3 as, Now, it iq evident, &c. 

12. A preposition with its object is sometimes eqoiTaleni to an adTttib, 10, 
61 truthf for truly, &c. 

13. Adverbs are not unfrequently absolute; that is, they qualify no particular 
word, but usually refer to the whole preceding sentence ; as, Yes,no,thertfore, 
Uken, hinoevieir, ^c, and qot unfrequently they "are expletives, that is, qualify 
nothing; as, Why, weU, there, 4*c. 

14. Adverbs sometimes modify prepositume, adjuneU, phraeef, and entire 
dau»e»; as, Jtut below the surface ; nearly round the worl4; I hear almost in 
vain ; mdependenUy of these considerations. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND' PARSED. 

There,* there,* now we have bad enough for one lecture. 

Well,* sir, said I, how did you like lit& Mim? I hope she wa0 
fine enough. 

Alas! madam, said he, on^ day, how few books are there, of 
which one ever can possibly arrive at the last page. — Johnson. 

Well, he brought him home, and reared him at the then Lord 
Vuldez^s cost — Cokriti^ 

The wall tottered, and had well nigh ftUen right on their heads. 

And not af vanity is given in vain. 

The women and children only, were saved from the conflagra- 
tion. > 
Little children, yet a little while I am with you. 

Stoop down, my thoughts, that used to rise 

Converse a while with death. 
He then, having received the sop, went immediately out. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compose three or more sentences, each of which shall include one of the 
fbUowiog adverbs. 

Here. Now. Soon. No. Yes. 

Hence. Then. Never. Perhaps. 

Thence. While. Seldom. Elsewhere. 

Whence. Where. Almost Wherefore. 

2. Compose sentences, using tehUe and now as nouns, and ffeaUrday, <<Hiioite 
row, and above as adjectives. 

' i — ■ — — — ^ ' 

*These adverbs are used independently. 
fNot modifies a, which is used in the sense of mmw 
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§ 138. PBEPOSrnONS. 
RULE XXIIl. 

Prepodtions govern the objective case. 

BEMABKS. 



1. Bui, in the miim of eioepC, appeu* MMiietimM to be nnd u a praporf. 

tion ; M, All bat one 

NoTE^— Ttei if KMnetimM followed bj tbe objectiYee wkom moAwkuk; m, 
AUied» fihim loihOMy 4tc. Beehebab, tton, wAom, &c. 

2. Tbe uticle a it in a few inttanoee employed in the wnae of t pieporition } 
u, Simon Peter aaid, I go a [to] fishing. It is also need for oL 

9. Two or more worda combined, are tometimea tieated aa a compoond ptep- 
oaitifla j aa, JLccofdi^g to. In rttptei t9f tn rtffttrm io, jtom mtOfHfJrOM oilpiay 
Mfe, m/br, mftragatmdfimtUmdtf, ayiqf,ijrc. 

4. The wordi aOowmg, eonndermg, ctmaming, during, rupidmg, mtppo- 
ting, notmlh ii an din g, trceptmg, paai, are aometimea termed wrM jNiepOM- 
fioRa;* and also, §aoe and except 

5. Some of the prepoaitiona are oecaaionally vaed aa adTeiba j tiie noira 
however, may genendly be anpplied< 

6. Prepoaitiona aometimea govern a partieipud clanae, or a aimple sentence. 

OOMPOSITION. . 

Let one of the following ezpresaiona form a part of each aentenoe to be 
composed* 

NoTB^— Tbe veiba may be used in any f enae or mode, number or permm. 

Abandoned to— abhorrenee ef«- aboond in-^ absent ftmn— abstain 
from — begnile of — , 

Carsfnl of— careless aboat^ careless of— differ from— disconrage 
firom — encoarsgement to—. 

Familiar with-— interfere with— influence on— impatient at— in 
apection into — partiality to—. 

Prejudice against- provide for— anitable to— participate in— • con* 
ecioQs of — correspond to — correspond with —. 

Derogate from — derogation to— contiguous to — bereave of — diffi- 
culty in— diflfer with — . 

Disappointed of— discooragement to — eipert m— inflnence over— 
influence with — connect with — . 

Impatient for — inspection over — partiality for— provide with— pro- 
vide against— suitable for— peculiar to— ^ 

* Some grammarians prefer to treat this class of words as participles, under 
all circumstances, agreeing with the whole sentence, or some word understood ; 
and sooe and «xecp< as vertia in the imperative mode. 
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BBVIEW. 

, 1. fUpeat the feneral rule for adverbe. 2. With what nuts of apeech caa 
adTerbs be connected 7 3. What is the use of adverbs f Do they govern ca- 
ses 7 Do they connect clauses 7 4. Do adverbs ever modify prepositions f 
Moons ? ' Articles 7 6. What adverbs are sometimes used independently 7 6* 
Rule for prepositions 7 Remarks 7 7. In what sense is hut used as a preposi• 
tion7 As an adverb 7 Is 6ii< ever an adjective 7 A conjunction 7 8. What 
participles and verbs are sometimes considered as prepositions 7 Can ihmf 
be parsed otherwise than as prepositions 7 

§ 129. CONJUNCTIONS. 

RULE XXIV. 

Conjunctions connect words, phrases, adjuncts or sodp 
tenoes ; as, He reads cmd writes. I^ sought the Lord and 
he heard me. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 

Conjunetions eonnect nouns in the same case, and usually veilM 
tn the same mode and tense. 

IlxampUi to ht comcUd under the l^pecial RemaHL 

Professing regard, and to act differently, discovers a base mind. 
If he understand the subject, and attends to it industriously, he caa 
scarcely fail of success. If a man have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them is gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
goeUi into 3ie mountains and seeketh that which is gone astray? 
To be moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately in pur* 
suit of them, is the best way to insure success. 

REMARKS. 

1. The conjunctions (f, though, except, unlett and lett, are rigmi of the tuft* 
jwteiivemode. 

Note. — Jf is often omitted before the subjanctive ; as, Had I the wings of 
a dove, for, if I had ; could I bat stand, for, if I could, &c.$ were theze no 
difference, for, if there were. 

2. The following are corresponding conjunctions : 

Though — yet Neither— nor. So— as. 

Whe&ei^-or. So— ^at. As— «o. 

Eithei'— or. As— «s. Both— end. 

la composing, these should fellow each other m •the order given ; NeUher 
mm or just $ it should be, Neither true nor just In like manner er ihoald 
IbOow dther ; yet ahoold follow though, &c. 



X JmU MMMtimM VMd in the mom of a relative proiioiui$ m, Sneli a 
•eksBM m$ I have wen; at may be paned in the p(^*tefwe after mcm. The 
eDi|MH or Ata wkUky ihote utUeh, Ac., may however be mpplied 3 then,«v 
■hoaM be treated u a conjanction. 

iBterveniag claoae may be niiiplied. 
A. There are wime abridged eipreaiioiia, which it ia cooTenient to caU com- 



pound eomueUoei: nch aa, Aa well aa, in a amuA m, m order Umi, bnU Uui^ 
Ice.; tiieee, however, can generaliy be analyied intelligibly, and each may 
be parMd aeparately, by aopplying each woida aa the aenae will allow. 

6. The word boih* may be need aa a eoiyunefumy aa an a^ecHoe, or aa a pro* 

7. l%al may be need aa a tomfvm eH o m ^ aa an m^i€H9§, or aa a minfiwt |>HmooB 
8. ONqaactioos are often improperly ueed, bodi aingly and in pain. 

EXERCISE. 

There ia no man ao aangaine, who did not apprehend aome ill eonaeqnencea | 
Itthoaldbe, na nolia mp pnh gnd, ice., becanae, according to Remark 2,ao and 
at are correaponding eoi\junctiona or correlativea. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

There is no man so miserable, who does not enjoy somethinff. 
JVHfAer he or /am able to do it See Rem. 2. I luiow not {^it 
was James or his brother that performed the work. He asked me 

I would call and see his brother ; it should be whdher, I asked 
iim i^he knew me. The judge aaked the foreman if the prisoner 
was guilty or not guilty. 

The woid both ean refer to only two peiaona, thingi^ or atatementa, following 
it And both men and women and children ran oat to meet him. BoA is 
improperiy naed before nun. Why T 

I have travelled both in Europe, in France, and in America. 
SENTEllCBS TO BE AKALTZED AKD PARSED. 



nil 



Ail this is done, and all this expenditure is incurred. 

(Thia ia a compound aentence, conaiating of two aimple aentencea^ and 
eonnecta them.) 

In order to produce it now, we diminish the productiveness of 

* By a-carafol analyaia it may be found that both ia in all oaaea an adjeetive^ 
and that an adjective or relative, but in moatframmara there are other offices 
aaaigned them. 
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all other labor. And the only ef^ is to postpone it to a still more 
distant period. 

(Here are two diitinct sentences, the general train of thought beinff con 
nected by and, standing at the beginning of the second, after the perio£) 

Different men are constituted by the Creator with different apti- 
tudes for different pursuits, and with different dispositions towards 
those pursuits.^- Ifc^tondl 

A great public as wdL aa private advantage, arises fiom every 
one's devoting himself to that occupation which he prefers, and 
for which he is specially fitted. — ML 

Am vmU OS, is a compound connectiTe, and joins ^ii&lie and piioaU. 

It is also evident (haty by each nation's devoting itself to that 
branch of production for which it has the j^reatest ftcilities, either 
original or acquired, its own happiness will be better promoted, 
and a greater amount of production created. Hum in any other 
manner. — Id. 

This compoand sentence consists of four members or clauses. That con- 
nects the clause, it i$ dUo evident, ice., with the clause, ite own happinue irnB 
he promoted; of which the phrase, hy eadi, &c., is an adjunct ; and connects 
the clause following it with the one before j than connects witt be created and 
VfUl he promoted understood, to the same words expressed ; Jhr toAicA, &c., is 
a rdatioe clause, and refers to production. EHhei^-or, are corresponding con- 
jonctions and connect original and acquired, 

§ 130. INTERJECTIONS. 
RULE XXV. 

Xnteijections have no governing po^er, and have no de- 
pendence on oUier words in constniction. 

BEMARES. 

1. Interjections often stand before nouns independent, and 
before whole clauses ; as, O virtue I for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness I Some words must be supplied before snch 
clauses to complete the sentence; as, O how I kmg for a 
lodge, Ac 

2. « Ah me !" ** Ah sinful nation !" " They have forsaken the Lord !" " Oh 
me!" Such expressions may be considered elliptical, and words can be svp- 
^Bed to mdce a complete sisnteiiees as, Ah jnly me, Ah Mt it a daflil natiii*. 
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Oh iOM me; or tliej nay be treated •■ the eaee iedepeedeBty which b not 
Mcetiaril/ confined to the nominative fonn. 

S. Certain veiha are naed in exclamationa } aa, Behold ! how good and hoir 
pleaaant it ia for brethren to dwell together in unity! So In like manner. 
Hath! Haih! See! 

4. The word what ia aometiaaea need to denote tvrpriu or leonder; aai 
What ! could ye not watch with me one hour T The phiaae what ho! maj be 
parMd alao aa an inteijectloa. 

NoTK^— It ia not neceaaaiy to conaider the Toifaa mentioned above and the 
pronoan toAol aa interjeetiotta $ for in all aoch broken expiearionay goreming 
worda can be auppUed ) aa, What ! [aay j0V|] or what [doea thia mean.] Haik 1 
Ije.] See! [thou.] 



$ 13L ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENGEa 

ORDER TO BE OBSERVED. 

1. Point oat the leading cUaae, or the one on which the odier danaea de- 
pend. Tliia may be known by ita not having any connecting word immediately 
preceding it 

S. Point oat the daaae or danaea connected with the leading claoae. 



3. Show how the remaining clanaea are connected with each other. 
<. Andyae each of the simple memhera, beginning with the leading elanae. 
6. Eiamine and parae each word aeparatdyi giving iti daaa, variationa, and 
rale of conatraction. 

or funple MMlenoej; 

If vou listen to the comphiints of a forsaken lover, you observe 
that he insists largely on the pleasures which be enjo^^ed or hoped 
10 eiyoy, and on uie perfection of the object oCbis desues. — Bwta 

Thia may be reaolved into aix clanaea or aimple aentencea. 

1. yim oAacrrCfia the leAitiig cUuae. 

2. ^ yo« Uaten to the eo mp k imt§ qf afrnaken kner, ia a conditional danae 
cmmected with the>in< by V* 

3. T%at Ac tnmte lorgcfar on tta fUaauru^ a danae connected by that with 
the fint, vis : you obtennL 

^ Which h€ et^oyed, ia a rdative clauae, and refera to pUaturet. 

6. Or [which he] hoped to cn/ov, ia connected with enjoyed by or, 

6. And [he intiata lanely] on the perfeetton, Spc Thia danae completed hf 

the inaertion of vuieti targOy, ia connected witn the third, viz : he imUti, &c 

by tbo cQOJanction end. 

MoTK.^— Each (rf* the aimple clauaea may now be analyied and paiaed, ae- 
eeiding to directiona given m Part I. 

Let the following compoond aentencea be analyxed and paraed. 

]. Ignorant men are indolent, because they know neither tfaa ra- 
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suits that may be accomplished, nor the benefits that may be se- 
cured by industry. — Wayland. 

Of how many simple sentences composed ? Which is the independent 
member? 

2. If his enemies, however, committed great errors, it is alto- 
gether owing to Gonsalvo, tliat he was in a situation to take advan- 
tage of them. — PrescoU. 

3. When Napoleon seized the reins of power iA France, he 
found the institution 'of civilization and the bonds of society dis- 
solved to an extent of which the previous history of the world 
afibrded no example. — Mison. 

Composed of three members. 

Naipoleon seized the reins qf France. 

He fcnmdf ^c. to an extent. These are connected by the adverb when. 
The previous history of the world e^orded no example, is a relative 
clause, connected by which with the clause preceding, and has immediate ref- 
erence to the word extent. 

4. The mother who welcomes you is a widow, and the daily 
labor of her hands procures for her all that is necessary for her 
wants, and much besides, which she enjoys highly as luxuries. 
Her bright brass lamps which she toiled several days to earn, and 
the plain rocking chair in the comer, are, to her, as much, and 
perhaps far more, than your tall astral, crowned with its cut glass 
shade, or your splended ottoman. — Abbott. 



$132. GENERAL EXERCISES ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

L 
[Instances in which the same words are used in different offices, or as dif- 
ferent parts of speech.] 

Calm was the day, and the scene delightful. We may expect a 
ccdm after a storm. To prevent passion is easier than to calm it. 

Better is a litUe, with content, than a great deal, with anxiety. 
The gay and dissolute think little of the miseries which are steal- 
ingsoftly after them. A little attention will rectify some en'ors. 

Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. He labored to stUl 
the tumult Still waters are commonly the deepest 

Damp air is unwholesome, ©uilt often casts a damp over our 
sprightliest hours. Soft bodies damp the sound much more than 
hard ones. 

Though she is rich and fair, yet she is not amiable. They ai'e 
yet young, and must suspend their judgment yet a while. 

Many persons are better than we suppose them to be. The few 
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and the tiumy have their prepossesnona. Few days paaa without 
aome clouds. 

The hail was veiy deatructiye. Hail ! virtue ! thou source of 
every good. We haU you as friends. 

Have you seen the book Uuii I purchased yesterday ? Give me 
Hiai bo(^ I study thai I may improve. 

A new broom sweeps better than an old one. The boatmen la- 
bored at the sweeps all da^. 

We had been to theyoir.and seen Kfcdr lady. His lot is hard but 
fair, 

Muih money is corrupting. Think much and speak little. He 
has seen miich of the world, and been much caressed. 

His years are more than hers; but he has not more knowledge. 
The miore we are blessed, the more grateful we should be. llie 
desire of getting more \s rarely satisfied. 

He has equal knowledge, but inferior judgment She is his tii- 
ferior in sense, but his eqwd in prudence. 

Every being loves its likt. We must make a Uhe space between 
the lines. Behave yourslves Zt&e mem We are too apt (o ZiH^ pernici- 
ous company. He may go or stay as he likes. 

They strive to learn. He <,oe8 to and firo. To his wisdom we 
owe our privilege. The proportion is ten to one. 

He has served them with his xdmosi ability. When we do our 
vtmosiy no more is required. 

He is esteemed both on his own account, and on that of his pa- 
rents. Ba(h of them deserve praise. 

Yesterdmr^sa a fine day. I rode out yesterday, I shall write to- 
morrow. To-morrow may be brighter than to-day. We shall arrive 
to-day. 

You must either go or stay, and you may do eUher, as you please. 

Bdtold! how (feasant it is to see the sun. I behold men as trees, 
walking. 

n. 

$ 133. A collection of idiomatic or peculiar expressions, difficult to 
analyze and parse, taken from toriters of standard authorityy and 
explained by marginal references or notes. 

Note.— Roles and Remarks in Part III. are referred to in the margin. 

As. As if. So as. 

In singing as in piping you excel. — Dryden, 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as I did. — Sw^ 

Mad as I was, I coiild not bear his fate with silent grief. — Dryden, 

Darest thou bei as^ good as thy word now. — Shakspeare, 

Jis^ thou art a prince I fear thee. — Id, 

1 Rule XIX. 8 Rule XXII, Rem. lOi » Rule XXIV. 
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The objections that are c«ausecl against it o^ a tragedy, are as 
follow. 

The noise puraues me wlieresoe'er I go 
m^s fate sought only me. — Drydeiu 

At either end it whistled as it flew. — Dryden, 

He answered their questions as^ if it were a matter that needed 
it — Locke. 

Each man's mind has dome ])eculiarity as^ loeU afi his face, — Id, 

These should be gently treated cu^ though we exi)ected to be in 
their condition. — Sharp. 

Seinpronious is as brave a man as Cato. 

As'^ for the rest of those who have written against me, they de- 
serve not the least notice. — Dnjdcn, 

Is it not every man's interest, that there should be such a gov- 
ernment of the world cw® designs our happiness.^ — THllotson, 

A bottle swinging at each side, as hath been said or sung. — 
Cotoper. 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as UP what re- 
gards Christianity. — Jddison, 

What. Whatever. Whatsoever. 

In these cases we examine the why, the what^ and the how of 
things. 

Let them say whai^^ they will, she will do what she lists. — 
Draifton. 

Mark tvhai^^ it is, his mind aims at in this question, and not what 
words he ex})res8e8. — Locke. 

What! 11 canst thou not bear with me half an hour ? — Sharn^ 

What^^ if 1 advance an invention of my own to supply the defect 
of our new writers. — Dryden. 

Whai^^ though none live my innocence to tell ? 

Then balmy sleep had charmed my eye to rest 
What time the mom mysterious visions bring. — Pope. 

The enemy having his country wasted, what^^ by himself and 
«pAflrfi3 by the soldiers, flndeth succor in no places. — Spenser. 

Whatever is read, difiers fix)m what is repeated. — SunfL 

Whatsoever is iii*st in the invention, is last in the execution.— 
Hammond. 

What ho /li thou genius of the clime, what ho ! — Dryden. 

» Rule XXII, Rem. 10. « Rule XXIV, Rem. 5. " Rule XXV, Rem. 4. 
•RuleXXlV. 7 Rule XXIII, Rem. 3. »« i.e. What, [would 

» Rule I, Rem. 3. 8 Rule XXIV, Rem. 3. you say] What may be 

* Rule IV, Rem. 5. • Rule XI, Spec. Rem. governed by some word 

» Rule XXIV, Rem. 4. w 5 100. understood. 

13 Rule XIV, Rem. 6. 
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Himself. Itself. So, &c. See Comp. Proiu } 101. 

He hiniselp returned n(^in. David hid himself in the field. 

Willi shnme he i-emeinliers while himself was one of the same 
hen I, himself the snnie liad done. — Denhanu 

I viewed in my mind sol^ far as I was able, die begiouiiig and 
proj;i*e8s of a rising world. 

We think our fiilliew fool8,9o wise we're grown, 

Our wiser sons no doubt will tliink us so. 

]>eliver us from the nauseous re|»etition of As and So, which 
some 80 so^ writers, I may call them so, are continually sounding iu 
our eai-s. — Feltoju 

O, so, an<l had you a counsel of ladies too? 

When. While. Then. 

Kings may take tlieir advantage when and how tliey list 
I was adopted heir by his consent, 
Since whcn^ his ontli is bix>ke. — Shakspearc 
Pausing a while,^ thus to herself she mused. — MiUoiu 
One while we tlionght him innocent — Ben .Johnson, 4 

Use your memory ; you will sensibly experience a gradual im- 
provement, while you take ciu^e not to overload it 

The then^ bishop of Tendon, Dr. Lautl, attended on his majesty 
throughout that whole journey. — Clarendon, 
Thee then"^ a boy within my arms I lai(L — D/yden, 
Till then who knew the force of those dire cb earns. — MUon, 

That. Both. . See Rule XXIV, Rem. G and 7. 

1 Te wins me by that means I told you. — Shakspeare, 
\Vhat is that to us ? See thou to that — Mcdlhew. 
ril know your business, t/ia< I will. — Shakspeare, 
Treat it kindly that it may 
^Vi8h with us at least to stay. — Coidey, 
O that those lips had language ! — Cowper. 
And tlie next day, hot/fi morning and aflemoon,he was kept by 
our party. 

EacJi other. One another. See Rule XVI. 

Lovliest of women! heaven is in thy soul, beauty and virtue 
shine forever about you, bright'ning each other! Thou art all di- 
vine ! — Addisoiu 

J Rule XIV, Rem.5. * Rule XXII, Rem. 3. f Rule XXII. 
« Rule XXII. » Rules XXII. and X. 8 Rule XX, Rem. 6. Both 

3 Rule XV. 6 Rule XXII, Rem. . in this sentence would he 

considered a corresponding conjunction by most grammarians j but if the sen- 
tence is analyzed carefully, it will be seen that boUi refers to the periods of 
time, viz : he was kept by our party, in both parts of the day, in tlu morning j 
and in tlie evening. Both, therefore, is strictly an adjective. It may not how- 
ever be worth while to deviate frdm the usual method of disposing of it 
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The storm beats the trees against one another. — Johnsoru 
This is the message that ye heard fix)m the beginning, t]iat we 
should love one anoSier.-— ^^n. 
Beloyed^ let us love one another. — Id, 

SaTe. Bat* 

All tibie conspirators 8(we only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar. — Shakapeeare. 

* Nig&t shades the groves, and all in silence lie, 
AH 9tme the mournful Philomel and L — Yowng. 

He that is wsdbed needeth not, save to wash his feet 
And all desisted, all save him alone. — Wadswmifu 
Who can it be, ye perjured Gods, bid Lycon ? 

For who hut he who arched the skies, 
Could raise the daisy's purple bud ? 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 
Whence all buU him had fled. — Hemans, * 

in. 

FALSE SYNTAX, OR EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED ACCORD- 
ING TO PREVIOUS RULES OF SYNTAX. 

I admire the generous sympathy of liafayette, he who (befriend- 
ed America. 

The tomb we visited, was Washington's, the man who is the 
ooast and pride of America. 

They slew Varus, he tliat was mentioned before. 

Him it is whom they persecuted. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you think it to be ? 

It was him that said it, not I. 

Was it him of whom you spake ? 

Man, though he has a great variety of thoughts, yet they are all 
within his own breast 

* The words save and buiy when, in the sense of " except," or " nqt includ- 
ing," tiiey are followed by an objective case, are considered prepositions. 

When used in the sense of except^ they are more commonly followed by a 
nominative, or by an entire clause ; and in this case they do the office of a 
cminective, and are termed conjtmciions. 

The word save is bv some considered a verb in the Imperative in a|l connec 
tions. But this word, and nearly all the conjunctions and prepositions, appear 
to have lost their oAginal verbal power, and are now used as connectives to 
show the relations of words or sentences, rather than to express the action of 
a subject. 
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Trouble, though it may be long delayed, yet it will surely come. 

There is a great many difierent ways of accumulating wealth. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live suitable 
to them? 

Thou who art the Author of life can restore it ^ 

There is many occasions in life in yiMch silence and simplicity 
is true wisdom. 

Great pains was taken to reconcile the partiesL [This is ii|^] 

Note.— >According to the best ange, the word pains in the sense of labor, 
trouble, Si^.f thoagh of a plural form, iajoined with a singular veib ; **/rhe 
pains thej bad taken unis veiy great — darendon. No pains is takeiLF— I'ope. 
See Worcester's Dictionary. 

He need not proceed in such haste, [ri^ht] 
He dare not touch a hair of Catiline, [nght] 
He dare him to the trial [wrong.] 
He need our sympathy, [wrong.] 

NoTK.p^The verbs need and dartj are used both in a transitive and intransi- 
tive sense. Wben they are intransitive, good usage anthorixes the plaial fona 
with nouns in the singular. 

To live soberly and piously are required of all. 

What signifies the counsel and care of teachers ? 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

In unity consists the welfare and security of society. 

One or both of the scholars was present at the transaction. 

The deceitfulness of riches, or the cares of life, has choked the 
seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 

The people rejoices in that which should give them sorrow. 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords and commons. 

The time of^ William making the experiment 

Such will ever be the cflTect of youth associating with vicious 
companions. 

Who have I reason to esteem so highly as you ? 

Ye who are dead hath he quickened. 

And he that was dead set up and began to speak. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son. 

He appeared to have been a man of letters. 

It was a pleasure to have received this approbation. 

They whom he had most injured, he had the greatest reason to 
love. Who shall I call you ? 

I am not recommending these kind of sufferings. 

By this mean, he had them more at vantage. 

There is no mean of escaping the persecution. 
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And with this amend he was content 

Peace of mind is an honorable amend for the sacrifices of self- 
interest 

Note. — ^The word mecms in the sense of " cause" and the word amenda and 
■evera] others, as, Almsj newSj riches, Asc, have only the plural form and may 
be used either in the singular or plural number. 

Some men think exceeding clearly, and reason exceeding for- 
cibly. 

He acted in this business bolder than was expected. 

They were seen wandering about solitarily and distressed. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water teem with life. 
Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Man's happiness or misery are in a great measure put into his 
hands. 

What black despair, what horror fills his mind. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. 

His work is perfect ; but his brother's is more than perfect 

Which of them two j^rsons was in fault ? 

We have a great many of them flowers in the garden. 

Each of tliem in their turn receive favors. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound by the duties 
of morality and religion. 

Humility and love constitutes the essence of religion. 

If one man prefer a life of industiy and economy, it is because 
he has an idea of comfort and wealth. 

Though the design be laudable, it will involve much anxiety and 
labor. 

A large number of vessels is being built, the present season. 

The army is being concentrated to invade the capital. 

I intended to have called on my way home. 

I had hoped to have seen the atiair amicably setded. 

It was said by somebody, I know not who, that Charles was the 
person who they imputed the crime to. 

Neither despise the poor or envy th6 rich. 

I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me. 

The relations are so Uncertain, as that they require much exami- 
nation. 

Note. — Prepositions are often incorrectly applied. 

They arrived in Boston at 9 o'clock A. M. [at] 
I have spent three weeks at Portland, [in.] 
The old man was sitting upon the ground on the side of the 
road. 
I difiier entirely wUh you in this particular, [from.] 
He was resolved of going to the Persian court 
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He WB8 eacer of recommending it to his feUow citizens. 
He accused the ministers y^r betraying the Dutch. 
The liistory of Peter is agreeable vnOi the sacred text 
It is a use that perhaps I ^ould liave thought on. 
He was made much on at Argos. 
Neither of them shall make me swerve wit of my path. 
Ye blind guides wiiich strain at a gnat and swallow a cameL 
[out] 

§134. COMPOSITION.* 
Description. — UtavJH of PertxptiorL 

EXERCISE I. SIGHT. 

DiRECTioir.— Place an object before you. Elzamine it carefully by your 
■ense of aight. Yoa muat neither touch, taate nor smell it Then write what 
you have learned by sight 

MinkL A piece of sealing wax. 

This piece of sealing wax is about four inches long, half an inch broad, and 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. It is of a very bright red, and stamped with 
the name of the manufacturer. Its surface shines like glass, so that I suppose 
it is smooth, though I cannot be sure of this without touching it One end is 
rough as if broken, and the other is smoked from having been in the flame of 
a candle. 

Describe tR a similar manner the following objects. 

A book. An inkstand. A chair. 

A pen-knife. A sheet of paper. A looking-glass. 

EXERCISE n. TASTE. 

Direction.— Taste the object and write the result 
Modd. A cup of tea. 

The substance in the cup is called tea, though, properly speaking, it is only 
an infusion of the leaves of that plant Its taste is peculiar, but pleasant It 
is natorally somewhat bitter, but the sugar prevents it from being unpleasantly 
BO. The flavor is aromatic and agreeable. 

* Since the first edition of this work was published, the author has received 
through the kindness of a friend, a small work on composition, published in 
Edinbui^, 1839, edited by W. 6c K. Chambers, to which ne is mainly indebted 
for some of the following pages. 
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Objects to be described. 



Onion. 


Honey. 


Cinnamon. 


Potato. 


Orange. 


Strawberries. 


Lemon. 


Coffee. 


Apples. 


Vinegar. 


Liquorice. 


Cheese. 



EXERCISE III. SffELL. 

Direction.-— Exercise the sense of smell, and write the result 

Model, A full blown rose. 
This beautful flower is called the rose, its buds are gradually opening, and 
from each proceeds a most delightful odor. But the chief perfume is from 
the petals of the full blown flower. The essence which is extrac';ed from the 
rose-leaves, forms a fragrant scent termed otto of roses. 

Objects to.be described. 

Violet Lilac. Burnt feather. 

Boxberry. Cologne. Tansy. 

Orange. Strawberry. Hartshorn. 

Pineapple. Geranium. Wormwood. 

EXERCISE IV. FEELING. 

Direction.— With eyes shut, touch the object, and write the result 
ModeL An octavo volume. 

I perceive hy feeling, that this book is about ten inches long, six brood, and 
three in thickness. 

The book is smooth and hard, with raised ornaments on the back. I think 
it has been near the fire, for it feels somewhat warm. 

Objects to be described. 

Door. Hair-glove. A shilling. 

Sponge. Marble. Woolen cloth. 

Bread. Paper. Spectator. 

A bell. Silk. Soap. 

EXERCISE V. HEARIITG. 

Direction. — Strike the object,or listen to its natural sounds, and describe 
them. 

Model. 

Last night I listened to the wind. Sometimes it whined like a dog, then it 
gave a sort of a shrill whistle. That was followed by a hollow moaning, and 
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then there wu a load nuh like a waterftlL Tliui ceaBed^and afterwaidi there 
wai a mixture of whiBtling and hisnng. At last, it died away in gentle mnr- 
mon. 

Objects to be described. 

A fife. The sea. Sinring of birds. 

A violin. Trees. A ciioir. 

A trumpet Thunder. Bells. 

A dnim. Hail. Sounds in a street 

EXERCISE TI. ALL THE SEITSES. 

DiRKCTioK. — ^Place the object before yon, examine it carefnllj by your 
senses in turn. Then write down the information which each organ has given 
yon. Finish what yon have learned from one sense, before you proceed to 
the next 

ModtL A pencil 

1. My eyes tell me that the pencil is about five inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Its shape is round like a pillar, quite flat at one end, 
and tapering to a point at the other. Its color is a beautiful light brown with 
dark streaks. It is at present lying on a sheet of white paper, with an <Ad pec 
on one side, and a short piece of red sealing-wax on the other. 

2. By feeling I perceive its shape to be exactly what my eyes communicated. 
But I ascertain something which my eyes could not tell ; namely, that the 
pencil is as hard as this sealing-wax. It is smooth on one side and rough on 
the other. 

3. When I put it to my nostrils, I perceive that it has a very slight pleasant 
odor like that of cedar wood. 

4. The taste is sweetish. 5. It utters no sound. 

Objects to be described. 

A piece of money. An apple. A thistle. 

An orange. A shell. A pen. 

A watch. A lemon. A balL 

A flower. A book. A clock. 

EXERCISE TIL STATEHEITTS AlTD EXPERIMENTS. 

Direction.— Place an object before you. Tnr it by your own senses as 
before ; then make experiments on it, and write down the result. 

Modd. A piece of India-rubber. 

This piece of India-rubber, or caoutchouc, is three inches long, two broad, 
and one thick. It is in shape, a sort of solid oblong. Its color is nearly black, 
with whitish or greyish parts in the middle, while some portions of it seem 
somewhat brown. Its smell is strong and somewhat disagreeable. It has no 
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% 
peculiar taste, though some boys are fond of chewing it I shall now make 
some experinunU with it. While I hold one end, yon must pall oat the other. 
When you let go, it returns to its former shape. Then I find it is eUuUc Next, 
I put a small piece into the flame of a candle, and I perceive it takes fire very 
readily, burning with brilliant light, white at the bottom and red at the top, 
emitting a considerable quantity of black smoke. I therefore ascertain that it 
is inflammable. By putting it into water, I perceiye it floats, so its specific gravi- 
ty must be less than that of water. I furtlier observe that it does not di- 
minish its bulk, from which I infer that it is insoluble in water. I have been 
informed however, that tar will dissolve it. I have found it very useful in rub- 
bing out pencil marks. 

Things to be Described^ 

1. Small piece of glass. 
Qualities, at proved by the senses. Size. Shape. Color. Weight Heat 
Hardnesd. Smell. Taste. Experimenti. By breaking, maiking, &o. 

2. CoaL 

QuALiTUS, OB proved by Hu senses. Size. Shqte. Color. Weight 

B^tperimmU. With water, with fire, with a hammer. 

3. A sheet of paper. 

Qualities. Size. Shape, &c. 

Eaqfertmenu, With water. With fire. With paint With pencil With ink. 

4. Sealing-wax. 

QuaHties. Shape. Size. Color. Weight, &c. 
Experiments. With flame, with water, &c. 

* EXERCISE Ttn. SOURCES OF THINGS. 

Direction. — ^Place an object before you. Think of its origin, or from what 
source it came. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 
Then put down all mat you have heard. You may then add an account of its 
appearance, qualities, &c. Year description may conclade with some ex- 
periments. 

Modd, A piece of lead. 

The sabstaace before me Lb a metal called lead. I procured this piecA at 
the plumber's, and he bought it of the owner of the lead-works. Lead is ob- 
tained by melting the ore, which is dug out of mines by men employed for that 
purpose. Lead is bluish-white, very bright when cut or newly melted, 
but it becomes dull and dim afler it has been in the air for some time. 
It has no taste, but if you nib it, you will perceix-e a sfight siaeli. It is 
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veij uoH, tnd may be hammerad into thin plates. It ia eaalj melted, •■ jon 
may prove bj patting a piece into the fire. 

Objects to be Described! 

1. A piece of bread. 

Suggeationt. Baker, oven, flour j miUer, mill, stream, ' horses, water ; far- 
mer, gmaadf plow, harrow, horses, men, son, rain, harvest, thrashing, winnow- 
ing 3 soft, white, sweet, wholesome, nutritions. 

2. Acoat 

BuggeaOmu. Tailor, doth, merchant, manofactorer, wool, dyeing, spin- 
ning, weaving ; wool-grower, sheep-washing, shearing. Shi^, color, quality, 

3. Sugar. 

SuggeaUom. Grocer, merchant, ship, sailors, oven ; West Indies, plantation, 
negroes, sogar-cane ; refining. Shape, color, sixe, smell, taste, &c. 

4 Paper. 
BuggewUona. Stationers, paper-msker's mill, vrater or steam, rags, boiling^ 
sizing, &c. ; rag-merchant, linen, flax plant, mode of preparation, &c Shape, 
size, color, qoslity. 

EXEaCISS IX. USES OF THINGS. 

DiRSCTioir.F— Place the object before you, and think for what purpose it is 
usually employed. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 

Model A piece of lead. 

l%is metal is of very great use. Water pipes, cisterns, and roofii of houses 
are made of it Chemists form two substances out of it, called red and white 
lead, both of which are poisonous. If wemiz it with tin, the result is that 
useful compound called pewter, of which some table-spoons are made. When 
blended with antimony, it afibrds a, composition from which printers' types are 
cast. 

Mention the uses of the following objects. 

Iron and steeL Gold. Sheep. 

Wood. Leather. Silver. 

Mahogany. Cotton Cloth. Water. 

* Glass. Cows. Steam-engine. 

EXERCISE X. FARTS OF THINGS. 

DiRECTiO!r.r— Place the object before you. Inquire how it came there, say 
where you bought it. whence the merchant procured it, dtc. Tell whether it 
is natural or artificial, simple or compound, &c. 
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Model A pen-knife. 

There is a pen-knife on the table before me. I bought it at the cutler's. 
He either made it himself or procured it of the manufacturer. It oonsists of 
two parts, each formed of a different substance. The handle is of horn, prob- 
<ably that of a stag. It is of a brown color, rough and hard. It has seYcral 
small riyets in it for the purpose of holding its sides together. On one side 
there is a small plate on which the owner's name may be engraven. The sec- 
ond substance is steel, of which the blade is composed. Steel is an artificial 
metal, the result of iron prepared with chaioooL It ifl vefy hard and smooth. 
When properly tempered, it makes ¥eiy ahazp Uodsf. 

Practice according to the Direction aad Model. 

1. A room. ' 

SuggesHoru. Floor boards, cazpet-maker, pattern, color, texture, liie, shape, 
walls, plaster, paper, color, figure, quality. 

2. A book. 

Buggeatioru, Leaves, pages, margins, title-pages, edges, plates, wood cats, 
binding, author, printer, book-binder, book-seller. 

3. A house. 

8ugge&tions, Foundation, walls, roof, floors, doors, windowi, etairs, chim- 
neys, wood-work, plastering, painting, papering. What are the tradesmen 
employed in making a house 7 

4. A fire^pleoe. 5. An inkBtand. 

£XERCIS£ XI. 

The following direelions may afford some aid to the learner in his efforts at 
composition. 

1. A subject should be selected on which the writer has some definite knowl- 
edge, and which is not beyond his power of comprehension. 

2. The wiiter flhonlditfttnA lon^ BoApaiUnUy on his subject before attempt- 
ing to compose. 

3. When the subject admits of it, he should form a plan and roake such, divis- 
ions as will enable him to examine every part separately, something like the 
following examine. 



Subject, — Children should render obedience and love to theur 
parents. 

18 
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1. Because they aie under obligatioiu to their parenti for bAefiti receiTed 
from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents.* 

Sometimes merely the heads of an essay or subject ve presented as a skelr 
eton of the wholes as follows: 

iS^'ed— Independence. 

1. The meaning of independence. 
S. Its effect upon the character. 
S. Its effect upon society. 

4. The different kinds of independence. 

5. The difference between independence and obstinacy. 

EZKRCISE XII. 

Let a plan or skeleton be made out for the treatment of the following atibjeets. 

Suhjeds. 

Benevolence. Industry. 

Power of conscience. The love of praise. 

Integrity. Intemperance. 

The observance of the Sabbath. Education. 

A firetftil temper. The love of knowledge. 

After the subject has been selected, and methodized or planned, the follow- 
ing directions may be observed. 

1. Examine the divisions separately, and place such thoughts under each di- 
vision, and no others, as properly belong to it 

S. Carefully analyze every sentence after it has been written, to see whether 
any improper or unnecessary words have been used, and whether the sentence 
is grammatically correct 

3. After the essay or composition has been once written, begin anew and re- 
write every sentence, and inquire at each, whether some different expressions 
would not be more clear and forcible, keeping in mind that almost eveiy thought 
may be expressed in a variety of ways. ' 

4. ^ttend carefully to the spelling, pointing, and capitals. 

EXERCISE XIII. VARIETT OF EXPRESSION. 

The same idea may be expressed indifferent ways; and it will be both useful 
and entertaining for the learner to practice such exercises as the following. 
* 
* Newman' Rhetoric : Soe also Parker^sAids to English composition. 
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MODEL. 

The soul ie immortal. 

ThB auBM Um m j be exprened in diflbnnt wajk 

The soul will never die. 

The soul will never cease to exist 

The soul will live forever. 

The soul is destined to an endless existence. 

SejUencea for Pradice, 

A wise son maketh a ^lad father. A foolish son is the heaviness 
of (cause of sorrow to) his motlier. 
When we have finished our work, we will play. * 

After dinner we will walk in the field. 
Intemperance is ruinous to the mind as well as to the hody. 
A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour the sheep. 
True religion teaches us to be gentle and afiable. 
My friend died last night, without a struggle or a groan. 

§ 135. PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of accent, quantity, and the laws of verification. 

1. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of voice on a certain syllable 
in a word ; as, The syllable ban in abandon. 

Note. — Accent should not be confounded with Emphasis. Empharia is a 
stress of voice on a word in a sentence, to mark its importance. Accent is a 
stress of voice on a syllable in a word. 

2. The quantity of a syllable is the time which is required to pronounce it. 
A short syllable requires half the time of a long one. 

§ 136. VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is a measured arrangement of words into XK)etical 
lines or verses. 

A verse consists of a certain number of accented and unaccent- 
ed syllables, arranged according to certain rules. 

Bhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of 6ne line to the 
last sound of another. 

Blank verse is the name given to a kind of poetry written with- 
out rhyme, 

A stanza consists of several lines, and is sometimes improperly 
called a verse. 
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* 

A couplet, or distich, coDsists of two poetical lines which make 
complete sense. 
A foot is a division of a verse consisting of two or three syllables. 
Scanning is dividing a line into the feet of which it is composed. 
The principal feet in English verse are the following. 

Feet. 

1. An Iambus, o - 
S. A Trochee. - o 
3. An Anapaest o o - 

1. An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last ao- 
centM ; as, Betr&y, consist 

2. A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unac- 
cented ; as. Hateful, pettish. 

3. An AnapoBst has the first two syllables unaccented, and the 
last accented; as, Contravene, acquiesce. 

$ 137. IAMBIC VERSE. 

Iambic verses may be divided into severs! spedes, according to 
the number of feet or syllables of which they are composed. 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of on Iam- 
bus, with an additional short syllable ; as, 

Diidmining, 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

NoTB.^We hare no poem of this measure, but it may be met with in stan- 
las. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be con- 
tinued' through any great number of lines. It consists of two 
Iambuses. 

Note. — ^In reading Iambic verse, the accent is on the second syllable of 
each foot 3 or on the even syllables ; as. To m^ | the r6se. 

What pldce | is h6re ! 
What scenes | app6ar* 

It sometimes takes, or may take an additional short syUable ; as, 

I Up(5n I a modnt | ain 
reside a fo<intain. 
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3b The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

In pld I ces fsir | or near, 
Or fa I mouB 6r | obBcur6. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable; as, 

Our hedrts | no 16n | ger Un | guish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And mky | at Ust | my wed | ry age, 
Find oiit I the pedce | ful h6r | mit | dge. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of Jive Iambuses. 

How 16v'd, I how vAl | u'd 6nce | avdils | thee n6t, 
To wh6m reldted, 6r by whom beg6t. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form it consists of five 
Iambuses 3 but by the admission of other feet, it is capj^ble of many varieties. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called the •^lea- 
andrine measure. It consists of six lambusea 

For th6u I art bdt | of d^ist ; | be hdm | ble dnd | be wise. 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure, is made 
up of seven Iambuses. ^ 

The L<5rd | desc6n | ded ft6m \ above | and b6w'd | the he&y | ens 
high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now broken into two 3 tha 
first containing four feet, and the second three 3 

When dll | thy m6r | cies O' | my G6d ! 
My ris | ing sodl | surveys. 

$ 138. TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1. The shoi^est Trochaic verse in our language, consists of one 

Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tdmult I cease, 
Sink to I p6ace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used on serious oc- 
casions. 

S. The second English forpi of the Trochaic consists of ttoo 

feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for any very 

serious purpose. 

On' the I m6un | tain, 
By' a I fodn | tarn. 
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NoTK^-In raadinff Trochaic Tene^the accent ia placed on the fint ayllable 
of each foot, or on Uie odd syllables 3 as. On' the | moun'tain. 

It sometimea containa two feet, or trochees, with an additional long ajOar 
Uejas, 

In' the I ddyaoflold 
Fiblea pUinly told. 

3. The third species consists ofHirte troehees ; as, 

Wfa6n our | hedrts are | m6iirniiig : 

Or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable ; as. 

Restless I mdrtajs | t6il for | ndught; 
Bliss in | vdin from | edrth ia | sought. 

4 The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees ; as, 

Rdund us | roaxs the | tempest | l<Suder. 

lliis form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

I'dle I dfler | dinner | in his | chair, 
Sdt a I fdrnier, | rdddy, | fdt and | fair. 

Bat this measore is Teiy uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. It is conA- 

posed of Jive trocnees. 

All' that I wAlk on | fo6t or | Hde in | ehdri | ots, 
AH' that I dw611 in | pdla | c^s or | gdrrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consisis of six tro- 
chees; as, 

On' a I mountain, | str^tch'd be | neath a | hodry | willow, 
Ldy a | shepherd | swdin, and | viewed the | rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that oar language admits. 

$ 139. ANAPAESTIC VERSE. 

1. The first and simplest form of our genuine Anapanertic 
is made up of two Anapaests ; as. 

But his co6r | age 'gan fail, 
For no drts ( could avail. 

This form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his codr | age 'gan f&il | him 
For no drts | could avdil | him. 

2. The second species consists of three AnaiNSsts. 

O ye wodds, I spread your brdnch | es apdce ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly' ; 
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I would hide with the bedsts of the chdse ; 
I would vAnish from every ey6» 

This i» a veiy pleasing measoie, and much used, both in solemn and cheer 
All subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapeestic, consists oifour 
Anapaests. 

May I g6v \ ern my pAs I siona with Ab | solute swAy ; 
And grow wi | ser and bet | ter as lif6 | wears awdy. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end ; as, 

On the wArm | eheek of yodth, | smiles and r6 | 8e» are bI6nd | ing; 

NoTE.-^In reading Aaapsstic verse, the accent is placed on the third syl« 
laUe of each foot; as, 

I would hide | with the beAsta ( of the ch&se. 

§ 140. POETIG LICENSE. 

Poetry owes much of its efiect to the peculiar style in which it 
is dressed. It indulges more freely than prose in figurative expres- 
sions, in contractions and transpositions^ in exclamations^ antiqua* 
ted words and phrases, and other peculiarities. 

Such licenses may be explained under what is usually termed 
Figures of Etymology, Figures of Syntax, and Figures of Rhetoric. 

A figure of Etymology is the intentional deviation in the usual 
form of a toord, 

A figure of Syntax is the intentional deviation in die usual con« 
struction of a word. 

A figure of Rhetoric is a departure fi*om the usual application 
of a word. 

5 141. FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY, 

1. Elision is the onussion of a part of a word. 

This fipire includes Syncope, or an omission in the middle of a word ; as. 
Listening, lov'd; apocope, ot the elision of a final vowel or syllable^ aphofiait, 
or the elision of a letter or syllable from the beginning of a word 3 as, '^atn«< 
for agaxnaij squire for eeqvire, 

2. Stnjeresis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; as, 
Scest for see-est, drowned for drown-ed. 

3. DiJERESis is the separation of two vowels that might form a 
diphthong; as, oBrialf not <mcd ; eodperaUy not cooperaU, 
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Paragogs u the addition of a letter or sellable to the end of a 
word ;'a8, WWund^n for mtiiovi ; bound-en for hound. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive letter; as, Be4ovtd 
for loved; ordown for down; y-dad for tiad. 

Tmesis is the separation of a compound word, by an interven- 
ing word; aa, To^ut^ward^ for toward^uB. 

$ 142. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of aome mrd or words necessary 
to complete the construction of the sentence, but not essentia] to 
express the meaning. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical, some examples 
of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the arUde; as, A man, woman, and child. The article a 
is omitted, by ellipsis, before woman and child. 

± The ellipsis of the notm; as. The laws of God and man; i.e. the laws 
of God and the laws of man. 

3. The ellipsis of iheadjeeHve ; as, A delightfiil garden and orchard ; i.e. a 
delightful garden, and a dtMgh^ul orchard. 

4. The ellipsis of a pronoun; as, I love and fear him; i.e. 1 lore Atm, &c. 
This is the man they love, i.e. which they love. 

5. The ellipsis of the verb; as, The man was old and crafty; i.e. toe man 
was old, and the man was crafty ; She was young and beautiful and good ; i e. 
she was young, she was beautiful, and she was good. I went to see and hear 
him ; i.e. to see him, and to hear him. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb; as, He spoke and acted wisely ; Le. He spoke 
wisely, and he acted wisely. 

7. The ellipsis of a prepotUion; as, He went into the abbeys, halls, and pub- 
lic buildings ; into is omitted before haUSf and pubUe bttUding$. 

8. The ellipsis of the eonjtmction; as, They confess the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and love of the Creator} and is omitted, by ellipsis, before wUdom 
and goodness. 

9. The ellipsis of the inUrjeeiion; as,0 pity and shame! l.e.O pity! O 
shame ! 

.2. Pleoitasm is the use of more words than are necessary to 
express the meaning; as, 

Peace, O Tirtue ! Peace is all thy own. 
4LEirALULes is the use of one part of speech for another ; as, 
The fearful hare limps awkward. 
They fall auceeetive and aucceesive live. 
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4 Htterbatoit is the transposition of words ; aOy 

The lAuseB fair, these peaceful thadet among. 
He wanders earth armmd, 

$ 143. FIGURES OF RHETORIC, 
1. A SnaiiE is an express and formal comparison. 



The actiona of princes are like those great rivBrSythe coame of which e^ery 
one beholds; but their springs haye been seen by few. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains, ^ 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel. 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

^ A Metaphor is a comparison implied in a single word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 will be unto her a tooB of. fire round about. 

Thou art my rock and my fortress. 

Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a UgM to my patlu 

3. Perboitification or Prosopofcbia is that figms fay wfaich we 

attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 

EXAMPLES. 

Jordan was driven back ! The mountains skipped like lama^ and ^m little 
hills like lambs. 

Rome for empire far renowned 
Traimplu on a thousand States^ 
Soon her pride shall kxMS the ground— 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates. 

4. An Alleoort is a continued metaphor; for examples Seer 
Ezekiel XVIL 22—24, and Ps. XXX. 8. 

4.MET0NTMT is Bubstimting the name of one thing for that of 
another. 

EXAMPLES. 

They crown tite wine [cups]. They read Cowper5 i.e. The poetry of Cow- 
per. Chray hairs should be respected. 
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6. Vision is a figure by which something imagintiiy is repre« 
■ented as real and present to the senses. 

EXAMPLE. 

I wem to mjwelT to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, and the 
oapital of all nations, suddenly involved in one conflagration. I see before 
me the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of their 
ruined country. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my yiew, 
while with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

7. Apostrophe is turning off fix>m the regular course of the 
subject, to address some person or thing. 

example. 
Soul of the just ! companion of the Good I 
O sun, thy everlasting light 

8. Htpekbols consists in magnifying or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth. 

EXAMPLE. 

1 saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear the blasted fir ; his shield 
the rising moon ; he sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on the hill. 

9. Synecdoche is putting the name of the whole of anything 
for a part, or a part for the whole ; as the waves for the sea, the 
roof for the house, the head for the person, ihe.hearl for the emo- 
tions, &c 

10. laoinr is the intentional use of words in a sense contrary to 
that which the writer or epeaker intenda to convey ; as. 

The prophet Elijah when he challenged the priests of Baal, " mocked them 
and said, Cxy aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 

IL Antithesis is the placing of different or opporate words in 
contrast; as, 

If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his stores, but to 
iiiininiA }f \^ dosires. 

Though poor, haeurUnu ; though wbmiinoe, vain. 
Though deep, yet clear; though gerUkf yet not dull. 

12. Climax is a figure in which the sentiment rises or sinks in 
regular gradation; as. 

Add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge tern- 
pervice, &c. See 2 Pet. 1 : 5-7. 
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TABLE I. 



1. JVouns whose 
es from which they 



plurals are formed according to the analogy of the languag* 
are derived. an 



Alamons 
Arcanum 



AntitbeiiB 
Analyiis 



Appendix 

fiaste 
Bean 

Bandit 

Crisis 
Caliz 
Chrjialii 



Dogma 
Dicmit 
EUiptia 
Emphai 
Ephen 
ElBuTi 



Erratum 
Tvugm 
Formnh 



alumni 
arcaoa 



antithoet 
analyna 



I apioa 
f apexM 



{ apprndizea 

baaet 

beaux 
( banditti 
> bandits 
C criteria 
< criteriom 

or IMS 
(ealicei 
{ealizee 

chrjnalides 
5 clierubim 



desiderata 
r dogmas 
( dof mata 



ellipns 



ephei 
MHuria 
C encomiums 



errata 
( fuif i 
I funguses 
I formulas 
I fi>rmubB 



Focus 

Oymnasiun 

Genus 
Hypothesis 
Ignis (atuus 



Lamina 
Larva 



Metamonhosis 
Miasma 



Nebula 
Oasis 



Stratum 
Stamen 
SUmuIua 
Seraph 

Speculum 

Thesis 

Vortex 




Archives 

Ashes 

Asuts 

Billiards 

Bitters 

Bowels 

Breeches 

Clothes 

( alends 

Vitals 



2. The following nouns are used only in the plural. 

Liteiad 



Drawers (an srticla of 

dress) 
Drws 

Entrails 

Goods 

Hatches 

Hose (stockings) 

Hysterics 

Ida 

Victuals 



Letters Oiinatmv) 

Lungs 

MinolisB 

Manners 

Morals 

Nippers 

Nones 

Oifies 



Shears 



Tidings 
Tongs 
Thanks 
Vespers 



TABLE II. 

1. Nouns whose feminine gender is expressed by different words 



hell* 

Boy girl 

Brother sister 

Buck doe 

Drake duck 
Earl 

Father 

Friar or monk nun 



Horse 



King 

Lad 

Landlord 

LonI 

Mate 



lady 



landlady 
lady 



Man 
Master 



Nephevr 

Papa 

Sou 

Stag 

Uncle 

Wiiard 



danrhtei 
hind 
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2. Noaaf wbote feminine is expretied bjr a diflSBrence of termination. 





Marqak 
MargnTS 

Patron 

Pwr 

Poet 



Ttilor 

TeMlar 

Tiger 



Votary 




TABLE 111. 

IBRSaULAB YEBBS. 
The fbiAa» nailced thus* are obsolete, or nearly so, but oocmr in ancient writngik 

1.^ ..^ ^^ .^ .. p. i>lwtfc*fe. 

eluif 
clothed, cW 



AbHk 
An 
Arte. riH 



Bid 

Bind 

Bite 

Bleed 

Blow 

Break 

Bread 

Bring 



Buy 
Caat 



Chide 
Chun I 
ChooaeC 
Cleave (load 

Cleave ( 



(awoka 
{awaksd 
bore, bare* 



began 
IbeiWbd 
»bent 

bereaved 



boona 

bit 

bled 

Haw 
C broke 
{brake* 

brad 

brought 
Cbiiil£d 
I bvilt 

bunt 



bemirhl 

bid,biddeB 

boundfbnondM* 

bit, bittaa 

bl^ 

blown 

broke, broken 

bred 

broi«ht 



Ccatchad 



^sif' 



catched, engfat 
chid, chidden* 



ciotL !w£ 



here) 
to 
■Pl«) 



(cleaved 
( clove* 



cleaved 

[van 
deft, clove, clo- 



Coit 

Crow 

Creep 

Cut 

Darat 

Deal 

Di* 

Do 

Draw 

Drive 

Drink 

DweU 

Eat 

Peel 
Fight 
Fiid 
Flee 
Fling 
Fly* 

FoTvet 

Fomka 
Freen 
Get 
Gild 



•oet 
(crowed 
{crew 

sr 

(dmt 
(dared* 

dealt 

IP 



drew draw 



dealt, d 
dag, digged 



{drave* 

drank 



{ dweUed 



Mt 
roi«ht 



drawn 

driven,! 

drave 



eat,e 

felt 
fought 



flown 

forgot, forgottan 



gu^tSt gSdiS^^i^t 



t Dare, when tranpitive, ii reguhr. 
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GM 
Gin 
Go 
Gravs 

GriiHl 
Grow 
Bave 

Hans 

He^ 

He«r 

II Ida 

Hit 

Bold 

Hurt 

Keep 

<nit 
Knoir 
Lads 
Uy 

Leave 

Lend 

Let 

Lie (down) 

Loie 

Make 

Meaa 

Meet 

Mow 

1*7 



Aiw 
Hive, 
Kun 
Saw 

fs 

Seek 

Sell 

Send 

Set 

Shalie 

Shape 

Shave 

Shear 

Shed 



Shew 
Show 
SItoe 
Shoot 
Shrink 



I mp er fi ei. 
gilded, (irt 




•haved 
sheai^ 

,thoiie 
Sihined 
C thewn 

•bowed 

•hod 

■hot 

•hnmkjdintik 

•hwd^ 



shaken, ihook 

thape, ihapeo 

riiAvea, itiaven 

■beared, iborn 

•bed 

■hone 

■hined 

•hewn 

•ho WD, tbowed 

•hod 

■hot 

•hrank 

•fared 



Wm 



Weave 
Weep 
Win 
Wind 

Work 

Wrinff 

Write 



Imperfect » 

•hut 
(•ung 

•UDK, Bank 

•at 

•lew 

•lunf 
■lunk 
•lit, ilitM 
smote 

^•|»ke 
(•pake* 

•Ped 

•pent 
I ep lied 
( spilt 

■piin,eptt 

■pil.^Iiata 

■pread 
5«prunf 
Cq>Fanf 

stood 

stole 

stung 

stTid;sb«« 

struck 

strung 

strove 

stmwed 
.strewed 



. swelled 
\ swum, 
r •warn 

•wung 

took 

taught 

lore, tan* 

told 
, thought 
5 thrived 
< throve 



waxed 
wore 



r worked 
[ wrought 
C wrung 



-ttritta. 



^. 



sUddn* 



■lit, slitlsd 
smitten, miit 



■pit,siiittn» 
spread 



striven 
strowed, stiowB 



swelled,iwoIIfla 



thrived,thr{ven* 



wruBc, wringed 
wrote, writ written, writ • 



Note.— A conaonant is sometimes annexed to the present of reffular verbs 
before the termination d or ed is annexed to form the Imperfect tense or Per- 
fect Participle. See Rule 6, page 224. ^ *^®' 
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DERIVATION. 

About 23000, or five-eighths of the words in the English 
Language are of Anglo-Saxon origin; the remaining part 
are derived from the Li^tju^ Greek^ French, and some other 
Languages. 

The following is a apecimen of tbe oithogni{>]ij of the Knglish Lwigua^e 
about the fourteenth centuiy. 

In the days of EIroude, kyng of Judee, ther was a prest, Zacarye 
by name ; of the sort of Abia, and his wyf was of the doiightirs 
of Aaron ; and hir name was Ehzabeth. Luke L — WiMifft^s Ver- 
sion vniUm 1380. 

The following extracts are from some of the earliest English authors. 

Nowe for to speak of the comn^une, 

It is to dread of that fortune, 

Which hath befalls in spudrye londes. — Gower, 

Alas, alas! with how defe an ere deth cruel! tumeth awaie fro f 

wretches, and naieth for to close weepyng eyess. — Chaucer. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, ;j 

That fro the time that he first began 

To ridin out, he lovid chevalrie, 

Troutfa and honour, fi^dome and curteey. — Id, ' 

Mine high estate, power and auctontie, ] 

If yene know, enserche and ye shall spie. 

That richesse, worship, welth and dignitie, !j 

Joy, rest, and peace, and all things fynally, ) 

That any pleasure or profit may come by, ,' 

To mannes comfort, ayde and sust'maunce. 

Is all at my deuyse and prdiiiaunce. — Thomas More. 
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DERIVATION OP WORDS. 

Words are either primitive or derivatiye. 

A primitive word is one wMch is not deriyed from any 
other word in the language. 

A derivative is one which is formed from some primitiye 
word or words. 

Words are derived fiom one another in various ways ; viz: 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and some- 
times from adverbs. 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. 8ub9ianime» art derived from verb* ; u, from ** to 1ot«/' comei ** lover f 
from ** to Yiait, visitor;" from ** to Bunrive, ■unrivorj" &c 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to determine 
whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or the noun from the veih, viz : 
Love, to love ; bate, to hate$ fear, to fear; sleep, to sleep; walk, to walk ; 
ride, to ride ; act, to act ; &.C 

2. Verba are derived Jrom nowuj adjeeUvetf and sometimes from adverbs; 
as, from the noun aaU comes '<to salt;" from the adjective loarm, ** to warm ;" 
and from the adverb Jbrwardy " to forward." Sometimes they are formed by 
lengthening the vowel, or soflening the consonant; as, from gross, '' to graze ;^' 
sometimes by adding en; as from lengthy " to lengthen f' especially to adjec 
tives ; as, from ahart, " to shorten ;" brightf ** to brighten.'' 

3. Ad^eetxoee are derived from noun8f in the following manner : Adjectives 
denoting plenty are derived from nouns by adding y; as, from health, healthy , 
wealth, wealthy; might, migh^; 41&c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thmg is made, are derived 
from nouns by adding en; as, from Oak, oaken; wood, wooden ; wool, woolen ; 
&c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from nouns, by adding fd ; as, 
Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fruitful ; ^c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, are derived 
from nouns by adding some; na, from Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; 
toil, toilsome ; &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from nouns, by adding less; as, from 
worth, worthless ; from care, careless ; joy, joyless ; &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness, are derived from nouns, by adding ly; as, from 
man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, courtiy ; ^c. 
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Some adjectires are de^v^d from other adjectives, or fijom nouna, by adding 
i^ to them ; which termination, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, 
or lessening the quality ; as, White, whitish 5 i.e. somewhat white. When 
added to nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character j 9m, Child, 
childish $ thief, thieyish. 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or verbs, by adding the termination 
able ; and those adjectives signify capacity 3 as, Answer, answerable ; to change, 
changeable. 

4. Notma are derived from adjectives sometimes by adding the tei^nination 
neae ; as. White, whiteness ; swift, swiftness 5 sometimes by adding 1h or <, 
and making a small change in sofne of the letters ; as, Long, length 3 high, 
height 

bi Adverb* qf tptedUy are derived from adJecHveSf by adding ly, or chang- 
ing 1e into ly; and denote the same quality as the adjectives from which they 
ore derived 3 as, from base comes biuely ; from slotc, slowly ; from able, ably. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, that it 
would be extremely difficult, and nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The 
primitive words of any language are very few 3 the derivatives form much the 
greater number. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the terminations hood 
or head, ehipf ery^ voick, rick, dom, tan, ment, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or head, are such as signify character or quali- 
ties 3 as. Manhood, knighthood, fklsehood, 6lc. 

Nouns ending in ship, are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition 3 as. Lordship, stewardship, partnership, &c. Some nouns ending 
in ship, are derived frojn adjectives 3 as. Hard, haixbhip, d&c. 

Nouns which end in ery, signify action or habit 3 as. Slavery, foolery, prud- 
ery, &c. Some nouns of this sort come from adjectives 3 as, Brave, bravery, 
&c. 

Nouns ending in vnck, ruik, and dom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, or eon 
£tion 3 as, Bishoprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom, &c. 

Nouns which end in ion, are those that signify profession 3 as, Physician, 
musician, d&c. Those that end in ment and age, come generally from the 
French, and commonly signify the act or habit 3 as, Commandment, usage. 

Some nouns ending in ard, are derived from verbs or adjectives, and denote 
character or habit 3 as, Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard. 

Some nouns h^^ve the form of diminutives 3 but these are not many. They 
are formed by adding the terminations, kin, ling, ingt ock, el, and the like 3 as, 
Lamb, ^np^yin 3 go5;Me, gosling 3 duck, duckling 3 hill, falillock 3 <&c. 
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PREFIXES AND SUFFIXEa 

Most of the derivative words of the English language are 
formed by the aid of prefixes and suffixes. 

A prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the begin- 
ning of a word ; as, ashore, return. 

A suffix, is a letter or syllable annexed to the end of a word » 
asi sure/y, contentoien^. 

1. SAXOJS PREFIXES. 
A BignifieB on, in, or ai; as, ashore, afar, asleep. 
Be, i^pon, by, for, &c. j as, 6eBpeak, betide, fresprinkle, Aecanse. 
For, Jrom or againat; as, forbear, forbid. 
FoR^, btfore; oa, JbreXeW, foreknow. 

Mis, torong, erroneout, or dtfeetive; as, mtsconduct, msmile. 
Out, beyond, tnore, or exterior; as, outrun, oudive, ou&ide. 
Ov£K denotes excess, or tuperiority; as, overdo, overcome. 
Un, negation, or privation ; as, uncertain, unbind. 
Under signifies beneaih, ir^/hior; as, undermine, uncEergo. 
Up denotes elevation, or subvernon ; as, tfpland, upaeX. 
With signifies from, or 6ac& ; as, unMstand, loitAhold. 

2. LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, AB, or ABS, signifies from ; as, avert, abstract 

Ao, A, AC, AP, AG, AL, AH, AP, AR, AS, or AT, signifies to, ot; as, accede, 
oflot, annex, arrest, attract, 4{^. 

Ante signifies b^ore; as, antecedent. 

CiRCUM signifies round; as, ctitumnaTigate. 

Con, CO. cog, col, com, or cor, signifies either, together; as, cohere, ooflect, 
comptess, oorreiatiye. 

Contra signifies againBt; as, contradict This prefix is sometimes changed 
to counter ; as, counteract. 

De signifies ^rom or doum; as, cieduce. 

Dis generally implie eeparatUm or dieyardon; as in litssolve. It has some- 
times a negative use ; as in disapprove. Die takes also the form di and d\f; 
as in diverge, disuse. 

£ or EX signifies oui qf, or from; as, eject, to cast out; evade, to escape 
(Vom. This prefix takes also the forms ec and ef; as, eccentric, e/Tace. 

Extra signifies beyond or more than ; as, extraordinary. 

In, im, en, 16, iL and ir, before adjectives, have a negative signification; 
as, inactive, not active. Before a verb, they signify in^ iniOy or agtrineL 

Inter signifies between or among; as, tnfervene, intarspeise, to scatter 
among. 
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Ob, oc, of, op, foTf tn iht way of; as, o&stract, occur. 

Per, through or by; as, pervade, to pass through 3 |»erchance, by chance. 

Pre or pr^, bifore ; as, jn-ecede, to go before. 

Pro, ybr, forth, or forward; as, pronoun, for a noun 3 proYoke, to caU 
forth 3 promote, to move forward. 

Re, again or back;, as, reenter, recall. 

Retro, badeward; as, retrocession. 

Se, aside ; as, secede. 

Sink, without; as, sinecure, without care. 

SuB,suc,8UF,suG,sup and sus signify under; as, m&scribe, to write under. 

Super signifies &e2^om2, a6ove, or over; as, supernatural, beyond nature 3 
supervise, to oversee. 

Travs signifies over, or beyond; as, froiufer, to cany over. 



3. GREEK PREFIXES. 

1. A and an, in Greek, denote privation 3 as, Anomalous, wanting rulejonony- 
mous, wanting name 5 anarchy want of government. 
£. Amphi, both or two; as, ^mpftibious, living in two elements. 

3. Anti, against; as, ^n/iacid, against acidity 3 antifebrile, against fever | 
antithesis, a placing against. 

4. Apo,APH,/rom; as, Apostrophe, a turning from 5 ap^resis, a taking from. 

5. DiA, through; as, Diagonal, through the comers 3 diameter, the measure 
through. ' 

6. Epi, eph, upon; as, epidemic, upon the people 3 epAemesa, upon a day. 

7. Hemi, half; as, i/emisphere. half a sphere. 

8. Htper, over; as, //ypercritical, over-critical. 

9. Hvpo, under ; as, Hypothesis, supposition, or a placing-under. 

10. Meta, beyondfOver ; as, illetamorphose, to change to another shape. 

11. Para, agaiMt; as, Paradox,, something contrary to common opinion 

12. Peri, around; as, Periphery, the circumference, or measure round. 



RULES FOR SPELLING. 

1. Monosyllables which end in /, l^ or a, preceded by a single 
vowel, have the final consonant doubled ; as, Staffs grassj milL 

Except, as, of, if, gas', has, was, yes, his, is, us, ilius, this, 

2. Double I generally becomes single before an additional con- 
sonant ; as, skillj skUfuL 

Note. — Words ending in any other double letter, preserve it double before 
thfe terminations Jul, ly, neaa, less. 
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3. In words endag in y |Meceded by a oonsonuity the 3( ib 
changed into % before an additional tjHUable ; as, Menyj wnanrkt 
pUjf, pilwL 

ExcKPTioN.— Before ing,fi ie retained to prevent the doablinj^ of s; ap^ 
Marry, mMirying, Words ending in u drop the e and take y ; as, die, dytfig^. 

Note. — ^Tbe rerb to dye, or die, (to color) and some othexa, retain the e lie- 
fore mg^ to prevent ambiguity. 

4. Words endini? in silent e generally omit the e before an ad- 
ditional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as, Force, forc&fUj rooty 
raving. 

ExcEPTiov.— ^1) Words ending in m or gt, retain the < before able, tnu; as, 
Ptace^ peaceable, change, changeable, outrage, outrageow. * 

(2) Words ending in oe retain the final e; as, Hoe, hoeing; thoe, ehoeing. 

(3) Words ending in ee drop the final e on receiving an additional syllable 
beginning withe; •», aee,9eest, agree, agreed. 

5. Verbs of one syllable ending with a single consonant preceded 
by a single ▼owel^and verbs of more than one syllable ending in 
the same manner, and accented on the last syllable (as regret,) 
double the final consonant on receiving an additional syllaUe ; aS| 
Regrely regretted. 

Remark. — ^Most verbs ending in I thongh not accented on the last syllable^ 
double the I on receiving an additional syllable 3 as, Travel, travelling, travelled, 
model, tnodeUingf modelled. 

Note — ^This last remark is according to the orthography of Woroestefe 
Dictionary, Perry «nd Webster allow but a single /. 

6. Compound words formed by prefixing a word or a syllablle to 
a monosyllable ending in aU, retain the U ; as, BefaUjbdhraU, rtcalL 
£xcept unihal, therewithal, and tDherewUhat^ — Worcester. 
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